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by-product coke plant 1s of 

preat value in producing war 
materials. From every ton of 
coal carbonized in a Koppers 
By-product Coke Oven there is 
recovered— 


Coke for making iron 

Gas for making steel 

Tar for fuel, drugs, dyes, etc. 
Ammonia for nitric acid and fertilizers 
Toluol for high explosives 


Benzol for drugs, dyes, explosives, motor 
fuel, etc. 


A Koppers By-product Coke 
Plant will produce high grade 
metallurgical coke and high 
yields of these important 
products. 
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Utilize the Non-Essential Industries 


Stimulate Essential Activities by Extend- 
ing the List of Plants So Engaged, but 
Do Not Go to Curtailing Production 


BY STERLING H. BUNNELL* 


ETTING hold of the right end of a problem may 

make its solution easy, instead of difficult or 

impossible. The industrial problem of to-day is 
the increase of production of everything necessary to 
win the war, and its corollary is the decrease of pro- 
duction of everything unnecessary to that end. Stated 
in this way, the proposition would have the hearty 
approval of every American, even though a manufac- 
turer of “non-essentials.” Unfortunately, newspaper 
headlines and Government proclamations have been 
stating the corollary as the main problem, confusing 
the issue. The apparent chief interest of every manu- 
facturer thus becomes the finding of a reasonable ex- 
cuse for considering his own particular industry as 
“essential” to the conduct 
of the war, and the ob- 
ject of the nation seems 
to be the decrease of 
production instead of its 
increase. Manufacturers 
seem to stand in the false 
position of opposing their 


CAREFULLY 


selfish interests to the ment of army 


general good, while the 
Government urges patri- 
otic sacrifices after the 
manner of “heatless 
Mondays,” with idle 
machinery, discharged 
workmen looking for 
employment in unfamil- 
iar surroundings, and 
organizations, valuable 
in the future commercial 


of the people. 


and dispersed beyond re- 
call. 


Every Industry Finds Itself Necessary 


Confronted with the proposal to limit production in 
non-essential industries, almost all manufacturers feel 
their interests injuriously affected. The tobacco, chew- 
ing-gum and candy trades state that their products go 
largely to the armies, therefore cannot be considered 
as other than essentials. Manufacturers producing 
expensive textiles claim that high-priced goods out- 
wear cheap stuffs and so promote economy in the long 
run. Makers of jewelry and ornaments argue that the 
sale of their products causes the circulation of money 
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Basis for a Positive Rearrangement of 
Our Industries for Effective War Work 


balanced apportion- 


population, and vital export trade needs. 


HE conservation and continuance of 
sufficient non-essential industries to 
satisfy the minimum requirements for 
insuring the contentment and efficiency 


AINTENANCE of foreign trade to 
safeguard necessary imports, and 
at same time economize on war mate- 
rials by concentrating on the exporta- 
struggle, now broken up tion of a maximum 


from the rich to the workers who will invest in war- 
loan securities and so provide funds for army and navy 
maintenance. Those who have no other excuse urge 
that their shops and special workers cease to be self- 
supporting and become an expense if forced by law to 
suspend operations. All these arguments are in the 
main perfectly true. 


Industrial Organization Must Not Be Disrupted 


If the date of resumption of industries on a peace 
basis could be foreseen with certainty to be within a 
period of a few months it would be the part of wisdom 
to throw every available man, however inefficient, into 
war work and stop the action of every industry not 
instantly and directly as- 
sisting to win the war. 
On the contrary, we know 
that industry will never 
be resumed under the 
pre-war conditions, but 
under new and sharper 
competition, from our 
and navy, civilian manufacturing Allies at 
first, and from our ene- 
miés as soon as trade is 
permitted to them. Win- 
ning the war is our first 
duty, but our work must 
not stop when that duty 
is done. We cannot, 
therefore, allow the dis- 
ruption of our industrial 
organizations, and their 
complete replacement by 
of non-essentials. Government works for 
war purposes only, to be 
disbanded and closed 
when their work is done; 
for that would leave us without the means of re- 
suming our commercial occupations and earning our 
national living. We have to prepare for a long war, 
even though hoping for a short one, and so must 
balance carefully the requirements of army and navy, 
civilian population, and export trade both with countries 
whose products we need in return and with countries 
whose trade we desire to obtain and hold. 

All these considerations tend to increase the number 
of industries to be considered as “essential” to-the 
present national good. Those industries which remain 
as non-essential must still be treated with considera- 
tion. They represent capital which will be destroyed 
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if work is stopped. They give employment to some at 
least who are not capable of working effectively in 
other trades more “essential.” Finally, they have in 
stock quantities of valuable materials which may be 
entirely useless for munitions, army clothing or ship- 
building, while readily salable when made up. Feather 
boas, for instance, are perhaps as useless as anything 
that comes to mind, but it is better that the stocks 
of feathers in manufacturers’ hands shall be made up 
(at trifling cost for labor) and sold to those who can 
pay for them, than that the materials should lie unused. 
In the one case the manufacturer and workers continue 
to earn their living and probably invest savings in war 
loans, while in the other case the investment might be 
made with part of the money not spent for feathers, 
but the manufacturer would be ruined and the workers 
thrown out of employment and forced to learn new 
trades. 
The Place of the Non-Essential Industry 

There is no possible objection to the operation of 
even non-essential industries to the extent that they 
do not use material, labor or equipment available in 
any way for essentials. It is not possible, however, 
to maintain this limit rigidly. A moderate amount of 
change of occupation, leisure, recreation, amusement 
and luxury must be permitted to every one, even 
soldiers in the field, if they are to maintain their best 
efficiency. For a day, week or month, sleep, leisure or 
recreation may be prevented through necessity, but not 
for the period of the war. The occasional high-minded 
ascetic can work for months or years with mind intense 
and physical force held to his task; but the mass of 
soldiers in the field and of citizens supporting the army 
by work at home must be given some latitude to do as 
they individually please. If this latitude permits the 
successful operation of recreation centers for the soldier 
abroad and theatres for the civilian working at home, it 
also affords a valid reason for permitting the continua- 
tion of non-essential industries to the amount justifiable 
to satisfy the average minimum requirements of the 
population for contentment and efficiency, and more if, 
as has been said, neither material nor labor, nor equip- 
ment, is thereby diverted from directly essential in- 
dustries. 

Non-Essentials for Trade Balance 


Still further scope must be permitted to some indus- 
tries not in any way directly useful to ourselves either 
for fighting, supplies, or necessary recreation. The 
United States is obliged to buy many commodities from 
other nations, and to pay for those purchases either 
in goods or gold. The supply of gold is limited, and 
it is necessary to avoid using it as currency to pay 
for purchases. The foreigner prefers to take his pay- 
ment in goods, and if he will accept jewels, pianos and 
gramophones, and other luxuries, instead of demand- 
ing coal and iron, which we need for ourselves, it is 
good business to give him all the “non-essentials” he 
will take and to receive “essentials” in return. For 
the purposes of export and import trade we are forced 
to manufacture goods of non-essential character, even 
though we divert to that purpose some material and 
labor that might be otherwise used on products useful 
at home. For present as well as future necessities 
export trade must be maintained and promoted. 


Non-Essential Plants Turn to War Work 


On every account the situation is to be dealt with 
positively rather than negatively. How can production 
of essentials be promoted? How can essentials be 
produced by plants now making non-essentials, and 
what amount of non-essential industry shall be per- 
mitted for export trade, and to afford a reasonable 
minimum of recreation and relaxation at home? These 
are great national questions, on the solution of which 
many minds are working in Washington and in many 
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other cities not so conspicuous in the public eye. Hun- 
dreds of American manufacturers who perceived that 
their normal product was not directly useful to the 
conduct of the war have already pointed out their own 
solutions and received contracts for work adapted to 
their equipment and labor. Marine steam engines are 
being built by makers of heavy stationary engines, 
gas engines and refrigerating machines. Uniform 
cloths have taken the place of fancy woolens in textile 
outputs. Cotton manufacturers have worked on sub- 
stitutes for silk fabrics, and silk weavers in their turn 
produce balloon and aeroplane coverings instead of 
dress goods. Watch factories build chronometers, com- 
pass and instrument parts, and torpedo mechanisms. 
Workers in precious stones are producing jewels for 
pivot bearings. Automobile part factories have made 
up new jigs and tools for producing motors and ele- 
ments for military standard chassis. These and thou- 
sands of other modifications have already been made 
by co-operation between army and navy specialists 
and manufacturers of non-essential goods who naturally 
wanted to maintain their organizations and at the same 
time help to win the war. It is not to be supposed 
for a moment that by “maintaining their organizations” 
it is implied that these manufacturers withheld men 
from military or direct Government service; on the 
contrary, thousands of factory hands were permitted 
and encouraged to drop their jobs and enlist in the 
service of the country as trained mechanics or other 
specialists, and the members of the organization re- 
maining successfully undertook the training of women 
and unskilled men to carry on the work. 


Many Small Plants Left Out 


There is still very much to be done in the same 
direction by other manufacturers. The fitting out of 
the American Army and Navy required enormous quan- 
tities of goods of:all kinds. Only a small number of all 
the various articles wanted could be ordered at once 
from previous samples or from specifications furnished 
by our Allies in the war. As the unknown designs 
were gradually developed into promise of success the 
need for the articles became more urgent, and manu- 
facture had to be started on an enormous scale. The 
result was that necessarily the big shops got the first 
orders; the problems could not be complicated by scat- 
tering the work about in small quantities. In this way 
many manufacturers who made generous and patriotic 
offers of their small plants for any kind of government 
use were unable to obtain orders of any kind. Most 
of these, of course, therefore kept on at their former 
“non-essential” work, and probably did what they could 
to help in raising funds for the Government as the 
Liberty loans were put on the market. Such men are 
naturally disturbed and probably aggrieved at any 
proposition to shut down their plants and stop their 
work indefinitely. Such a move should not be necessary. 

Our Allies have had all the problems which confront 
us, and in more difficult form, and they have made their 
own solutions. Great Britain commandeered each avail- 
able “non-essential” shop when work suited to its equip- 
ment was available, compensating the owners as ar- 
ranged by law. If certain parts of the work in a large 
shop were being produced in insufficient quantities 
some small shop might be commandeered and the work 
put in there, or the original proprietors might be allowed 
to take a contract at a reasonable profit. Canada, 
having many small shops, made their problems her 
own and claims to have provided every manufacturer 
asking it with work on some portion of the enormous 
total of munitions to be turned out. 


Some Priority Blundering 


Priority orders have been used with good effect on 
the whole, but many absurd situations have been re- 
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ported. For instance, engines urgently wanted by one 
department were given first-degree priority, while 
crankshaft forgings requisitioned by the engine builder 
went via another department and were put down in 
fourth place, and it took several weeks of interviews 
to get the forgings advanced, during which time the 
engines had to wait. To arrange a schedule even for 
machine parts in a small shop requires much thought 
and good judgment, but when the schedule is expanded 
to the entire manufacturing plant of a great nation it 
becomes too large for any mind to grasp the details, 
and many errors must result. 

Now that the greater needs of the army, navy and 
shipping have been standardized so that production is 
proceeding on a large scale in many plants, it should 
be possible to make an intelligent effort to provide for 
every manufacturer of non-essentials, work suited to 
his equipment and the skill of his employees; and to 
provide for every small shop, sub-contract work on 
details and parts for large orders which are being 
produced in other plants near by. While this is being 
done notification that non-essential industries are to be 
modified into essential industries will have the desired 
effect of inducing manufacturers to work up their stock 
on hand and put it on the market, and to present their 
cases to the authorities in charge of the readjustment 
so that suitable work may be found for their future 
activities. Time will thus be afforded for the needed 
changes, and the minimum loss will be caused, while the 
maximum benefit to the country’s interests will result. 


TIN CONTROL BY MR. HOOVER 


A Bill for That Purpose Reported Favorably 
to the House 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—The employment of a 
somewhat obscure phrase of half a dozen words 
in a bill just reported from the House Committee 
on Agriculture will result, if the bill is enacted, 
in placing the entire tin-plate industry under the 
direct control of the United States Food Admin- 
istration. The bill in question has been framed by 
Director Herbert C. Hoover and will have behind it the 
full measure of the Administration’s influence. The 
fact that it has been reported by the House committee 
after a short hearing accorded to Mr. Hoover is indica- 
tive of the intention of the Congressional leaders to 
pass the measure in a form entirely acceptable to the 
Food Administration and at the earliest practicable 
date. In a statement to the House committee Mr. 
Hoover says: 

“There is an increased demand for tin for munition 
purposes and a greatly increased use of ration con- 
tainers for these armies of some 12,000,000 men along 
the western front. They are eating to a large extent 
out of tin containers, and the amount of block tin 
available in the world is running short.” At the pres- 
ent time, he added, the tin-plate manufacturers are 
co-operating in a voluntary arrangement, as are also 
the tin-container makers, but some trades which use 
large amounts of tin are still getting their material 
in spite of the fact that the supply for food containers 
is in danger. In this connection Mr. Hoover specified 
tobacco, toilet articles, etc. 

From inquiries made here it is quite evident that 
Mr. Hoover’s plan to secure control of the tin-plate 
industry is not generally understood. Certain Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who have looked into the 
matter, however, are disposed to object strongly to 
giving authority to the Food Administration or to 
any other Government agency interested in a single line 
of work to control so comprehensive an industry as 
that engaged in the manufacture of tin plate, or even 
that branch of it producing containers. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of Commerce more 
than a year ago to supervise the distribution of tin 
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At a meeting of the New York Section of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers on Feb. 21 it was 
decided to recommend the appointment of a committee 
of the society to take up the question of the best utiliza- 
tion of non-essential industries, and to offer its co- 
operation with the authorities at Washington toward 
the best solution. There is no doubt that the assistance 
of such a committee would be welcomed, and that 
manufacturers working together could produce a better 
system of attaining the desired end than could be done 
by any man or men without actual experience in manu- 
facturing affairs. 

To win the war is impossible without hardship, even 
ruin and death. It is not to avoid hardship to the 
manufacturer and his organization that any should 
protest against the limitation of the work of any plant 
or industry; rather, it is to avoid reducing the output 
of the United States. We need every ounce of effort 
of every citizen. The authorities should never stop a 
man’s work in one line without putting him instantly 
into another job more necessary. This condition is an 
ideal impossible of full attainment, but its attainment 
is worthy of a strong and continued effort. Let us think 
of the situation as needing, not the limitation of non- 
essential activities, but the stimulation of essential 
activities. In this way every plant and every organiza- 
tion available for any part of the essential work of the 
United States should be utilized, and then the few 
remaining non-essential industries can safely be left 
to take care of themselves. 


plate and the allotment of imported pig tin has worked 
very efficiently and has been able to provide all food 
manufacturers with adequate supplies of containers. 
The amount of tin used for food packages probably 
exceeds that consumed by any industry employing it 
exclusively for containers, and, although food packers 
have from time to time become apprehensive regarding 
their supply, it is understood there has as yet been 
no noticeable shortage. In November, 1917, imports 
of tin aggregated 8,405,601 pounds, as against 5,078,610 
pounds for the corresponding month of 1916. 

Officials here have received inquiries as to whether 
it will not be practicable to secure a larger supply of 
tin from British sources during the coming year, in 
view of the extent to which tin plate will be used in 
the manufacture of containers for food to be shipped to 
the Allies as well as to the American forces in France. 
As has recently been pointed out in this correspond- 
ence, there was a substantial decrease in the amount 
of tin imported from the United Kingdom and Strait 
Settlements during 1917, which would have left a deficit 
as compared with 1916 but for the increase in receipts 
from the Dutch East Indies amounting to nearly 100 
per cent. There is some reason to believe that the 
conditions emphasized by Mr. Hoover may result in 
the release by Great Britain of a larger quantity of 
tin to the United States to meet the special emergency 
contemplated in the supplemental Lever bill. 


Growth of the Krupp Steel Plant 


The Krupp plant-at Essen, Germany, continues to 
grow. As given in the German daily papers, the bal- 
ance sheet of Fried. Krupp A. G., of Essen, for 1916-17, 
shows the value of the immovable property to amount 
to £12,192,000 after writing off £4,171,000 for deprecia- 
tion, as compared with £12,081,000 and £2,757,000 re- 
spectively in the previous year. The directors point 
out that the increasing requirements of the army com- 
pelled the firm to erect further extensive buildings, the 
carrying out of which at present war rates is highly 
costly and consequently involved the firm in specially 
heavy expenditure last year. As a large portion of 
the buildings will only be completed in the current 
financial year, further considerable expenditure will be 
incurred this year also. 





Making Cast Ammunition in France 





How Semi-Steel Shells Are Made— 
Composition and the Physical Prop- 
erties —Sand Lining for Cupolas 


BY E. RONCERAY 


HE war which has been engaging the attention 

of the civilized world for over three years has 

made necessary the introduction of new processes 
in the foundry as well as in other industries. The need 
for ammunition is great and exceeds what was con- 
ceived to be necessary, even by the most visionary. 
It is a well-known fact that five weeks after the declara- 
tion of war, the battle of the Marne ended when the 
French and Germans had practically exhausted their 
entire supply of shells. It was a tragic and critical 
moment and every means was resorted to to obtain 
shells, even though imperfect. 

It was at this time that practice shells, made of cast 
iron and containing only a small amount of explosive, 
were used and these were produced as quickly as the 
foundries could turn them out. The 75-millimeter (2.96 
in.) steel Shell gave such excellent results that every 
effort was made to secure them and even small shops 
were asked to bore and thread steel bars to produce 
these shells in two parts, one for the body and one for 
the cap. This imperfect type of shell and that made of 
cast iron saved the day for the 75-mm. rapid fire gun 
which was the most important weapon in use at that 
time. Steps were taken immediately for the manufac- 
ture of forged shells on an extensive scale and the out- 
put at present is so great that we are furnishing large 
quantities of them to our allies. 

_ A different problem was presented in providing shells 
for the large guns. With the increase in the diameter 
of the shells, manufacturing difficulties increased more 
rapidly. More time was required to make the large 
shells and to organize for their production in large 
quantities. It was then that the feasibility of using 
cast shells was seriously considered. 

It is well known among ordnance experts that the 
destructive effect of a projectile increases in proportion 
to its size more rapidly than the weight of the explo- 
sive it contains. Therefore, steel had the preference 
for shells in spite of the great cost of the raw material 
and the high cost of machining. Cast iron shells used 
as substitutes for steel were of a small capacity on 
account of the great thickness of wall it was necessary 
to provide, to insure adequate resistance to the ballistic 
action of the powder. 


Semi-Steel Shells 


The fonte acieree, that is, cast material and what is 
known as semi-steel, was considered and was selected 
finally for producing a comparatively cheap, quickly 
manufactured and reasonably effective shell. The Ger- 
mans can vouch for this. Since the beginning of 1915, 
an enormous number of these projectiles from 80 to 400 
mm. (3.15 to 15.71 in.) have been made and fired for 
the cause of civilization. In addition to the semi-steel 
shells, an enormous amount of grenades and projectiles 
of all kinds have been made of cast iron in France. 

The metal required for semi-steel shells was defined 
by the following data, based on the tests made in this 
country by the ordnance authorities and railroad com- 
panies. The test piece is a square bar, 40 x 40 x 200 
mm. (1.57 x 1.57 x 7.85 in.) long, cast on end in green 
sand with a riser. It is tested on two knives spaced 
160 mm. (6.30 in.) apart, by a falling weight of 12 kg. 
(26.41 lb.). The initial drop is from a height of 28 cm. 
(11 in.) and the weight is raised 1 cm. (0.254 in.) after 
each blow until rupture occurs. The average breaking 
height must not be less than 45 em. (17.71 in.). 

The tensile test piece is 18 mm. (0.71-in.) in dia- 


*From a paper prepared for the American Foundrymen’'s 
Association The author is a member of the association and 
lives at 9 Rue des Envierges, Paris, France 


meter x 150 mm. (5.91 in.) long, cast on end and turned 
down to 16 mm. (0.63 in.). The breaking strain must 
not be less than 25 kg. per sq. mm. (39,900 lb. per sq. 
in.). 

Hydraulic tests of 10 sec. duration, before banding, 
are made at a pressure of 300 kg. per sq. cm. (4500 
lb. per sq. in.) for the shells up to 160 mm. (6.30 in.) 
and 200 kg. (3000 lb. per sq. in.) for the larger sizes. 
Other tests after banding are made with compressed 
air or steam at 5 kg. per sq. mm. (75 |b. per sq. in.). 

A reasonable allowance is made for small defects 
difficult to eliminate entirely in practice, particularly 
when a great production is required. Small defects are 
passed externally in front of the band provided their 
thickness can be determined exactly with a needle and 
extend into the metal less than one-fourth of the wall 
thickness. 

No defects are permitted at the back of the band 
except small, interior depressions due to imperfect 
coring, provided that the thickness is not more than 2 
or 3 mm. (0.079 to 0.118-in.) and that the bottom of the 
shell is sound. 


Composition of the Metal 


No definite analysis is enforced provided the physical 
tests are satisfactory. In fact, the metal is a low phos- 
phorus, low sulphur and low carbon iron with a suffi- 
ciently high amount of silicon and a sufficiently low 
amount of manganese to leave it soft under the condi- 
tions of pouring. Typical analyses of semi-steel shells 


follow: 
Diameter Diameter 
of Shell of Shell 
150 mm 155 mm 
(4.74 in.), (6.11 in.). 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total carbon ; 3,25 3.06 
Silicon eer 1.34 1.17 
Manganese 0.66 0.61 
INU ook SE wn ee deo ae hee eae 0.08 0.08 
Sulphur 0.10 0.17 


To obtain a very strong metal it may be melted 
either in an open-hearth or electric furnace, which in- 
sures a low carbon product with some degree of cer- 
tainty, or by mixing cupola and converter metal. Ther- 
mic treatment will considerably improve the physical 
qualities. Tensile strengths of 35 to 40 kg. per sq. mm. 
(50,000 to 57,000 lb. per sq. in.) have been obtained 
regularly by these processes. This metal, however, in- 
creases the casting difficulties as it has a tendency to 
develop blowholes owing to its lack of fluidity. How- 
ever, for the heavy tonnages required in a short time, 
the cupola, well handled, gives satisfactory results and 
regularly produces metal that passes the necessary phy- 
sical tests. The bulk of the semi-steel shells made in 
France, either for the Allies, or for ourselves, have 
been cast of cupola metal. 


The Cupola and Its Equipment 


The standard cupola, as built in America, is capable 
of producing good semi-steel. The tuyeres, usually 
one or two rows close to each other in large cupolas, 
must be of the standard type, that is, flat and one-sixth 
to one-fourth of the section of the cupola. It is advan- 
tageous to employ a cupola, equipped either with a 
hearth for holding a certain amount of metal, or pro- 
vided with a receiver. The use of a receiving ladle is 
not recommended, as very hot metal with regularity 
of composition is essential. If a cupola equipped with 
a receiver is employed, provision must be made to heat 
the receiver white hot before pouring, or the first metal 
will be dull. 

A blower of ample size is required and it is more 
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advisable to have one of too large a capacity than one 
that must be driven to the limit to provide sufficient 
blast. I prefer a positive pressure blower to a fan, 
as the former insures better control of the melting. 


Sand Lining for the Cupola 


The best lining is none too good as all operating con- 
ditions are against its long life. The extended heats 
necessitated by the large outputs required, the exceed- 
ingly hot temperature needed for good metal, the large 
amount of coke burnt at each melt combined with its 
low quality at the present time and the large amount 
of limestone generally used, result in the rapid wear of 
the lining. Owing to the high cost and scarcity of re- 
fractory material in France, many foundrymen have 
adopted sand linings and it must be admitted that in a 
great many instances these linings have given equal, if 
not better results, than refractory brick. A good re- 
fractory sand is selected for this purpose and it should 
be rammed hard between the shell of the cupola and a 
wood form. It is then carefully dried and blacked. In 
wearing qualities it compares favorably with the best 
refractory brick. A thick lining, 12 in. or more, is 
recommended. 

The proportion of steel used in the mixture depends 
on the composition of the initial iron. If low carbon 
irons are employed, the amount of steel added must be 
less than if high carbon pig is used in the mixture. As 
a rule, the hematite irons now supplied contain more 
carbon than required, cold blast iron with low carbon 
content not being produced here in large quantities. 
Therefore, it is necessary to add a large amount of steel 
to the charges in order to reduce carbon in the final 
product. It is admitted that in the cupola -process, 
steel before melting, absorbs 1.6 to 2 per cent of carbon. 
Taking this into account it is easy to calculate how 
much steel must be added to reduce the carbon per- 
centage to the correct point. In French practice, up 
to 40 and even 50 per cent of steel is used. The amount 
generally charged, however, is from 15 to 30 per cent, 
according to the quality of the initial iron. 


Composition of the Final Product 


The final product varies for different sizes of shells 
and according to the methods of molding pursued. The 
shell casting must be softer for the smaller projectile, 
or more exactly, for the thinner shell, and also it must 
be softer when thé metal is poured in green sand molds 
than in dry sand. The physical properties of the test 
bars do not measure the final quality of the product. 
Therefore, test bars from the projectiles themselves 
are necessary. Such tests, together with actual firing 
practice, have shown that the best results are obtained 
when at least 20 per cent of the total carbon is in the 
combined form, this percentage being as high as con- 
sistent with the possibility of machining the shells. 
The total carbon is kept at about 3 per cent. Less than 
2.75 per cent gives a sluggish metal which is difficult 
to handle and liable to produce unsound castings. Above 
3.25 per cent carbon results in the production of cast- 
ings that are too weak. 

Several methods are pursued for controlling the 
combined carbon. One is to alter the amount of sili- 
con; another is to change the amount of manganese 
which seems to act in opposition to the silicon, and 
a third is to change the speed of cooling. Silicon 
precipitates carbon in the graphitic form and, conse- 
quently, reduces combined carbon; manganese has a 
reverse action, while combined carbon increases with 
the speed of cooling. 

Since the amount of manganese in the iron and 
steel we are using is about right, it has not been the 
practice to vary their percentages according to the 
silicon content. The speed of cooling is not easy to 
control and the only consideration given this factor is 
in connection with the change that takes place when 
the thickness of the shell is varied or the adoption of 
dry, or green sand molding methods. Silicon is the 
element most easily controlled and it is due to its 
control that semisteel shell manufacture has been suc- 
cessful in this country. 

To arrive at the minimum amount of silicon accept- 
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able, a test is made under the usual working condi- 
tions of the plant and the shells that are slightly hard- 
ened at the point are analyzed. These will contain 
the lowest admissible silicon percentage. 


Rule for Fixing Silicon Content 


Experience has shown that to obtain a sufficiently 
strong metal, the empirical rule 


T. C. + Si = 4.60 


This is the maximum amount of 
silicon. For instance, if total carbon is 2.80 per cent 
then Si = 4.50 — 2.80 = 1.70 per cent. If total carbon 
is 3.10 per cent then Si = 4.50 — 3.10 = 1.40 per cent 

The amount of silicon must be kept between the 
limits of 1.40 and 1.70 per cent, the one corresponding 
to the minimum of silicon giving the maximum re- 
sistance permitted without having chilled castings or 
shells that are too hard and the other corresponding 
to the maximum of silicon, above which the castings 
would be too weak. Care must be exercised to have 
these figures refer to the final product and, therefore, 
provision must be made for silicon losses in the cupola. 

In working between these limits, analyses made of 
the actual castings will show that the percentage of 
combined carbon will be more than 20 per cent of the 
total carbon necessary to give a satisfactory shell 
metal. If this figure is not attained, the physical test 
will not be satisfactory and the shells, when tested will 
be shattered into small splinters, similar to dust, 
whereas when 20 per cent or more of combined carbon 
is obtained, the splinters will be larger and will be 
more like those of forged steel shells. 

Regarding the other elements, phosphorus and sul- 
phur must be kept as low as possible, but it may be 
stated that satisfactory shells can be made with as 
much as 0.15 per cent phosphorus and 0.12 to 0.15 per 
cent sulphur. Phosphorus reduces the strength, but 
increases the fluidity. Sulphur is without much effect 
on the ‘strength, but it reduces the fluidity and 
retains carbon in the combined form. Its action is 
counterbalanced by the manganese. Sulphur, however, 
has a tendency to produce blowholes when the metal is 
not poured at high temperatures and when the mold 
is not gated to prevent the entrance of air into the 
mold with the iron. 


must be satisfied. 


The Chemical Composition and Physical Tests 


Maximum resistance to shock must not be sought, 
or the tensile strength will not be satisfactory. It 
must be remembered that a sample giving a high shock 
resistance will fail in the tensile test, and vice versa 
A test bar, breaking under a high falling weight, un- 
doubtedly reveals sluggish iron liable to produce blow- 


holes and to chill at thin points. The tensile test 
probably will not be satisfactory. Under these cir- 
cumstances, reasonable limits must be fixed in both 
directions and the rules outlined will enable this re- 
sult to be obtained. 

If a high figure for the falling test and a low tensile test 
ire obtained, silicon must be added. 

If the tensile test is high and the falling test too low, car- 


bon must be reduced 


Steel and ferrosilicon, or high silicon iron, are the 
two agents that will best serve the metallurgist, care 
being exercised to take into account possible varia- 
tions in the initial metals used. 


Frequent Analyses and Rapid Tests 


It is helpful, of course, to analyze the initial and 
final products. Though it is difficult to rely entirely 
upon the regularity of the materials received, it must 
be admitted that analyses, properly made, are impor- 
tant. All materials should be analyzed, especially 
iron, scrap, coke, limestone, sand, core oil and finished 
castings. After a short time these analyses will pro- 
vide a certain amount of fixed data which will enable 
the metallurgist to handle with a greater degree of 
certainty the factors that are liable to change from 
day to day. For instance, phosphorus, sulphur and 
manganese will remain about the same for each brand 
of iron, sulphur for each brand of coke, and limestone 
and sand do not vary much if received from one source. 
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Silicon loss and carbon gain in the cupola will not 
change much if the same practice is followed every 
day. 

Other factors, on the other hand, are liable to con- 
stant changes; these include silicon in pig metal, mois- 
ture in the sand, composition of the core oil, ete. 
Therefore, analyses must be made as frequently as 
seems necessary under the circumstances, always keep- 
ing in mind that it is a practical impossibility to work 
only from analyses, particularly on account of the 
irregularity of the materials. 

Either Keep’s or a chill test should be made con- 
stantly to determine roughly if the amount of silicon 
is right. If not the iron may be pigged and a part 
of the loss recovered, or the iron can be improved by 
additions in the ladle, or changes in the subsequent 
cupola charges. It is the prevailing practice to add 
powdered ferrosilicon in the ladle when the iron is too 
hard. 

It also may be necessary, when the product is too 
variable, to pig a certain amount of metal, for in- 
stance, to prepare a low carbon metal from hematite 
iron and a large percentage of steel to use instead of 


scrap. If this metal is analyzed it makes more cer- 
tain obtaining a satisfactory final product. Some 
firms knowingly increase their amount of foundry 


scrap of known composition by making the risers much 
larger than is really necessary. These processes in- 
crease the regularity of the work, but at a heavy ex- 
pense in time’ and money and they must only be re- 
sorted to when all other means have failed. 

A useful, rapid test consists of taking a sample of 
metal every half hour and pouring it against a chill. 
The sample is plunged into water when set and is 
broken immediately. An experienced eye can tell 
quickly the depth of chill that gives the right metal for 
the needs of the foundry. This depth is not the same 
for all classes of shells; it must be less for small, or 
thin projectiles, than for heavy ones. I prefer this 
to another test recommended by the ordnance depart- 
ment, which consists of pouring cones into open sand 
molds from time to time, and after cooling the points 
are broken off for the purpose of ascertaining from 
the fracture if the metal is right. 


Operation of the Cupola 


The operation of the cupola is similar to that for 
ordinary work. However, the amount of coke used is 
somewhat more than the usual average, but not so 
much as might be imagined. It is generally from 12 
to 15 per cent of the charges and this is essential on 
account of the necessity of having metal much hotter 
than is obtained usually, if sound castings are to be 
made. It must be borne in mind that a blowhole which 
would be unimportant in a machinery casting would not 
be passed in a shell. Also, it must be remembered that 
a certain amount of carbon is absorbed by the steel 
charged before it melts. 

Some foundries are using up to 20 per cent coke, 
but the writer considers this bad practice, as satis- 
factory results are obtained with a smaller amount. 
However, in spite of the high price of coke, foundries 
must not be tempted to reduce its consumption to less 
than that necessary to obtain the best results. Good 
shells are obtained regularly when the temperature of 
the iron at the cupola spout is about 1450 deg. C. and 
it must never be less than 1250 deg. C. when enter- 
ing the mold. Unfortunately, there are few practical 
methods of readily measuring the temperature of a 
stream of iron. 


Rules for Charging 


In charging the cupola, the rules laid down by 
Richard Moldenke may be followed. However, it has 
been found that better results have been obtained by 
increasing both coke and iron charges by 50 to 100 per 
cent over what he recommends. That means that coke 
charges are 6 to 8 in. high and iron charges in pro- 
portion. Different methods are followed for charging 
limestone and variations in the amounts used also pre- 
vail. With the poor grade of coke now furnished in 


this country, containing from 16 to 18 per cent of 
ash, some foundries use up to 12 per cent limestone and 
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add it to all charges, including the bed. This means 
that charging 12 per cent coke, as much limestone as 
coke is used. Other foundries use two and one-half 
times as much limestone as ash in the coke. Good 
results are obtained with 5 to 6 per cent of lime. Good 
limestone contains about 50 per cent lime. 

The pig iron should be broken into small pieces, but 
it is still more important to use steel in small rather 
than large pieces, as the action of cementation wi 
takes place before liquefaction takes some time and 
would not be completed if the pieces are too large. 


Income Tax on a Mathematical Basis 


Carl G. Barth, consulting management engineer, 
addressed the Philadelphia section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 26, on the income tax, pointing out inconsistencies 
of the law, including recent amendments, and declar- 
ing himself to be strongly in favor of taxing incomes 
upon a formula of mathematical progression rather 
than upon the present system of jumps, which he 
called the “block method.” 

Mr. Barth has, it appears, given considerable time 
and thought to improvement of the method of levying 
income taxes throughout the world. His findings have 
been presented to tax experts of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and, he said, had been passed upon as represent- 
ing an ideal system of income taxation, but one which 
Congress would be slow in adopting. He said that 
Congress was not made up of mathematicians, or its 
members would quickly see the superior advantages 
of the graduated method, which, he emphasized, polit- 
ical economists regard as the logical solution of the 
problem of taxing incomes. 

In practice, Mr. Barth’s method, as applied to the 
estimated incomes of all persons in the United States, 
would produce an annual revenue of about $504,000,000. 
He begins with incomes as small as $342, but said that 
in actual practice $500 might be accepted as a begin- 
ning, because this figure is small enough to include 
all wage earners whose incomes are sufficient to justify 
levying upon. While he admitted that the cost of 
collection of taxes upon small incomes might be greater 
than the monies derived, he thought the principle of 
direct taxation of incomes should be applied to all 
incomes if taxation is to be truly socialistic. 

By a series of charts Mr. Barth showed how his 
plan of taxation would work out. The results, in 
the aggregate, would be very much the same as under 
the existing law, but there would not be the present 
variation in the taxes levied upon two men, one on one 
side of a jump in the tax rate and the other on the 
other side. The tax on a $500 income would be, say, 
60 cents per year, while on a $20,000,000 income the 
Government would derive two-thirds, but the interven- 
ing steps would not be covered in a series of irregular 
jumps but on a straight upward-trending line or 
smooth curve. 


Fertilizers Under Federal Control 


Sulphate of ammonia, produced by by-product coke 
ovens, blast furnace dust and other ingredients of fer- 
tilizers have been placed under Government regulation 
by order of President Wilson. A licensing plan has 
been adopted. 


Unusual activity exists at the shipyards of the Mit- 
subishi Engine & Dockyard Co. of Nagasaki and Kobe, 
says the East and West News, which adds: “In addi- 
tion to eight merchantmen, ranging from 6000 to 8000 
tons each, to be completed before July, and for which 
ample steel is already in Japanese storehouses, plans 
are making to build submarines on a scale never before 
contemplated. Dr. K. Ito, an expert engineer, will have 
charge of this new department organized solely for the 
creation of the most approved types of under-sea craft. 
If necessary, a portion of these boats will be turned 
over to the Allies.” 











The Sections of Shearing Dies for Presses Are Always in Contact thus Preventing Accidents and Not Interfering with 


Production. 


The Sectional Guard Rail at the Right Can Be Readily Set Up or 


Taken Down and Removed to Another 


Location as Often as Is Desired 





Safeguarding the Automobile Worker 


A Semi-Portable Sectional Rail Guard 
and Other Accident-Prevention Arrange- 
ments Developed by the Ford Motor Co. 


devices have recently been developed by the 
Ford Motor Co. and are in use throughout the 
plant at Detroit. These include guards for presses 
and polishing machines, a special arrangement for 
freeing the air in the tool-grinding room from dust 
and a semi-portable sectional rail guard for use 


i: prevent accidents to workers, some interesting 





around pulleys and 
parts. 

The guard was developed by one of the em- 
ployees and consists of a number of posts and a 
series of identical sections which are supported by 
them to give the desired protection. One of the 


reasons leading to the development of this particu- 


similarly exposed revolving 


The Machines in One of the Tool Grinding Rooms Have Individual Driving Motors and Each Wheel Has an Iron Hood Cor 


nected to the Exhaust System Through a Ball 


or Universal Joint 
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lar guard was that it can be readily installed, thus 
eliminating the hazard of unguarded pulleys, since 
the guard may be placed at the time the machine 
is set up and work begun without waiting for a 
permanent guard to be built. The posts are fast- 
ened to the floor with screws, or nails may be used 
if the installation is only a temporary one, and the 
sections are hooked in place in the same manner as 


the members of a metal bedstead are put together. | 


If one or more of the sections should become broken 
at any time it is possible to remelt the pieces and 
make new sections there being practically no inter- 
ference with the output of the machine while this 
is being done since a new section can be readily 
slipped into place. When the permanent guard that 
was especially designed for a location is received, 
it can be substituted for the sectional rail which is 
available for use in some other portion of the plant. 

The guard which was especially designed for 
polishing stands can readily be adjusted to any de- 
sired position to cover the wheel, the manipulation 
of a single thumb nut being all that is required to 
make the change. The end nut of the spindle is 
protected by a hinged cap and a clean-out box is 
provided at the bottom of the guard where the 
larger particles produced by the grinding operation 





A Specially Designed Guard for Polishing Wheels Can Be 


Thumb Nut and the End Nut of the 


The New Steel Plant in Normandy 


A recent bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Caen, Normandy, gives particulars of the new steel 
plant near Caen. There are at present at Mondeville- 
Colombelle, as the site of the new works near Caen is 
known, four batteries of 42 coke ovens each, producing 
1000 tons of coke a day. Two other batteries came into 
operation and brought the output up to 1500 tons a 
day, or 500,000 tons a year. The blast furnaces, the 
first of which has been blown in, are about 95 ft. high 
and can produce 400 tons a day. Each furnace has five 
Cowper stoves, and the whole installation will allow an 
output of 450,000 tons of pig iron a year. The steel 
works contain four 30-ton converters and five open- 
hearth furnaces, giving an output of 275,000 tons of 
basic Bessemer steel and 125,000 tons of open-hearth 
steel every year. The blooming mill can deal with 
500,000 tons of ingots a year. The company already 
has large reserves of iron ore. 

A large engine room, 650 ft. long, contains two 
turbo-alternators of 3000 kw., one of 5000, and six gas 
engines of 6000 hp. The private harbor on the Orne 
canal is now ready for vessels of 2000 tons, but in time 
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accumulate. In this way these are not drawn 
through the suction fan forming a part of the 
exhaust system to which the guard is connected and 
the amount of wear on the fan is reduced. All of 
the sections of the guard are interchangeable thus 
enabling the wheel at either end of the stand to 
be protected. 

In one of the tool-grinding rooms of the plant 
the machines are driven by individual motors, pro- 
vision is made for plenty of outside light and air 
and in addition washed air is blown into the room. 
Each grinding wheel has an iron hood over it which 
is connected to the exhaust system through a ball 
or universal joint. In this way close adjustment to 
the wheel and the maximum of flexibility are se- 
cured and practically every particle of the emery 
and iron dust produced by the grinding operation 
is removed. 

In the arrangement employed for rendering the 
shearing dies of presses safe the two sections of 
the die are always in contact. Thus it is impossi- 
ble for the operator to get his fingers between the 
parts of the die and injure them, and this safe- 
guarding of the dies, too, is accomplished without 
interfering in any way with the production of the 
machine. 


Pe 
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Quickly Adjusted to Any Position by Manipulating a Single 
Spindle Is Covered by a Hinged Cap 


will be open to boats of 8000 tons capacity. Thus far 
30 fresh grants have been made for exploiting the iron 
ore deposits in Normandy, Brittany and Anjou, and 
the French Government is preparing to work the Littry 
coal fields between Saint-Lo and Bayeux. 





German Chromium Steel for Permanent Magnets 


In the report of the German Imperial Physico- 
Technical Institute for 1916 it is stated that 37 alloy 
steels with varying contents of carbon and chromium 
have been experimented upon, and a substitute for 
tungsten steel has been found for making magnets, as 
all the available tungsten had been commandeered by 
the German Government for war purposes. Though 
not so good as are the best tungsten steels for the pur- 
pose, the chromium steel selected has given satisfactory 
results equal to those of the more common tungsten 
steels. 

[As long ago as two years, a highly satisfactory 
permanent magnet steel was being made in the United 
States—a chromium alloy steel, instead of tungsten 
steel. It was described in THE IRON AGE, July 26, 
1917.] 











Great Housing Plan for Workingmen 


Employees of Shipyards and Other War Industries 
Will Be Cared For—Special Bureau Created— 
Cost-Plus Contracts Prohibited by One Bill 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—A gigantic labor housing 
project involving the expenditure of a round hundred 
million dollars is provided for in a bill passed by both 
houses and soon to be approved by the President, and 
a second measure which has just been introduced by 
Representative Clark of Florida, chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
The measure about to become a law carries $50,000,000 
for the housing of labor employed in the shipyards of 
the country, while the Clark bill appropriates a like 
sum to be expended in building homes for workmen 
employed in other war industries. The enactment of 
these two bills, it is believed, will solve the most serious 
problem that has confronted the Government in speed- 
ing up the war program and will make it practicable 
to provide an ample labor supply for every industrial 
concern working on a Government contract. 


Shipbuilding Retarded 


The difficulty of housing labor has greatly retarded 
the development of the shipbuilding program ‘of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and lack of shelter for 
the workers employed in the various yards has slowed 
down shipbuilding operations to a very serious extent. 
The temporary character of the work—for it is not to 
be expected that shipbuilding will long be maintained 
on the present scale after the war is over—has made it 
impracticable for the owners of the private yards to 
make the necessary investment in housing for their 
numerous employees, but failure to do so has greatly 
increased the current labor turn-over and has also had 
a demoralizing influence upon the wage problem. Thou- 
sands of workmen have been attracted by promises of 
high wages to plants without living accommodations, 
and when this fact has been ascertained, they have 
drifted away to other places in search of jobs in local- 
ities where homes could be secured. Yards badly located 
with respect to housing have been obliged to offset 
this disadvantage by increased wage scales, and in many 
cases to make daily allowances for the cost of trans- 
porting their men for considerable distances to and 
from their work. 


Special Bureau Created 


To meet these conditions the United States Shipping 
Board framed the measure just passed by Congress 
carrying $50,000,000 to be spent under the direction 
of a special bureau created for the purpose. The 
system to be employed for the disbursement of this 
big appropriation has been carefully worked out with 
a view to standardizing methods as completely as pos- 
sible and for the special purpose of providing a maxi- 
mum of salvage to the Government when the present 
emergency has passed. Under the plan as approved, 
it will not be the policy of the Government to requisi- 
tion land, nor to take title thereto, nor to appear as 
owner or lessee of any development or subdivision. 
The shipbuilding company in each case will be expected 
to contribute the land or the value of the land free 
and clear of all incumbrances and to organize a sub- 
sidiary “realty and construction company” whose char- 
ter shall be approved by the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration and whose capital stock shall not exceed the 
actual cash paid for the land to be improved, or, if the 
land be already owned, then the actual cash value 
thereof at the commencement of the operation. The 
shipbuilding company must convey such lands to the 
realty and construction company with full warranty 
of title. The funds necessary for the housing project 
will be advanced by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
upon a bond and mortgage executed by the subsidiary 
realty and construction company to the shipbuilding 
company and assigned to the fleet corporation. 


The building plans of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration have not yet been worked out in detail, but 
contemplate a variety of structures specially suited to 
locality, climate and other conditions surrounding each 
particular shipyard. While in certain cases barracks 
or dormitories will probably be used for the housing 
of considerable numbers of men without families, great 
pains will be taken, especially in larger projects, to 
provide attractive homes for married men, and in the 
case of large yards which promise to be permanent 
after the war the buildings and surroundings will be 
of a character to induce workmen to purchase them on 
easy: terms. 


Variety of Buildings 


The housing project contemplates community im- 
provements, such as schools, churches, parks, etc., and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation will maintain 
a strict control of all business establishments that may 
be located within the housing areas in order to prevent 
the exploitation of the workmen. So-called company 
stores will be strictly supervised and their books will 
be required to be open to inspection at all times. 

The officials of the Fleet Corporation have already 
conferred with the responsible officers of a considerable 
number of shipbuilding companies needing housing 
facilities and have received assurances that the project 
as outlined above will be satisfactory and that it will 
prove in all respects practicable. The housing act, 
however, clothes the Fleet Corporation with a large 
measure of discretion, which will enable it to modify 
the proposed system from time to time as special 
conditions or experience may dictate. The appropria- 
tion provided by Congress will be disbursed under the 
personal supervision of J. Rogers Flannery, director 
of housing, who will maintain headquarters with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in this city. 


Other Industries 


The housing project for other war industries than 
shipbuilding, as provided by the Clark bill, is neces- 
sarily much more flexible than the plan devised by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Providing accommoda- 
tions for workmen in a great variety of manufacturing 
establishments, it contemplates taking care of organi- 
zations ranging from a very few men up to the largest 
force employed by any single concern engaged on a 
Government contract. The Clark bill, therefore, clothes 
the Secretary of Labor with the broadest possible 
powers in the expenditure of the housing appropriation. 
He is authorized to enter into any arrangement or 
contract through any agency he may create and in 
anticipation of the enactment of this measure he has 
already organized a special bureau, at the head of 
which will be Otto Eidlitz, a New York architect and 
builder. Mr. Eidlitz was chairman of the subcommittee 
on housing of the Council of National Defense and as 
chief of the new bureau will have control of all the 
Government’s activities in providing living accommoda- 
tions for industrial workers outside the shipbuilders. 

The very unsatisfactory experiences of the Govern- 
ment under so-called cost-plus-profit contracts are offi- 
cially recognized for the first time by Congress in the 
framing of the Clark bill which contains the provision 
that “no work or contract done or made under or by 
authority of any provision of this Act shall be done 
or made on or under a percentage or ‘cost-plus’ basis.” 


The Mahr Mfg. Co., builder of oil burning furnaces, 
has moved its offices to 1300 Quincy Street, N. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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Application of Heat in Steel Treating” 


Principles of Generation by Elec- 
tricity, Gas, Oil or Powdered Coal 
—Special Furnace for Forgings 


BY A. F. 


of steel are the generation of heat and its subse- 

quent application to the metal undergoing treat- 
ment. The fundamental principles involved, as exem- 
plified by some of the methods in use at the present 
time, are touched on only. 


[Vr primary considerations in the heat treatment 


Ideal Conditions Not Obtainable 


Ideal heat treating conditions would be realized if 
we were able to transmit simultaneously to each mole- 
cule of steel a certain given amount of heat in a cer- 
tain given time. This, however, in practice is not at- 
tainable for reasons that appear obvious upon consider- 
ation of the inherent properties of steel, particularly, 
specific conductivity. As an illustration of this ideal 
situation, assuming that we have a solid sphere of steel 
suspended by some means in a hollow spherical muffle, 
which is heated uniformly all over, the ideal is ap- 
proached, obviously, as the size of the steel sphere de- 
creases. In an effort to approach as nearly as possible 
to the ideal in heat treating, fuel and furnace engineers 
have brought out a vast number of burners and fur- 
naces of various types and designs, many of which are 
on the market at the present time. 

In industrial heating there is no general solution as 
to what to use as a heating element and what sort of 
furnace to use it in. No single type of furnace, fuel or 
system is applicable to all problems. Quality of product 
and cost of manufacture are the basis on which the 
selection of the method of heat treatment should be 
determined. Obviously, it would not be feasible from a 
practical standpoint to treat 18-lb. high explosive shells 
in small electric furnaces nor would it be advisable to 
treat small steel balls in a gas furnace with a 6 x 4-ft. 
hearth. Each class of work calls for its own special ar- 
rangement for heat treating, hence we have such great 
variety in furnace design and such varied methods of 
heat generation. 

The following is a short table of fuels commonly 
used for heat treating, with their relative heating value 
and cost. Electricity has been classed here as a fuel, 
inasmuch as this paper deals with it primarily as a 
means of heat generation. The figures for fuel oil, city 
gas and electricity are based on recent prices; however, 
it is not desired that any of these computations be 
taken authoritatively, for in these days of fluctuating 
prices the computations of to-day are entirely upset 
by to-morrow’s quotations 


B.t.u. No. B.t.u. 
Price Basis Basis for lc. 
Electricity .....c« 0.01 per kw.-hr....... 3,412 3,412 
Gas 
Cty BRE sccoss 0.75 per 1000 cu. ft... 600 8,000 
Natural gas ... 0.50 per 1000 cu. ft... 950 19,000 
Producer gas .. 0.10 per 1000 cu. ft... 145 14,500 
Oil 
ae ae 0.075 per gal. .....<«- 146,000 19,466 
Kerosene ...... O:340 DOP BEbiicccccues 132,000 9,429 
Coal 
Piteeninens .... O60 Der tOMicaceckacs 14,000 20,473 





Note buying power of 1 cent in B.t.u. 


A great many mistakes have been made in select- 
ing a fuel from a chart of this nature. It is true that 
these figures represent accurately the calorific value 
of fuels, determined by careful experiment in the labo- 
ratory. However, the actual calorific power obtained in 
practice depends entirely upon the method of burning 
the fuel. For example, the old style oil burner of the 
forge shop will not give the calorific value from one 
gallon of oil that the recently perfected vaporizing 





*From a paper read before the Chicago section of the 
Steel Treating Research Society, Jan. 14, 1918. The author 
is metallurgist of the U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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system for burning oil will give. The general manager 
of one of the most progressive drop forge plants in this 
country told me that he had cut his oil bill in half by 
replacing the old style burners with this improved 
system. 

Means of Heat Generation 


The means used for the generation of heat also 
bears an important relation to the quality of product. 
A fuel which carries a considerable percentage of sul- 
phur has a deleterious effect on steel when the products 
of combustion come in contact with the metal. Oxidiz- 
ing atmospheres in the furnace cause excessive scaling 
and sometimes troublesome decarbonization of steel 
surfaces. The ease with which furnace atmospheres are 
able to be maintained depends largely upon the flexi- 
bility of the medium of heat generation. By flexibility 
is meant the ease with which the fuel lends itself to 
producing either oxidizing or reducing atmospheres in 
the furnace. Gas and oil are more easily controlled in 
this respect than coal or coke, depending somewhat on 
the facilities of burning them, while electricity is an 
ideal heating medium for producing neutral atmos- 
pheres. 

I hardened a number of small parts a short time 
ago in an electric furnace. To my surprise, after 
quenching the parts from 1500 deg. Fahr., not one of 
them showed the least particle of scale or oxidation. 
We investigated the matter immediately and found 
that a new piece of insulating brick placed in the fur- 
nace was responsible for the phenomenon, as it con- 
tained a substance, which produced a strongly reduc- 
ing atmosphere in the furnace. This phenomenon should 
prove of interest to some manufacturer who is treat- 
ing parts where even the thinnest scale is undesirable. 

The cheapest fuel on a strictly B.t.u. or calorific 
basis is not often the cheapest fuel for heat treating 
steel when all the factors which have a distinct influ- 
ence on the subject are taken into consideration. There 
is always a right fuel for the particular heat treating 
operation at hand and each problem should be thor- 
oughly studied and understood if the best solution is to 
be had. 

In heat generation and application the human ele- 
ment plays a very important part. The manufacturer 
who invests in expensive furnaces and fuel equipmert 
makes a grave mistake if he fails at the same time to 
invest in a suitable amount of brains to operate this 
equipment for him efficiently. Fool-proof heat-treating 
equipment is still a thing of the future, although con- 
siderable progress along the lines of automatic temper- 
ature control has been made, resulting in various ap- 
pliances which tend to minimize the difficulties en- 
countered, especially on very large installations where 
uniformity is as important as the enormous production. 

Furnace builders up to the past few years, with a 
few possible exceptions, seem to have been in a dormant 
state. While pyrometry, metallography and other re- 
lated branches of heat treating were making rapid 
progress the furnace men were apparently mentally 
asleep and it is only until comparatively recent years 
that they have been awakened to the crying need of 
better furnaces. With this awakening has come the 
electric furnace, new systems for burning oil, gas and 
coal and the basing of recent furnace design by the en- 
terprising furnace companies on sound scientific prin- 
ciples. 

The following may be enlightening to those of you 
who are in the market for additional equipment. But 


long years ago one of my friends called me in to look 
at a new furnace he had purchased which was not giv- 
ing the results anticipated. After I had listened: to the 
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unkind remarks he made about all furnaces in general 
and this furnace in particular, we went out to talk to 
the foreman of the heat-treating room and to look the 
furnace over. The furnace was all right for some oper- 





Figs. 1 to 6—Various Methods of Applying Heat in Furnaces for Heat Treating 


Steel 


ations, but was not designed for the work for which it 
was purchased. My friend told me it was guaranteed. 
I asked him if he had it in writing and he proudly pro- 
duced the contract, which read that the furnace was 
guaranteed to heat uniformly. I told him the real test 
of a furnace from the standpoint of a uniformly heated 
product is not the temperature variation when the heat- 
ing chamber is empty, but the temperature variation 
around the material to be heated when the chamber is 
loaded to full capacity. It is not extremely difficult to 
build a furnace whose special requirements are those 
referred to above. 


Electric Heat-Treating Furnaces 


Electric furnaces used in commercial heat treating 
may be roughly classed under two heads. 


Wire wound furnaces, where the resistance material con- 
sists of wire, usually composed of an alloy of nickel and 
chromium, and useful for temperatures up to about 1800 deg 
Fahr. These furnaces range in size from small laboratory 
furnaces to muffle furnaces with chamber dimensions of 24 x 
24 x 48 in. 

Carbon resistance 
is carbon 


furnaces where the resistance material 
Small furnaces of this type may be used for re- 
latively high temperatures and are suitable for treating high- 
speed steel and even for melting a quantity of brass 
furnaces have been built for steel treating, 
not in a position to say whether 
highly successful or not. 


Larger 


although I am 


they are 

The construction of the wire wound 
furnaces is very simple and the heating 
elements are easily manufactured if one 
is able to obtain the necessary materials 
for their construction. There are two 
general types of wire wound electric fur- 
naces which are used to quite a large 
extent for relatively small work. One 
type may be called the cylindrical or 
“Pot” type, illustrated by Fig. 1, and the 
other the ordinary hearth muffle type, 
as shown in Fig. 2. In the ordinary 
hearth muffle furnaces the work usually 
rests on the hearth, while in the cylindri- 
cal furnaces the work is usually sus- 
pended on jigs or by wires. 

When the product being treated re- 
quires the utmost care as to rate of heat- 
ing and uniformity of temperature the 
cylindrical type of electric furnace in my 
opinion is the ideal furnace to use. The 
advantage this furnace exhibits over the 
ordinary hearth muffle. furnace lies in the method of 
placing the work in the furnace. The work in the 
hearth muffle furnace resting on the hearth receives 
heat from three walls of the muffle by radiation and by 
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conduction through the surrounding air and by direct 
conduction from the hearth, while in the cylindrical 
type of furnace the heat is transmitted from all sides 
of the piece by radiation and by conduction through 
the atmosphere of the furnace. Another 
advantage is the facility for handling 
material in the cylindrical furnaces on 
jigs. In naming these ‘advantages I 
have based my deductions on prevalent 
practice, so do not misconstrue these 
statements as being meant to cover 
special cases where the hearth muffle type 
of furnace may have an advantage over 
other types. There are also special types 
of wire wound electric furnaces designed 
for special jobs. 


Gas and Oil Furnaces 


Gas and oil furnaces are, perhaps, the 
most widely used for commercial heat 
treatment. A discussion of the multi- 
tudinous designs in detail would, ob- 
viously, entail a great amount of time, 
so I will confine my remarks to short 
discussions of a few of the designs in 
common usage and will endeavor to out- 
line briefly some of their advantages 
and disadvantages. 

First, there is a simple underfired furnace which is 
being used at the present time for a large number of 
heat-treating operations. 

The combustion takes place below the hearth and 
the hot gases, products of the combustion, pass around 
the sides of the hearth into the heating chamber. Ob- 
viously, the edges of the hearth will heat first, and stock 
placed in the furnace if placed near the edge of the 
hearth will heat locally in the place which is nearest 
the edge. This can be overcome to some extent by 
building up the sides of the hearth as in Fig. 3. This 
arrangement atomatically stops any overloading at 
the sides of the furnace and tends to prevent cutting 
action of the gases near the hearth line of the furnace. 
There is no need to build these sides beyond a certain 
height for, once properly guided, the hot gases by na- 
ture will continue in an upward direction to the roof of 
the furnace. 

As to the location of the vents in this furnace, you 
would probably be amused if I were to ask whether 
or not you open your attic windows in the winter time 
when you are trying to heat your house. Why not 
apply the same common sense in heating steel and keep 
the vents out of the roof of the furnace. The heat in 
this furnace is transferred to the stock by the hot gases, 
the products of combustion. The stock also receives 


—-A Continuous Forging Furnace for Drop Forgings 


heat by radiation from the walls and arch of the fur- 
nace and by conduction from the hearth on which the 
stock rests. 


Instead of wasting the heat from the products of 
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combustion, which pass off into the atmosphere as shown 
in Fig. 3, at a temperature near that of the furnace 
temperature, we transmit some of this heat to the stock 
and furthermore preheat the air for combustion to 
about 600 to 800 deg. Fahr., thereby saving the gas 
which would be required to heat the air in actual com- 
bustion. 


Furnace Capacity and Overloading 


In connection with furnace design, mention of fur- 
nace capacity and overloading is opportune. Suppose, 
for instance, we have a carbonizing furnace as illus- 
trated by Fig. 4, with side walls 8 in. high on the hearth 
and a height of 20 in. from the hearth level to the arch. 
This furnace should not be loaded with carbonizing 
boxes 16 in. high, resting flat on the hearth and crowded 
closely together, if good work is desired. The tops of 
the boxes will, obviously, heat first, as the gases have 
not sufficient space in which to circulate around all 
sides of the box and to impart to each side and bottom 
an equal amount of heat. If it is desired to carbonize in 
this furnace good results could be obtained by using 
small boxes about 10 in. high, leaving a space of about 
6 in. between the boxes, and raising the boxes off the 
hearth a couple of inches to give the hot gases a chance 
to perform their function. 

As another instance, let us consider a number of 
small bolts treated in the same type of furance. The 
bolts have been thrown in a pile on the hearth as shown 
in Fig. 5. The bolts on the outside of the pile obviously 
heat up first and when they are ready to quench the 
inner portion is still relatively cold. If you wish to 
melt a dish of orange ice uniformly and rapidly you 
will spread it in a thin layer over the plate. The same 
common-sense principle applies to steel treating. Over 
loading furnace chambers in heat treatment is a com- 
mon thing in these days of maximum production and 
not a little trouble may be directly traceable to it. 

Over-fired furnaces also have their adherents and 
much has been said of their good and bad qualities. 
Fig. 6 represents one type of over-fired furnace utiliz- 
ing a perforated arch. This furnace is adaptable to 
low charges. When the charges are high there is a 
tendency to overheat the top. The gases, due to the 
peculiar construction of the perforated arch, necessarily 
enter the chamber at a relatively high velocity which is 
liable to cause decarbonization with high charges. 
However, the most undesirable feature, to my mind, 
in the over-fired furnace is the cold hearth. This argu- 
ment also hits the over-fired car type furnace in com- 
mon usage. The upkeep of the perforated arches 
usually runs into considerable expense which is another 
decided disadvantage. The distinct advantage pos- 
sessed by car type furnaces lies in the facilities they 
offer for handling material. 


Powdered Coal Ash Fuel 


I will not go into the design of coal-fired furnaces 
on account of the fact that they are rapidly being re- 
placed by equipment using oil or gas. However, I be- 
lieve powdered coal could be used to distinct advantage 
in some heat treating operations. Powdered coal burn- 
ing is in its infancy, we might say, at present and al- 
though it has been used in cement kilns and other 
places for a number of years, in my opinion it promises 
to become of considerable importance in other lines of 
work. 

A few words relative to forging furnaces seem op- 
portune before concluding. It seems to have been a 
prevalent idea that any manner of heating device would 
suffice for bringing steel to the proper (or improper) 
temperature for forging, and in many cases the brick- 
layer was placed on his qwn initiative in the matter 
of furnace design and construction. While this attitude 
was quite complimentary to the bricklayer and while he 
must have individually profited by his experience in 
this line of work, there is a considerable doubt in my 
mind as to whether this practice proved the best for 
all concerned. For good forging practice a uniform 
temperature throughout the bar to be forged is essen- 
tial. With heavy sections the tendency has been toward 
quick “wash heats,” which often result in a cold core 
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of metal. I have seen a “dripping” heat exhibiting this 
cold core in the center of a bar when it was placed upon 
the hammer. On the other hand, long soaking heats at 
a high temperature are undesirable from a metallurg- 
ical standpoint. The stock should be brought up evenly 
to the correct temperature and then forged. Furnaces 
using a flame blasting against the stock, whether gas 
or oil fired, are bad. It is evident that these furnaces 
will not produce an even heat throughout the charge 
of the furnace, as the stock lying near the tip of the 
flame will be hotter than that nearest the burner. 


Special Furnace for Forgings 


Fig. 7 is a sketch of a continuous forging furnace 
which has proved very satisfactory in drop forge work. 
The combustion takes place above the stock near the 
discharge end of the furnace. This, obviously, is the 
hottest part of the furnace. The stock resting upon the 
level portion of the hearth is allowed to soak at the 
forging temperature a very short time before re- 
moving to the hammer. The hot gases pass back to the 
charging or rear end of the furnace and through a 
system of preheaters located on top of the furnace. 
While this furnace is over-fired it is free from most 
of the disadvantages named, due to its particular de- 
sign. This same design of furnace is being used to a 
very great extent in this country for shell forging and 
has proven very efficient. It is equipped with a vapor- 
izing system for oil, which uses only 40 per cent of the 
fuel oil necessary for the same heating operation in 
other furnaces. 

1 realize the incompleteness of this paper in rela- 
tion to the subject at hand. But I have tried only to 
express my own views, based on practical experience. 


Thermal and Electric Conductivity of Carbon 
Steels 


Dr. Carl Benedicks in 1902 proposed a numerical 
relation between the electric resistance of steels and 
their composition, his equation being based on his own 
experiments, and expressing the conductivity as a func- 
tion of the sum of percentages of dissolved carbon plus 
the sum of equivalent carbon values of all the other 
dissolved elements, says a writer in the London Jron 
and Coal Trades Review. His equation has been ac- 
cepted within certain limits by other writers. But as 
regards the thermal conductivity of carbon steels in 
connection with their composition, according to Takeo 
Simidu, a Japanese author, hardly anything has been 
published. He therefore has made investigations to 
ascertain in what manner the amount of dissolved ele- 
ments, especially carbon, affects the thermal conduc- 
tivity of steels. The method and results of his investi- 
gation are published in the latest issue of the Science 
Reports of the Tohoku University. The thermal con- 
ductivity of steels, he finds, varies in the same manner 
as the electric conductivity and he gives three equations 
to calculate it for forged, annealed, or quenched steel, as 
the case may be. In a comparative table he gives the 
calculated and observed values for a dozen specimens 
of Krupp carbon steels for each of the three treatments 
and the discrepancies between theoreticals and actuals 
only range between +0.009 and —0.0012 gr. cal. per 
deg. cm. sec. Another table gives the ratios of the two 
conductivities, or the product of the thermal conduc- 
tivity and the electric resistance. 


Spanish Exports of Iron Ore 


Exports of iron ore from Spain for the first nine 
months of 1917 were 4,425,225 tons, as compared with 
4,401,106 tons in the same period in 1916, according 
to the Revista Minera. Exports of iron pyrites to Oct. 
1, 1917, were 1,658,285 tons, as against 2,323,065 tons 
to Oct. 1, 1916—a large decline. Manganese ore ex- 
ports had increased from 5611 tons to 17,519 tons in 
the same nine-month periods of 1916 and 1917 respec- 
tively. Imports of pig iron were only 11,866 tons to 


Oct. 1, 1917, as compared with 23,837 tons to Oct. 1, 
1916. 





Standardized Form for Shop Sketches 


An Arrangement That Enables Freehand 
Sketches to Be Made Easily and Quickly 


and Provides for 


Making Blueprints 


BY P. A. SMITH* 


KETCHES are frequently a source of annoyance 
around a plant, causing delay and expense. The 
forms shown were designed to overcome this situ- 

ation and to standardize the making of sketches. Their 
size is 9% in. wide by 11 in. long. The original is of 
tough, thin stock and is section ruled into 1-in. squares 
by 0.1 in., which helps in making quick or freehand 


sketches. It is thin enough to permit making a clear 
blueprint. The duplicate and triplicate copies carry a 


detachable slip at the bottom, to 
be signed and returned. All copies 
are numbered alike and are 
punched at the edge for filing in 
a loose-leaf binder and perforated 
at the top for filing on an arch file. 

The following is an outline of 
the use of the forms in various 
cases. Suppose a part of a lathe 
is broken. The departmental fore- 
man makes a requisition for a 
new part with his report as to the 
cause of the break. The purchas- 
ing department receives this and 
has a sketch of the broken part 
made by the drafting room and 
two prints. The original is held 
by the drafting room; the dupli- 
eate is sent to the lathe manufac- 
turer with the purchase order. 
This bears the number of the 
sketch, and the sketch bears the 
purchase order number. The man- 
ufacturer returns the numbered 
detachable slip with his acknowl- 
edgment of the order. The tripli- 
cate is filed with the unfilled pur- 
chase order where it can be quickly 
referred to by the buyer in corre- 
spondence or discussion. One of 
the prints goes to the receiving 
clerk, so that the part can be prop- | 
erly checked when received. The 
other print goes to the shop order 
clerk for his use and record. If 
the repair is an intricate one this 
clerk can obtain another print for 
the foreman who is to do the re- 
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sketch is sent to him for approval. If acceptable and 
his order is received, as many copies as are required 
are sent to the shops for manufacture. If the cus- 
tomer’s order is a complicated one, quick sketches of 
the matter pertinent to some one department can be 
made and the job started, as for instance sizes for 
foundry flasks, jig castings, etc. 

Where the work is important enough we use trac- 
ings, but find many cases where these forms fill in to 
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ai 7 . ¢ , avn <« The Ruled Original Furnishes a Convenient Means for Making Freehand Sketches 
pair work. Thus all who have a Which Can Be Blueprinted if Desired, while the Duplicate and Triplicate Provide 
part in requesting, buying, fur- for an Acknowledgment of the Sketch by Other Departments Interested 
nishing, receiving, recording and 


replacing the part have the necessary information 
at hand. When the order is completed the copy 
from the receiving clerk is filed by number, and, 
since the original is filed by name, a cross index is 
made. If a record of machine repairs is kept the num- 
ber of the sketch is entered on it. This record will 
show if the same part is breaking frequently and a 
change in design or material may correct the fault or, 
perhaps, cause the machine to be scrapped. 

Another use follows. Suppose new or experimental 
work requires the purchase of goods. Copies of the 
sketch are sent out with the inquiry for prices. When 
a decision is reached as to the vendor the course out 
lined above is followed. It is often found best not to 
give vendors all the information that your shop draw- 
ings would carry. If the seller requires more copies 
for the purpose of manufacture, etc., a turn of the blue- 
print machine supplies them. 

If a customer wants something special made a 
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advantage. The detachable slip traces delivery and 
places blame for tardiness. Where standard machines 
are used, one sketch can be used for many things. 


Shipyard Is Building Town for Workmen 


The Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, which is 
building a new shipyard at Bristol, Pa., is making rapid 
progress on the construction of buildings for housing 
its workmen. The Fred T. Ley Co., New York, con- 
tractor, has erected a large number of barracks and 
private dwellings and more are being built. The town 
will include barracks for 1800 unmarried men, 50 
apartment buildings that will house 1000 small fami- 
lies and 500 separate group houses for 1500 other fami- 
lies and 400 single houses for the larger families. These 
buildings will accommodate 3000 workmen, and these, 
with their families, will make up a town of about 10,000 
population. About 3000 other employees of the ship- 
yard will be housed elsewhere. The housing facilities 
will be completed in the early spring. 
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Mass Production at the Winchester Shops* 


Details as Typified in the Making of Cart- 

ridges—A Product in Which the Material 

Cost and Scrap Recovery Are Important 
BY W: E. FREELAND 


HE production problem of the cartridge depart- 
ment is made interesting, not so much by the 
variety of product as by the volume. Hand- 

ling half a billion pieces a day involves complex 
tally problems; the relatively high cost of raw ma- 
terial (75 per cent of the finished product)° makes 
it necessary to maintain a rapid flow of work in 
order to keep the inventory of work in process low; 
the value and volume of scrap (nearly four times 
the direct labor cost), most of which is put back 
into process, adds to the difficulty and importance 
of production control. 

From the assembly operation and time chart, 
Fig. 1, it will be seen how quickly any interference 
to production will be reflected and how little oppor- 
tunity there is to make up lost time. This chart 


solve. That problem is to determine the stocks 
which should be carried—of finished products, fin- 
ished components and tools—to give good service to 
customers without carrying too large an inventory. 
Each successive step back from the finished product 
means a longer period before shipment but less in- 
vested in inventories. The decision was made that 
in cartridge making the most efficient plan was to 
stock heavily in tools and to a less degree in brass 
previous to the finish rolling to final thickness, at 
which point the raw material stock is very flexible 
and a smaller investment serves a much wider range 
of finished product. The turnover from this point 
is from one-half to one-third that required when it 
is necessary to start with the initial processes. 
There are great seasonal variations in the sales 
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Typical Assembly Chart for Making Cartridges 


emphasizes the necessity for a system of control 
which provides for ample preparation well ahead of 
production, and also provides ways to promptly 
overcome interferences. The very high relative cost 
of raw materials makes it unprofitable to maintain 
any appreciable reservoirs of partially or completely 
finished components or tools to draw from in case 
of delays. 

Cartridge manufacture furnishes an interesting 
example of a problem many industries have to 





*Fifth article on the organization and management of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven. General fea- 
ures were covered in the issue of Jan. 3; the engineering 
departments, in the issue of Jan. 17; methods of handling 
costs, in the issue of Jan. 24, and the application of the man- 
agement system to the cartridge shops on Feb. 21. 


of cartridges, and these variations make it very 
difficult to maintain proper stocks on a maximum 
and minimum basis, so the scheme of controlling by 
schedules has been adopted. On the first of each 
month the sales department furnishes to the Car- 
tridge department a loading schedule for a month, 
but three months in advance. Thus the July sched- 
ule is sent to the cartridge department on April 1. 
The monthly schedule furnishes lots of sufficient 
size for economical manufacturing, but at the same 
time is short enough to permit the sales department 
to correct its estimates and make any required ad- 
justments in the next schedule without material in- 
convenience. By this method expensive and demor- 
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In the process of shellacing 
heads and necks, the me- 
tallic cartridges are placed 
in a vibrating hopper shown 
in the background and 
dropped in a vertical position 
into the filling frame and 
from this dropped into the 
carrier shown in the fore- 
ground. They pass through 
an automatic shellacing ma- 
chine which first shellacs 
the primers and then the 












alizing changes of the manufacturing program are 
obviated. 

The lot system of production has been adopted 
in place of the flow system, because it possesses 
these advantages: Preparation is simplified; def- 
inite unit prices can be secured on each lot; a con- 
tinuous inventory of work in process can be ob- 
tained, and a definite closing of the books can be 
secured without a physical inventory or estimates. 

The monthly schedule furnished by the sales de- 
partment specifies the finished goods wanted; gen- 
eral plan sheets, Fig. 2, furnish the manufacturing 
information necessary to furnish proper instruc- 
tions for the shops, and balance of stores sheets, 
Fig. 3, show the status of existing stock and open 
orders. There are a general plan sheet and a bal- 
ance sheet for each finished product and each com- 
ponent part. The information necessary to origi- 
nate production orders is obtained from the three 
foregoing records. A loading order for each item 
on the schedule is written and apportioned on the 
balance sheets. A material list, Fig. 4, and a tool 
list, Fig. 5, are written by referring to the general 
plan sheet. 

From the tool lists, stores issues are written for 
tools shown by the balance sheets to be in stock 
and manufacturing orders are prepared for tools 
that must be made. Raw materials and component 
parts are apportioned directly from the material 
lists, and production orders, Fig. 6, for components 
to be made and purchase requisitions for raw ma- 
terials not in stock are originated. Owing to the 
necessity for “stringing” lots, due to the great 
physical volume of the product, the shops, upon the 
authority of the proper order, originate the issues 
for withdrawing raw materials or worked materials 
from stores. A periodic adjustment of the appor- 
tionment is made to compensate for the difference 
between actual issues and quantities apportioned. 

All the foregoing work is done by the planning 
section, which also prepares the shop instructions 
for the performance of each operation. These in- 
structions include a sub-order, Fig. 7; a machine 
set-up card, Fig. 8, for each operation, and identi- 
fication cards or blocks for each box of work. A 
sub-order for each operation is necessary, as one 
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necks of the cartridges. 
They are placed upon a roller 
conveyor and the girl at the ex- 
treme right removes the surplus 
shellac. They continue along the 
gravity conveyor through all electrically 
heated drying apartment and as they emerge 
from this are set upright for inspection. The girl 
at the left in the foreground is inspecting the cart- 
ridges as they go by, punching out improperly shellaced 
cartridges, which fall into the box shown at the bottom. As 
the cartridge carriers continue around the roller conveyor 
they reach a combined lifting and dumping device which de- 
posits the shells in a conveyor box and carries the empty 
carrier up to the loading machine again 


shop usually performs but one or two operations. 
The return of the sub-order is a notification of the 
completion of each operation. 

Copies of each production order, together with 
sub-orders, tool lists and machine set-up tickets 
for each operation, and stores issues for tools are 
sent to the scheduling section by the planning sec- 
tion, whereupon the master plan of work, Fig. 9, 
is placed in an active file and after a tentative date 
is set for running the lot, the tool lists, stores 
issues and the preparation copy of the machine 
set-up ticket are sent to the preparation section. 

When the preparation section has the tools in 
the shop cage ready for the job, the tools prepared 
space on the preparation copy of the machine set- 
up ticket is initialed and dated and the ticket re- 
turned to the scheduling section. 
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The planning board, as usua 
has one set of pockets with 
three divisions for each ma- 
chine and a hook on which is 
hung a tag indicating the em- 
ployee on each machine. This 
tag is removed from the em- 
ployee’s board and hung on 
the machine hook, and the machine tag is hung on the em- 
ployee’s board. In case a machine is shut down a card is put 
in the front pocket, showing the interference, as Machine 
Down—TN, indicating no tools 

Where there is a more or less continuous flow of the 
product day in and day out, 
for the planning board, 
chine: machine symbol 


same 
a machine board is substituted 
which merely records for each ma- 
operator assigned to machine; kind 
interference, 


of work for which set up; 
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The scheduling section, upon the return of the 
preparation ticket, proceeds to finally schedule each 
operation. As yet no attempt is made in the de- 


partment office to schedule to individual machines, 
each shop being considered as a single productive 
unit, with a certain weekly capacity when running 
a specified number of hours, and sub-orders are 
issued up to this capacity. 


The assignment of work 
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The Planning Section in Providing Manufacturing Activiti 


to individual machines is left to the shop foreman. 
So far the centralization of control is limited to 
the extent necessary to secure proper co-ordination 
of schedules and proper preparation. 

Due to the standardized manufacturing speci- 
fications, the flow of work through the shops is 
practically automatic, so that it is only essential 
for the departmental office to have control of the 
machine set-ups. No move tickets are required, as 
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the moving of the work is a routine matter handled 
by truckers assigned to specific routes, who pick up 
such material as has accumulated since their last 
trip and convey it to the next shop. To prevent 
mixing the work, each box has an identification 
card, 

The scheduling section sends one copy of the 
sub-order and three copies of the machine set-up 
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tickets to the group, or general foreman’s, office, 
whence the machine set-up tickets are sent to the 
designated shops and the sub-orders are filed by 
order, all the sub-orders of one production order 
being filed in sequence of operations. The schedul- 
ing section retains two copies of each sub-order, 
filing one by shops, subdivided by order numbers, 
and filing the other in a tickler file of starting and 


finishing dates. These are followed up by the 
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PART SYMBOL 


CARTRIDGE DEPT. 
MASTER PLAN OF WORK 
OPERATION 


FINISH 
PRoouCcTION 


PLANNING 


DATE START PLANNING 

DATE START 1ST OPERATION 
DATE FINIGH LAST OPERATION 
DATE ORDER CLOSED OUT 
QUANTITY ORDERED 
QUANTITY STARTED 

QUANTITY FINISHED 
QUANTITY SCRAP 

TOTAL FACTORY COST 


COST PER 1000 


The Master Plan of Work for Following a Lot of 


scheduling section to see that the production func- 
tion is maintaining the schedules laid down. 

A group office serves as the headquarters of the 
general foreman of a group of shops, the functional 
overseers, chief clerk and payroll clerk. The shop 
offices tally and report all time and quantities to 
the group office, where all rates are kept and the 
financial computing of the payroll done. A copy of 
the master plan of work is kept in all group offices 
to show the status of the work. The information 
for posting to these and to the original master plan 
of work retained by the departmental scheduling 
section is obtained from the various copies of the 
machine set-up tickets en route into or out of the 
shops. A schedule board for all shops is main- 
tained in the departmental office as a means of 
quick reference and to visualize the status of all 
open production orders. Each shop keeps the next 
shop ahead informed of the start and finish of each 
lot by a simple notice slip. 

Assignment of machines is made by the shop 
foreman from a planning board on which there is a 
pocket for each machine and three divisions in each 
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Orders Have Been Dispatched to the Scheduling Section 
pocket: Work ahead not ready (top); work ahead 
ready (middle), and work in process (front). The 
symbols of the machines assigned are entered on 
the three copies of the machine set-up ticket. The 
instruction copy of the ticket is placed in the work- 
ahead-not-ready pocket, and if more than one ma- 
chine is assigned extra tickets for each machine 
must be written and placed on the board. The 
preparation copy of the ticket is given to the ma- 
chine adjuster, who withdraws the tools from the 
tool cage, sets up the machine, and returns the 
ticket, properly initialed and dated, to the shop 
clerk, who attaches the preparation and instruction 
copies of the ticket together, moving both into the 
work-ahead-ready pocket. As each machine starts 
on a lot, the instruction ticket is put into the work- 
ing pocket and the preparation copy returned to the 
group office and thence to the scheduling section 
as a notice that the lot has been started. 


Each shop foreman is required to maintain a 


small card file on his desk, with three divisions: 
Orders not started; orders started; orders held up 
The schedule copies of the ma- 


by interferences. 
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chine set-up tickets are placed in the proper divi- 
sions of this file to show the status of the orders in 
the shop. Thus the combination of this small file 
and the planning board shows the status of every 
order and of every machine, so that the foreman 
or any one else can quickly determine the condi- 
tion of the shop. Cards indicating the reasons for 
interferences are placed on the planning board as 
soon as interferences are reported. 

Labor is controlled by means of operation cards, 
Fig. 10, and the use of “late arrival—early exit’ 
cards, Fig. 11. Each operator registers in by lift- 
ing his operation card from the attendance boards 
and registers out by depositing it therein when 
leaving. The attendance board is locked except at 
the regular starting and leaving times, so that any 
employee irregular in attendance must apply to the 
shop office, where a late-arrival-early-exit card is 
signed before his operation card is issued or before 
he can get by the watchman at the gate. 

Production is tallied by weight on a weight tally 
sheet, or, where a machine is equipped with a count- 
ing device, upon a counter tally sheet. The weight 
tally sheet is converted to quantity in the shop 
office. 

Each time an operator changes a lot the opera- 
tion card must be changed and the time stamped 
at the shop office. The cards are all stamped with 
the starting time each session before being placed 
in the attendance boards. All operation cards must 
be turned in at the end of each shift. The pro- 
duction shown by the tally sheets is posted to the 
operation cards, the time checked and the cards 
forwarded to the group office for making up the 
payroll and the labor distribution cards, Fig. 12. 
Time clocks are not necessary with this system, but 
each shop office must have a time stamp. 
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The Care Taken to Keep Records of Movements of Materials, 


Production is posted from the tally sheets to a 
lot record, Fig. 18, which is the permanent shop 
record of all lots upon which any work has been 
done. Upon the completion of a lot the two copies 
of the machine set-up ticket remaining in the shop 
are signed, dated and the production and scrap 
posted. The instruction copy is sent to the shop 
tool cage where the tool list is attached, the tools 
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collected and all sent to the central tool cage, whence 
the tool list and instruction ticket are sent to the 
scheduling section via the preparation section. The 
scheduling ticket is sent to the group office where 
the tool list is attached, sub-orders removed from 
the active to the completed file, the lot schedule 
board cleared and the ticket is then sent to the 
scheduling section. The group office checks each 
lot upon completion to make sure that no work has 
been left uncompleted or undelivered and that all 
scrap has been sent to the central scrap inspection 
point for credit. The scheduling section is respon- 
sible for the return of all papers to the planning 
section when the lot has been completed, including 
the original copy of the production order. 

The high relative value of the scrap produced 
makes it necessary to use extreme care to secure 
proper tallies and credits for the scrap from each 
lot. This is accomplished by sending all copper- 
bearing scrap to a central weighing and inspection 
point, each box of scrap being identified by a 
scrap card, Fig. 14, showing the lot that should be 
credited. The inspectors in the shop determine 
what is scrap, but at the central point it is again 
inspected before being put into stores for re-use and 
all foreign matter thrown out. The scrap cards 
are summarized each day on a copper scrap tally 
sheet. 

A transfer slip, Fig. 15, is provided for use when 
it is necessary to transfer materials from one lot 
to another without passing it through stores, and 
if there are a number of transfers to be made from 
one account, cartridge brass, for instance, to sev- 
eral order numbers, a group transfer sheet, Fig. 16, 
is employed. Excess material drawn from stores 
and returned without being processed is reported on 
stores, Fig. 17, or worked material credit slips. De- 
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Including Scrap, 
rorms Here Shown 


Is Indicated in the System of Cards and 


liveries to worked material or finished stores are 
reported on worked-material-received slips. The 


triplicate copy is signed by the trucker and left with 
the originator as his receipt, serving on the last 
delivery as the authority for closing out the lot. 
The original and duplicate copies accompany the 
goods, the trucker securing the signature of the 
consignee on the duplicate copy and retaining it as 
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his receipt. It will be noted that this method of 
receipting for goods is identical in principle with 
the express company methods where the transport- 
ing agent assumes liability for goods from the time 
picked up until delivered and receipted for at des- 
tination. 

After checking the delivery the consignee signs 
the original and sends it to balance of stores which 
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An Attendance Board, Locked Except at Starting and Quit- 

ting Times, Provides Pockets for Individual Operation Cards 

Deposited, for Example, at Leaving Time. Time Clocks are 
Not Used 


posts it to the balance sheet and then forwards it 
to the cost division. Where there are a great many 
deliveries of the same finished components or am- 
munition from one point to another each day, a 
tally of the shipments is posted on a tally transfer 
sheet, Fig. 18, and a single worked-material-re- 
ceived sheet is made out for each item on the tally 
transfer sheet. This saves considerable clerical 
labor and lessens the number of papers to be 
handled. 

A report of production by lots is made daily by 
each shop on a production report form and a simi- 
lar report of scrap by lots is made on a similar 
scrap report form. These are posted from the tally 
sheets. These two reports show what a shop has 
done but they do not show what the shop might 
have done and did not do. To show this, together 
with reasons for inactivity, it is necessary to se- 
cure an analysis of the idle machine time, and this 
is secured by recording on a machine-interruption 
record, maintained in the shop office, the idle time 
of each machine classified under four general heads: 
machines, materials, men and tools. These are 
shown in further detail by the use of symbols found 
on a printed list of standard interruptions. 

The interruptions by machines are totalled ver- 
tically and by causes horizontally. The totals are 
posted either daily or weekly to a machine activity 
report, copies being provided for the shop office, 
group office and department office. This report of 
machine activity with analysis of causes has proven 
invaluable. The frequency of the reports is varied 
according to the exigencies of operating conditions, 
but the shop record is maintained regularly as a 
routine matter. 

The activity of the machine is important, not 
alone as affecting the production in a single shop, 
but also as affecting the productivity of other shops 
and to secure a prompt record of production hold- 
ups amounting to an hour or more, an interruption 
card is made out in triplicate and copies sent to both 
the group and department offices. Removal of the 
interruption is reported by sending the third copy 
from the shop office to the department office via the 
group office. 
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LIST OF SHIPBUILDERS 


Emergency Fleet Corporation Announces Names 
of Those Building Ships 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washington, 
D. C., announces the following list of shipbuilders now 
engaged on work for the United States Government, 
with addresses of business offices and locations of 
shipyards: 


Builders of Steel Vessels 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION. 
Office 140 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 
Works Philadelphia (Hog Island) 
ATLANTIC CORPORATION. 
Office Alexandria, Va. 
Works Portsmouth, N. H. 
THE AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office foot of West Fifty-fourth Street NW., Cleveland. 
Works various Great Lake ports 
AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, 
Office Alexandia, Va. 
Works Alexandria, Va. 
BALTIMORE Dry Dock & SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Baltimore, Md 
Works Baltimore, Md. 
BAYLES SHIPYARD (INC.). 
Office 115 Broadway, New York 
Works Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y 
CALIFORNIA SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office Long Beach, Cal. 
Works Long Beach, Cal. 
COLUMBIA RIVER SHIPBUILDING C 
Office Portland, Ore. 
Works Portland, Ore 
DOWNEY SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, 
120 Broadway, New York 
Milliken, Richmond 
DANIELS, Oscar, Co. 
Office Woolworth Building, New York 
Works Tampa, Fla. 
ERICKSON ENGINEERING Co. 


THE 


ORPORATION 


Borough, New York 


(INC.). 
Office New York, eighteenth floor Hanover National Bank 
Building, Nassau and Pine Streets 
Works Seattle, Wash. 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office 54 Dey Street, New York 
Works Hackensack River, N. J 
GROTON IRON WORKS. 
Offices 50 Broad Street, New York 
Works Groton, Conn. ; 


N. Y.; Groton, Conn. 

Noank, Conn 

HAMPTON ROADS SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
Office Norfolk, Va. 
Works Norfolk, Va 

JAHNCKE SHIPBUILDING Co. (INC.). 
Office 814 Howard Avenue, New Orleans 
Works New Orleans. 


Dock CORPORATION. 


Los ANGELES SHIPBUILDING & Dry Dock Co 
Offices Box C, San Pedro, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal 
Works Los Angeles Harbor, Cal ° 

MERRILL STEVENS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Office Jacksonville, Fla 
Works Jacksonville, Fla. 
Moore & Scott IRON WORKS. 
Office San Francisco 
Works Oakland, Cal 
MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Office 165 Broadway, New York; 
Building, Philadelphia. 
Works Bristol, Pa. 
NEWBURGH SHIPYARDS (INC.). 
Office Newburgh, N. Y 
Works Newburgh, N. Y. 
NORTHWEST STEEL Co 


correspondence, Finance 


Office Portland, Ore 
Works Portland, Ore 
PATTERSON-MCDONALD SHIPBUILDING Co 


Office Seattle, Wash 
Works Seatle, Wash 
PACIFIC COAST SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office First National Bank Building, 
Works Suisun Bay, San Francisco 
PENSACOLA SHIPBUILDING Co, 
Office 155 North Clark Street, 
Works Pensacola, Fla. 
SKINNER & EppY CORPORATION. 
Office Smith Building, Seattle, Wash 
Works Seattle, Wash. 


San Franctsco 


Chicago 
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SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & Dry Dock Co 
Office Seattle, Wash 
Works Seattle, Wash 

SOUTHERN SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Office Charleston, S. C 
Works Charleston, 8. C 

SUN SHIPBUILDING Co 


Office correspondence, 1428 South Penn Square, Phila- 


delphia 
Works Chester, Pa 
SAGINAW SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office Saginaw, Mich 
Works Saginaw, Mich 
SUBMARINE BOAT CORPORATION 
Office 5 Nassau Street, New York 
Works Newark, N. J 
WESTERN PIPE & STEEL Co. OF CALIFORNIA 
Office San Francisco 
Works South San Francisco 


Builders of Wood Vessels 


ALABAMA Dry Dock & SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Mobile, Ala. 
Works Mobile, Ala 
AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office 11 Broadway, New York 
Works Brunswick, Ga. 
BEAUMONT SHIPBUILDING & Dry Dock Ce 
Office Beaumont, Tex. 
Works Beaumont, Tex 
BARBARE Bros. 
Office Tacoma, Wash. 
Works Tacoma, Wash 
BENICIA SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Office 131 Loidesdorff Street, San Francisco 
Works 
Coast SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office 504 Concord Building, 
Works Portland, Ore. 


genicia, Cal 
Portland, Ore 


CUMBERLAND SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Portland, Me 
Works South Portland, Me 
Coos Bay SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Marshfield, Ore 
Works Marshfield, Ore 
CHANDLER, R. J. 
Office Los Angeles, Cal 
Works Wilmington, Los Angeles, Cal 
DANTZLER SHIPBUILDING & Dry Dock Co 
Office Moss Point, Miss 
Works Moss Point, Miss 
DIERKS-BLODGETT SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office care of Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Mo. 
Works Pascagoula, Miss 
FEENEY & BREMER CO 
Office Tillamook, Ore 
Works Tillamook, Ore 
THE FOUNDATION Co. 
Office Woolworth Building, New York 
Works Passaic River, Newark, N. J 
FULTON SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Los Angeles, Cal 
Works head Mormon Channel, Wilmington, Cal 
FREEPORT SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office Freeport, Me 
Works South Freeport, Me 
GRAYS HARBOR M. S. CORPORATION, 
Office Aberdeen, Wash. 
Works Grays Harbor, Wash 
FROTON IRON WORKS. 
Office 50 Broad Street. New York 
Works Noank, Conn. 
GRANT-SMITH-PORTER-GUTHRIE Co. 
Office foot Baltimore Street, St. Johns, Portland, Ore. 
Works St. Johns, Ore. 
GILDERSLEEVE SHIP CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Office Gildersleeve, Conn 
Works Gildersleeve, Conn 
GEO. A. GILCHRIST. 
Office 60 Main Street, Thomaston, Me. 
Works Thomaston, Me. 
HILLYER-SPERRING-DUNN Co. 
Office Jacksonville, Fla. 
Works Jacksonville, Fla 
HAMMOND LUMBER Co. 
Office San Francisco. 
Works Humboldt Bay, Cal. 


Kansas City 
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Hopce SuHIp Co. 
Office Moss Point, Miss. 
Works Moss Point, Miss. 
HOUSATONIC SHIPBUILDING Co, (INC.) 
Office Stratford, Conn. 
Works Housatonic River, Stratford, Conn. 
HELDENFELS BROS. 
Office Beeville, Tex 
Works near Port Aransas, Tex 
JAHNECKE SHIPBUILDING Co. (INC.) 
Office New Orleans. 
Works Tchefuncta River, La 
JOHNSON SHIPYARDS CORPORATION. 
Office 2941 Richmond Terrace, Mariners Harbor, Shooters 
Island, N. Y. 
Works Mariners Harbor, New York 
KINGSTON SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office Kingston, N. Y. 
Works Rondout Creek, Kingston, N. Y. 
KRUSE & BANKS SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office North Bend, Ore. 
Works North Bend, Ore. 
THE KELLY SPEAR Co. 
Office Bath, Me. 
Works Bath, Me. 
LAKE & OCEAN NAVIGATION Co. 
Office Room 1124, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Works Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; delivery, Montreal, Canada. 
LONE STAR SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office 111 Broadway, New York. 
Works Beaumont, Tex. 
MARYLAND SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office Lexington Building, Baltimore, Md 
Works Sollers Point, Md 
McBRIDE & LAw. 
Office Beaumont, Tex 
Works Naches River, Beaumont, Tex 
J. N. McCammon. 
Office Houston, Tex 
Works Beaumont, Tex. 
MURNAN SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION. 
Office 836 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia 
Works Pinto Island, Mobile, Ala 
J. M. Murpock 
Office Jacksonville. Fla 
Works Jack 
MIDLAND BRIDGE Co 


sonville, Fla 


Office 504-510 Midland Building, Kansas City, Mo.; all 
mail to Houston, Tex 
Works Ship Channel, Houston, Tex 
Morey & THOMAS 
Office Post Office Box 619, Jacksonville, Fla 
Works St 
MEACHAM & BABCOCK SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Seattle, Wash 
Works Salmon Bay, Wash 
McCEACHERN SHIP Co. 
Office Portland, Ore 
Works Astoria, Ors 
NEWCOMB LIFEBOAT CO 
Office Hampton, Va 
Works Hampton, Va 
NATIONAL SHIPBUILDING Co 


Johns River, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Office 120 Broadway, New York 
Works Orange, Tex. 
NorRTH CAROLINA SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Morehead City, N. C. 
Works Morehead City, N. C. 
NILSON & KELEZ SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION. 
Office Seattle, Wash. 
Works Seattle, Wash. 
PENINSULA SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Portland, Ore. 
Works Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND SHIP CEILING Co. 
Office 130 Commercial Street, Portland, Me. 
Works Portland, Me. 
POTOMAC SHIPBUILDING Co, 
Office Colorado Building, Washington 
Works Quantico, Va 
Ropcers, Geo. F. & Co. 
Office Astoria, Ore. 
Works Astoria, Ore. 
G. M. STANDIFER CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION. 
Office 611 Northwestern National Bank Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 
Works Portland, Ore. 
SLOAN SHIPYARDS CORPORATION. 
Office Olympia, Wash. 
Works Olympia and Seattle, Wash. 
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SANDERSON & PORTER. 
Office 52 William Street, New York. 
Works Willapa Harbor, Wash. 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION & TRADING Co. 
Office 50 Broadway, New York. 
Works Stonington, Conn. 
HENRY SMITH & Sons Co. 
Office 7 East German Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Works Baltimore, Md. 
SOUTHERN Dry-Dock & SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Orange, Tex. 
Works Orange, Tex. 
L. H. SHatTTruckK (INC.). 
Office Manchester, N. H. 
Works Piscataqua River, Portsmouth, N. H. 
SOMMARSTROM SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office care Maj. C. L. Tilden, 217 
Francisco. 
Works Columbia City, Ore 
SEABORN SHIPYARDS Co. 
Officé 812 Leary Building, Seattle, Wash 
Works Tacoma, Wash. 
St. HELENS SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office 900 Fife Building, San Francisco 
Works St. Helens, Ore. 
SANDY 


Front Street, San 


POINT SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Office Sandy Point, Me. 
Works Sandy Point, Me 
TACOMA SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Tacoma, Wash 
Works Tacoma, Wash 
TRAYLOR SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Office Allentown, Pa Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
Works Cornwells Heights, Pa 
TAMPA Dock Co. 
Office Tampa, Fla 
Works Tampa, Fla 
UNIVERSAL SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office 515 Union National Bank Building, Houston, Tex 
Works Houston Ship Canal, Harris County, Tex. 
UNION BripGeE & CONSTRUCTION Co 
Office Morgan City, La 
Works Morgan City, La. 
U. S. MARITIME CORPORATION. 
Office 502 Union Savings Bank Building, Washington. 
Works Brunswick, Ga 
WILSON SHIPBUILDING Cé 
Office Astoria, Ore 
Works Astoria, Ore 
WRIGHTS SHIPYARDS. 
Office Tacoma, Wash. 
Works Tacoma, Wash 
YorK River SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Office West Point, Va 
Works West Point, Va. 


Builders 


MoBILE SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Mobile, Ala 
Works Mobile, Ala 
KELLY ATKINSON CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Office Security. Building, Chicago 
Works Mobile, Ala. 
MERRILL STEVENS Co 
Office Jacksonville, Fla 
Works Jacksonville, Fla 
SuPPLE & BALLIN. 
Office Portland, Ore. 
Works Portland, Ore 
TERRY SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION. 
Office Savings Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Works Port Wentworth Terminal, Savannah, Ga. 


of Composite Vessels 


Builders of Concrete Vessels 


LIBERTY SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office 515 State Street, Boston 
Works not decided on. 


Yards Building Requisitioned Ships 


ALBINA ENGINE & MACHINE WORKS 
Office Portland, Ore 
Works Portland, Ore. 
AMES SHIPBUILDING & Dry Dock Co 
Office Seattle, Wash. 
Works Seattle, Wash. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL Co. 
Office South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Works Sparrows Point, Md. 
CRAMP, WILLIAM & Sons Suip & ENGINE BUILDING Co. 
Office Philadelphia. 
Works Philadelphia 
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CHESTER SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office 1264 Finance Building, Philadelphia. 
Works Chester, Pa. 

CRAIG SHIPBUILDING Co. 2 
Office Long Beach, Cal. 

Works Long Beach, Cal. 
DuTHIE, J. F. & Co. 
Office Seattle, Wash. 
Works Seattle, Wash. 
FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION. 
Works Quincy, Mass. 

GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS. 

Office Detroit. 

Works Detroit. 
GLOBE SHIPBUILDING Co. 

Office Superior, Wis. 

Works Superior, Wis. 

HANLON Dry Dock & SHIPBUILDING Co. 
Office Oakland, Cal. 

Works Oakland, Cal. 

HARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH CORPORATION. 
Works Wilmington, Del. 

MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING Co, 

Office Manitowoc, Wis. 
Works Manitowoc, Wis. 

Moore, SAMUEL L. & SONS CORPORATION 
Works Elizabeth, N. J. 

McDouGaLL-DuLUTH Co. 

Office Duluth, Minn 
Works Duluth, Minn. 

NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & Dry 
Office Newport News, Va 
Works Newport News, Va 

NEw YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Office Camden, N. J 
Works Camden, N. J 

NEw JERSEY SHIPBUILDING C 
Office Land Title Building, 
Works Gloucester, N. J 

PENNSYLVANIA SHIPBUILDING C 


Dock Co 


Philadelphia 


0 
Office Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
Works Gloucester, N. J 
Pusey & JONES Co. 
Office Wilmington, Del 
Works Wilmington, Del 
STANDARD SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office 44 Whitehall Street, New York. 
Works New York, N. Y 
STATEN ISLAND SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Port Richmond, New York 
Works Port Richmond, New York 
TEXAS STEAMSHIP Co. 
Office Bath, Me 
Works Bath, Me 
TOLEDO SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Toledo, Ohio 
Works Toledo, Ohio 
TAMPA SHIPBUILDING Co 
Office Tampa, Fla 
Works Tampa, Fla 
UNION IRON WorKS 
Works San Francisco 
WILLAMETTE IRON & STEEI 
Office Portland, Ore 
Works Portland, Ore 


Works & NORTHWEST STEEL Co 


New England Iron and Hardware Association 


The New England Iron and Hardware Association 
held its 25th annual dinner at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Feb. 27. Vice-President Charles W. Hender- 
son, Jr., A. C. Harvey Co., presided and introduced 
as toastmaster Hon. Samuel L. Powers, who has served 
in that capacity for many years. In recognition of 
that fact, R. M. Boutwell, in behalf of the organiza- 
tion, presented him with a mahogany clock. The serv- 
ices of A. B. Marble, Jones & Laughlin Co., who ha’s 
long served as the chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements, were recognized by the gift of a traveling 
bag, presented by Frank E. Bragg. 

The first speaker was Hon. A. P. Langtry, Massa- 
chusetts Secretary of State. Rev. Howard J. Chidley, 
Winchester, Mass., spoke on the effect of socialism in 
Germany and America, pointing out how in Germany 


socialism came down from the top and in America 
up from the bottom. Hon. Thomas Sterling, senator 
from South Dakota, delivered a carefully prepared 
address of which the subject might well have been 


announced as “Efficient Democracy.” 








Unusual Conditions as to Refractories 


Production of Fire-brick Reduced on Account 


of Coal 


Shortage — Prices 


of Magnesia 


Brick Reduced — Some Effects of the War 


HE fundamental bearing of refractories on the 
a. production of iron and steel and the extent to 
which manufacturers have met war conditions, 
especially those which forced them to turn to new and 
in some cases untried sources of raw material, is of 
urusual interest at the present time, as shown by 
authoritative information. 

The production of fire-brick such as is used in blast 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, cupolas, etc., has been 
materially reduced since the beginning of this year, 
because of coal shortage and transportation difficulties, 
in consequence of which few manufacturers have 
stocked any brick in this period, notwithstanding fewer 
orders from steel works and other consumers whose 
operations, for similar reasons, were reduced to about 
50 per cent of capacity. 

What is true of fire-brick is largely true also of 
silica brick, although many manufacturers took advan- 
tage of partial shut-downs to make necessary repairs 
to furnaces and ovens, a fact which caused the demand 
for silica brick to be better than actual conditions 
seemed to warrant. Silica brick enters into the con- 
struction of open-hearth. furnaces and _ by-product 
coke ovens. The makers look for an active business 
as soon as railroad operations become normal, permit- 
ting the steel works and coke ovens to get somewhere 
near capacity production. The demand for new con- 
struction of by-product coke ovens has fallen off, and 
this should relieve a certain amount of the brick-man- 
ufacturing capacity. 


Price of Magnesia Brick Reduced 


Most of the magnesite from which magnesia brick 
is made comes from the Pacific coast, and the produc- 
tion of the finished product has been much hampered 
by interruptions in the movement by rail of the raw 
material to Eastern points, as well as by the same 
insufficient supply of coal which upset all industry, 
while in the East railroad embargoes and delays have 
halted delivery of brick from manufacturers to consum- 
ers. Since the raising of the embargoes conditions 
are slowly returning to a more satisfactory basis, and 
the price of the brick was recently reduced from $135 
per net ton to $125. Prompt deliveries can be made 
for the present, until the shortage due to delayed de- 
liveries of the raw materials makes itself felt. 

It is understood, of course, that no magnesite is 
coming to this country from Austria, formerly the 
chief source of supply, as it probably will be again. 
Canadian deposits containing 16 to 20 per cent lime 
have been found impracticable, and magnesite coming 
from the Western coast must be treated in a manner 
that results in a synthetic product. By the introduc- 
tion of iron, aluminum and other elements, the neces- 
sary bond is imparted to the Western material. 

Dead-burnt magnesite, or what is called ferromag- 
nesite, is in fair demand at the present time, although 
its high cost has caused its displacement to some extent 
by dolomite substitutes. Recently the price of dead- 
burnt magnesite was reduced to $75 per net ton, as 
compared with the former price of $85. 


High Costs of Domestic Product 


Under pre-war conditions, dead-burnt magnesite 
sold around $16 per ton, f.o.b. Atlantic seaboard, but 
this price included a freight rate of only 8s to 9s per 
ton from Trieste, Austria. In contradistinction to this 
is the freight rate from California and Washington 
to the Eastern plants, where the magnesite is calcined, 
of approximately $28.75 per ton of dead-burnt magne- 
site. For one ton of the latter 2.3 tons of crude magne- 
site is required. Also entering the production cost 
is the initial cost of the mineral (and the Western sell- 


ers are not inclined to let it go cheaply), the cost of 
treating, bonding, calcining, ete.; and for magnesia 
brick there must also be added the cost of manufacture. 


Chrome Brick Makers Restricting Orders 


In chrome brick, as with chromium, the situation 
is serious, because of the inadequate quantities of 
chrome ore which are available. The manufacturers 
of chrome brick are not taking any new orders except 
where they have ore on wheels. The winter season 
in the West, accompanied by much rain, has been a 
great detriment to shipping from points in California 
where the ore is obtained. In many cases it is hauled 
by teams or motors 30 or more miles to the railroad 
for shipment. It is admitted that the domestic product 
is not as good as that which comes from Greece or 
Turkey, but while the war continues it must suffice. 
Chrome brick, when obtainable, is bringing $135 per 
net ton, the highest price yet quoted, and directly attrib- 
utable to the high price and scarcity of ore. 

The recent government investigation into the prices 
of refractory materials has not brought about any 
reduction, and, in view of the steadily increasing costs 
of manufacture, a great deal of doubt exists as to 
whether there will be any readjustment of prices at all. 
As soon as the war is ended price adjustments of 
dead-burnt magnesite, magnesia brick, chrome ore and 
chrome brick may be looked for, although it is prob- 
able that no substantial reduction will come until six 
months, or possibly a year, after the termination of 
hostilities. What happens then will be largely depend- 
ent on ocean freights. 


The Cleveland Market 


Conditions as viewed at Cleveland are described 


as follows: 

There is a heavy demand for first quality fire-clay 
brick and deliveries are slow, this being due to em- 
bargoes in Pennsylvania and to the car and coal short- 
age in Ohio, which has reduced production. The de- 
mand itself is above normal and Ohio plants are from 
eight to ten weeks behind on deliveries. Some plants 


Quotations on First-Quality Firebrick Clay in the Cleveland 
District, per 1000 Lb., f.0.b. Works 
Pennsylvania 
Missouri-Illinois 
Cee aed ec aks ok cant ale ere ete Okla twa 
DN ahiwciws dancers wkagesne eee 
Second quality fire clay brick: 
Pennsylvania 
SOO Gn intaca-k kine ee eur a 
Silicia brick: 
POT TVRIOE 6.6 oS dc eee tea 663K oO 50.00 to 60.00 
COON 5 nk kc vale cas ce 00s cok se nesc BO See 
3irmingham 45.00 to 55.00 


40.00 to 50.00 
30.00 to 38.00 


are much longer behind. Generally they have no stocks 
except those covered by orders. There is a plentiful 
supply of second quality fire-clay brick, owing to an 
increase in production and to the fact that some of the 
common brick manufacturers have recently been making 
the second-quality brick, which are used in cupolas, 
annealing furnaces, etc. There is a heavy new demand 
for the second-quality brick from the Government for 
powder plants. 

There is a good demand for silica brick, and with 
recently increased production capacity the output is 
about equal to the demand. However, makers are be- 
hind on shipments, and cannot make definite promises 
on deliveries. They have no stocks and are making 
shipments direct from the kilns. 

In general, it is claimed that Ohio manufacturers 
are in worse shape on deliveries than those in other 


sections. 
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The prices on refractories have advanced about 100 
per cent in the past three years. Quotations on first 
quality fire-clay brick per 1000 f.o.b. works are about 
as given in the table on page 624. 


The Pittsburgh District 


Conditions in the Pittsburgh district are noted as 
follows: 

Manufacturers of firebrick located in the Pittsburgh 
district report that orders on their books, at the pres- 
ent rate they are able to operate, will take practically 
their entire output for at least six months. Makers of 
firebrick have been restricted very much in shipments, 
owing to the embargoes and inability to get cars, and 
it is believed this has had the effect of very materially 
reducing stocks held by consumers. The demand re- 
cently has not been so active, but is expected to be 
heavier in the near future, owing to the fact that stocks 
have been very much reduced. Prices are very firm, 
silica brick selling at $50 per 1000, and No. 1 firebrick 
about $45 per 1000, f.o.b. cars, Mt. Union, Pa., this 
being the shipping point on which all prices on fire- 
brick are based. The new demand for ganister used 
in making firebrick has been very heavy for several 
years, but in the past three or four months the em- 
bargoes and shortage in cars have greatly delayed 
shipments. Ganister is held at about $1.50 per ton, 
f.o.b. cars, Hollidaysburg or Mt. Union, Pa. For a 
long time very large quantities of ganister have been 
shipped to the Electro-Metallurgical Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., this company using it in the manufacture of 
50 per cent ferro-silicon. 


Magnesite Brick 


Manufacturers of open-hearth steel, who have ex- 
perienced difficulty in getting enough magnesite brick 
to line their furnaces because of reduced imports of 
the raw material, are now being provided for from 
domestic sources, according to an announcement by the 
United States Geological Survey. The demand for 
magnesite as the result of the situation of the iron and 
steel and other industries consuming this material in 
large quantities has greatly increased its domestic 
production. 

Until 1915 the United States produced only about 
10,000 tons of magnesite annually, although it used 
300,000 tons. The domestic supply came from Cali- 
fornia and the imported material came from Austria, 
Hungary, and Greece. In 1916 the production in Cali- 
fornia jumped to 150,000 tons, but the imports, if the 
calcined material is computed as crude rock, fell to 
93,000 tons. The supply, therefore, fell short of the 
demand. Manufacturers of open-hearth steel had diffi- 
culty in getting enough magnesite brick to line their 
furnaces, and companies that made magnesite flooring 
were short of raw material. 

In view of this condition and the decrease in im- 
ports, domestic production was greatly stimulated. Ac- 
cording to estimates by C. G. Yale of the United States 
Geological Survey, the production of magnesite in Cali- 
fornia in 1917 exceeded that of all former years, being 
estimated at 215,000 tons. This quantity and the 
magnesite produced in the recently discovered field in 
Stevens County, Washington, estimated by R. W. Stone 
of the United States Geological Survey, at close to 
100,000 tons, make an output of about 315,000 tons in 
1917, or 15,000 tons more than the normal domestic 
demand. In view of the great increase in production 
made in California and of the fact that some of the 
large properties in Washington were only partly de- 
veloped at the close of 1917, it is believed that the 
domestic industry hereafter will be able not only to 
supply the home demand, but may be able to produce a 
surplus for the Allies. 

The huge deposits of magnesite recently discovered 
in Stevens County, Washington, are only a few miles 
from a railroad, with a downgrade haul for the load, 
and are so situated that they can be easily quarried. 
The Washington magnesite is found in beds like lime- 
stone, in thick lenses up to a quarter of a mile long, 
exposed on hillsides or ridge tops where large quarries 
can be opened. 
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A Power Press with Special Clutch 


The Sidney Power Press Co., Sidney, Ohio, which 
was only recently organized, is now making six sizes 
of power presses, weighing from 1000 to 6000 lb. As 
will be noted, the weight has been distributed at points 
where it is most needed—that is, in the frame, flywheel 
and bolster plate—thus giving the press the rigidity 
so necessary to a machine of this character. Tierods 
are furnished for the larger sizes, and thus assist 
materially in making the machine more rigid. 

All of the machines are equipped with a patented 
automatic safety clutch that is relied upon to prevent 
the press from repeating. This clutch is arranged 
so that it is impossible for the press to make a second 
stroke, no matter how long the treadle is held down, 
until the operator removes his foot and again depresses 
the treadle. Perfect alignment of the slide is provided 





An Automatic 
Prevent the Press from Making a Second Stroke 
Until the Treadle Is Depressed Again 


Safety Clutch Is Employed to 


for by three adjusting screws in either gib. This 
makes it possible to true up the slide easily and quickly 
in the event of its becoming out of alignment after 
long and continuous use. 

The hole in the slide for the shank of the punch 
is round, giving a continuous contact with the shank 
instead of only four points of contact, as in those using 
a square hole. Liberal room is provided for adjust- 
ment of the slide clamp, making easy insertion of the 
shank of the punch possible. 


Price Fixing in the German Steel Industry 


Complicated negotiations are taking place, says the 
London Jronmonger, between the German Government 
and the steel works for an alteration of the official 
selling prices and for the provisional renewal of ex- 
isting syndicates. For months past the works have 
been trying to get the Government’s consent to an all- 
round increase in prices as from Jan. 1, but without 
success. The last advance sanctioned was made on 
July 1, 1917. In October an application for a further 
increase was refused, but the works were told to apply 
again in December. This was done but again without 
success, except as regards Siegen District iron ore and 
manganese pig iron. The present maximum prices re- 
main in force until the end of March. The Steel Works 
Union, however, notified its members only to sell on 
condition that if prices are increased during the current 
quarter, the higher rates are to apply to the uncom- 
pleted parts of the contract 








Powdered Fuel in Steam and Steel Plants 


Use in Open-Hearth and Small Heating Furnaces 
—Pulverized Coke Breeze, Anthracite Coal and 


Washings — Cost Data 


DAPTATIONS of pulverized coal to boilers and 
A miatiarsica furnaces was the subject of a paper 

presented to the Cleveland Engineering Society 
Sept. 18, by Henry G. Barnhurst, chief engineer, Ful- 
ler Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa. In the general dis- 
cussion which followed his presentation he amplified 
some of the points put forth in his paper and parts of 
his discussion have been embodied in the following 
review: 


Pulverized Coke Breeze 


Around steel plants there are large quantities of 
waste fuel, such as coke breeze. This fuel is being used 
to a certain extent on some grates using forced draft, 
but it can be burned in pulverized form under boilers 
for the generation of power and possibly in the open- 
hearth furnaces for making steel. Pulverized coke 
breeze burns like petroleum. It runs low in volatile 
matter, which ranges from 6 to 8 per cent. It was 
burned under a 400-hp. Rust boiler at the Allentown 
Portland Cement Co., where pure anthracite coal as 
well was burned. Coals with a low volatile content do 
not burn with the rapidity that coals with high volatile 
content do and the ignition does not travel back against 
the incoming jet. The result is the heat must be brought 
back to the nozzle or point of entrance to become self- 
supporting. Wherever the company tried to burn an- 
thracite coal or low volatile coals without a secondary 
flame it failed. Coal or dirt from the washing of coal 
making coke also was burned. The dirt had 48 per cent 
combustible in it and 52 per cent ash. It appeared that 
the quantity of ash in the dirt was not important as 
long as there was sufficient carbon to give a good flame. 
However, using this fuel is not practicable, as two 
tons of material must be ground to give but one ton 
of combustible, which is an expensive process. 


Spontaneous Combustion of Pulverized Coal 


The danger of spontaneous combustion of pulver- 
ized coal has been greatly exaggerated. Nothing more 
than usual precautions taken with all fuels are neces- 
sary to guard against it. However, the presence of 
pyrites tends to incite spontaneous combustion. Today 
apparatus of his company’s make is grinding 10,000 
to 15,000 tons of coal daily in 30 or 40 plants in the 
Lehigh Valley district. The last serious accident it 
had occurred about five years ago at Martin’s Creek. 
At this point the men attempted to blow up some foun- 
dations in the coal plant while it was in operation, 
and some of this coal which had settled on the rafters 
overhead was sucked into the fire in the drier causing a 
puff and, in consequence, two men nearby were burned 
to death. An experienced operator would not have 
done this. 

The most serious accident before that was 12 to 14 
years ago at the Edison cement plant. There pulverized 
coal was passed through rolls and as it was reduced to 
a certain degree of fineness it was separated by air and 
the coarse tailings were passed through the rolls again. 
It was not a pulverizing action; it was a powdering 
action, and the product was much coarser than the 
present powder. An explosive mixture of coal and air 
was ignited in some manner and four men were burn- 
ed, and nine were killed, including the engineer of the 
plant. This was the most serious accident that oc- 
curred through using pulverized coal and it happened 
because no particular attention had been paid by the 
engineers who built the plant to what previous prac- 
tice in coal pulverizing plants had been. As a result of 
this accident the impression gained ground that pulver- 
ized coal was dangerous to handle. When properly 
handled, however, it is safe, and is not so dangerous 
as oil. Explosions in the conveyors and elevators are 
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and Plant Installations 


not unheard of. The coal will occasionally catch on 
fire by oxidation or it may become too hot in the drier, 
but explosions do not occur unless the elevator is 
opened and there is an explosive mixture and a man 
happens to come along with a torch or lighted cigar. 
You can touch pulverized coal on the floor with a 
match and it will just smolder. But when you get it 
in the air in an expolsive mixture it will go off as 
quickly as a snap of your finger. 


Operating Expenses and Cost of Equipment 

The power required in a first class coal pulverizing 
plant is in the neighborhood of 17 hp. hr. per net ton of 
coal pulverized. This includes the power for crushing 
drying, elevating and conveying and delivering “he 
pulverized coal to the conveyors leading to the poir-t of 
use. The repairs vary slightly with the coal heing 
handled, but generally the repair costs for the pulver- 
izing plants should be somewhere between 5 and 7 cents 
per net ton of coal handled. 

The drier fuel is practically a constant amount per 
ton of coal dried with a given moisture content. In 
the Lehigh Valley district, whre the coals carry from 
5 to 10 per cent of moisture as received, from 25 to 35 
lb. of coal are required to a ton of coal dried. An evap- 
oration of from 5 to 7 lb. of moisture from the coal 
being dried can be obtained per pound of coal burned on 
the grates of the drier. Coal should be dried so that its 
moisture will be less than 1 per cent, as it is economy to 
drive off the moisture at a low temperature rather than 
let it go into the furnace. The standard pulverizer 
today can handle coal having from 3 to 5 per cent 
moisture. 

Generally speaking coal in large quantities from 50 
to 100 tons and upward can be pulverized and delivered 
to the furnaces at a cost of from 20 to 50 cents per ton 
depending on the quantity handled. This does not 
include interest and depreciation, taxes, overhead ex- 
penses, etc., Generally speaking an ideal plant with a 
capacity of 100 tons of pulverized coal daily will cost, 
with the prevailing high prices in the neighborhood, 
from $300 to $400 per ton of coal pulverized. The 
cost of a plant for 250 tons daily capacity of pulverized 
coal will be from $250 to $300 per ton. To the cost of 
the pulverizing plant must be added the cost of the 
conveying system to the furnaces, also the storage bins, 
burners, etc., as well as the air supply. More power 
is required to convey coal by air at such a velocity as 
will prevent its filling up in the blast pipes than is 
used where screw conveyors are installed. The neces- 
sity of closing up every leak and the possibility of mois- 
ture affecting accumulations in the transmission lines 
make an air system expensive to operate. 


Steel Plant Installations 


Tests made on furnaces of the Calumet Steel Co., 
burning pulverized coal and used in connection with an 
8-in. mill indicated that for scrap material running all 
the way from small rails 2 ft. in length up to 2-in 
billets 6 ft. long, totaling 25,000 lb. daily, the use of 
pulverized coal costing $2.65 per net ton as compared 
to oil at 3 cents per gallon effected a saving in fuel of 
49 per cent or $11.75 a day. In addition it was found 
that the average scale when oil was used amounted to 
5 per cent, whereas when pulverized coal was used 
there was at least 2 per cent reduction. This 2 per 
cent reduction showed a daily saving of over $15, mak- 
ing the total daily saving by the application of pulver- 
ized fuel burning equipment $26.75 and for the year a 
saving of $6,019 on this furnace alone. 

At the Atlantic Steel Co., there is an installation of 
a 50-ton open-hearth steel furnace which has now been 
in operation since November, 1915. It has been aver- 
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aging around 400 lb. of coal per ton of steel tapped 
from a cold charge. There are certain conditions which 
must be met where pulverized coal is burned in open- 
hearth furnaces previously fired by means of producer 
gas or oil. They require some change in the conforma- 
tion of the flues and the installation of removable slag 
pockets and the rearrangement of the regenerating 
chambers, eliminating a certain amount of checkers and 
replacing them by means of baffle walls. The cross sec- 
tional area of the flues of the furnace and the checkers 
must be proportioned properly so that excessive velocity 
of the gases is not permitted. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co. has been modulizing flue 
dust in an 8x125 ft. rotary kiln. Pulverized coal is 
used for heating up the kiln and for the ignition flame. 
It was found that after starting there was a sufficient 
quantity of carbon in the shape of coke breeze with the 
flue dust to support combustion after being thoroughly 
ignited and that the kiln operated continuously with- 
out the ignition or pulverized coal flames at the burn- 
ing end. 


Use in Open-Hearth and Small Heating Furnaces 


In answer to a question raised in the discussion of 
his paper, Mr. Barnhurst stated that he believed that 
better results will be obtained in the open hearth with 
the same quantity of coal when pulverized, one furnace 
using producer gas and one using pulverized coal, and 
that the use of pulverized coal will reduce the quan- 
tity of fuel required from 30 to 40 per cent as com- 
pared with the gas producer. The Atlantic Steel Co., 
is obtaining good results. The plant has been running 
for nearly two years. There are a number of large in- 
stallations in western Pennsylvania, around Pittsburgh, 
being made on account of the shortage of gas. Coals 
with ash as high as 17 per cent have been used recently, 
but these are likely to choke up the checkers, particu- 
larly in an installation where the checkers have not 
been designed for pulverized coal firing but for other 
fuels. At one plant his company obtained the best test 
with coal having the lowest per cent volatile matter, 
which ran down as low as 20 per cent. He believes that 
steel will be made from anthracite coal which contains 
114 per cent to 2 per cent volatile matter when the fur- 
nace is being heated alternately from one end to the 
other. He said that there is no necessity for making 
any change in the shape of the furnace proper, that is, 
the combustion chamber. He prefers a distance of not 
more than 16 ft. to 18 ft. from the point of entrance of 
the fuel to the edge of the bath. The velocities should 
be low when pulverized coal is used because of the 
erosive effect when too large quantities of coal are fed 
into the chambers. 

He usually allows between 40 and 60 cu. ft. of re- 
generative volume per ton of steel. With pulverized 
coal less regenerative brick is used because of the 
small quantity of air passed through the checkers. 
From 20 to 25 per cent of the air enters with the 
coal. His company’s design directs the gases first 
downward, then to swing around and up and then over 
and down through the checkers. As a result of the 
changes of direction there is deposited a large per- 
centage of the ash carried in suspension. He recom- 
mends a removable slag pocket to take care of this. 

Pulverized coal is being used on a number of small 
heating furnaces. One plant is now putting in a large 
installation in connection with forging furnaces. <A 
test of a day’s run was made. Had hand-fired coal been 
used, 14,000 lb. would have been consumed, but with 
pulverized coal only 4880 lb. was needed. 


Pulverized Coal for Boilers 


At the railway shops of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad for over a year pulverized coal has 
been used under boilers with satisfactory results. These 
boilers have been operating continuously day and night 
and for short periods daily at 150 to 180 per cent 
rating. Practically no repairs to the furnace arches 
or walls have been made during the year’s operation. 
Smokeless operation has been accomplished. The flue 
gas analysis during some of the recent tests has varied 
from 15 to 17 per cent CO, Coals carrying on an 
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average of from 10 to 22 per cent of ash with a 
moisture content varying up to 17 per cent as fired are 
being burned satisfactorily. The furnace efficiency has 
been good. Three tests made in June showed a fur- 
nace efficiency of 98.4, 98.6 and 99.4 per cent. 

The Sizer Forge Co. is now making an installation 
of five 250-hp. Rust boilers which will be fired either 
direct or by using the waste heat from the furnaces. 
The Stone & Webster Corporation has contracted for 
coal pulverizing equipment for close to 8000 boiler hp. 
for the Western Avenue plant of the Puget Sound 
Electric Light & Power Co., where it is going to re- 
place oil with pulverized coal. It made a series of 
tests and obtained good results. The American Iron & 
Steel Mfg. Co. plant at Lebanon has been using waste 
heat boilers for many years. It has obtained from the 
pulverized coal-fired furnace between 8 and 9 lb. evapo- 
ration per pound of coal fired in the heating and pud- 
dling furnaces. 

C. C. Smith, taking part in the discussion, related 
his experiences with powdered coal used on Heine 
boilers at the McCormick plant of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago. The coal used ran from 15 
to 20 per cent ash and 20 per cent moisture. Trouble 
was experienced with ash collecting on the horizontal 
baffles, but the boilers showed good economy, and the 
process was successful as long as care was taken to 
remove the collected ashes. He came to the conclusion 
that vertical tube boilers were preferable to those with 


horizontal tubes for powdered coal. He could read- 
ily regulate the boilers so that they would either 
smoke considerably or give no smoke at all. Mr. 


Barnhurst explained that the combustion chambers of 
these boilers were probably too small for the quantity 
of fuel burned. 

Replying to a question regarding the use of pul- 
verized coal in small forging furnaces he said that his 
company allows about 40 cu. ft. in the furnace per 
pound of combustible burned per minute. He believes 
that with coals of low melting points this should be 
increased and that with coals having a high melting 
point it may be decreased. As a general rule 40 cu. ft. 
per pound ef combustible burned per minute gives a 
sufficiently low velocity, depending on the shape of the 
furnace. The burners should also be placed as far 
from the flues as possible. 


A Pneumatic Pedestal Grinding Machine 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, 
has developed a stationary pneumatic grinding machine. 
It is intended for general 
service where a portable 
machine would not be en- 
tirely satisfactory. The 
grinding wheel is driven 
by a three-cylinder motor 
which receives compressed 
air at a pressure of 80 lb. 
and operates at a speed of 
3400 r.p.m. The stopping 
and starting of the grind- 
ing wheel, which is 8 in 
in diameter, with a 1-in. 
controlled by a 
conveniently placed foot 
lever which regulates the 
supply of air to the motor 
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The Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, has set 900,000 
cars as its goal for 1918 
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Director General of Railroads Inquires About 
Needs for 1918 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—The Director General of 
Railroads has begun a comprehensive survey of the 
steel-rail requirements of all the railroads of the United 
States for the year 1918, and in order to secure definite 
and reliable information on the subject has forwarded 
to every railroad president in the country an elaborate 
questionnaire calling for details as to existing con 
tracts, quantities, anticipated deliveries, 
supply and other pertinent items. 

The general purpose of this inquiry, which is being 
conducted through a division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is to determine the draft to be 
made upon the steel industry for the production of 
rails during the current year, and also to hscertain 
whether it is possible to institute transportation econ- 
omies in rail distribution. The scope of the inquiry 
naturally suggests a pooling project, but the officials 
disavow any such purpose at this time. Concerning 
an intimation that it is the purpose of the director 
general to supervise the rail purchases of the roads 
either by virtue of his general authority or as the 
result of the enactment of the Administration’s railroad 
bill, it is semi-officially stated that no such object 
is now in view, and it is pointed out that the question- 
naire does not go into prices or contract 
other than deliveries. 


sources of 


conditions 


Rail Requirements Large 


Taking the railroads of the country as a whole, 
their rail requirements today are very large, although 
the urgency of the needs of the various systems is 
by no means the same. The policy of retrenchment, 
forced upon the roads as the result of the aggressive- 
ness of shippers and the co-operation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has induced railroad managers 
to keep expenditures, even for maintenance of way, 
at a minimum, and all reserves have been reduced to 
negligible proportions. The compensation of the roads 
as fixed by the new legislation promises to be on a 
scale that will permit all necessary expenditures; ii 
fact, the director general has clearly indicated in semi 
official statements that the roads will be required to 
put their equipment into such shape as will give them 
the highest possible efficiency. Until the definite plans 
of the railroad administration have been further de- 
veloped, however, railroad managers will refrain from 
any radical departure from the conservative policy 
heretofore pursued. Extraordinary expenditures to 
meet emergency conditions have been made during 
the past four months, and the general disposition 
among railroad executives is to await the full develop- 
ment of the Government’s program before spending 
any money. 

Some of the roads are not in position to plan im- 
provements, or even to take care of necessary mainte 
nance charges, and these systems especially will be 
vitally interested in the director general’s project for 
providing for carriers which during the past three 
vears have been unable to provide for themselves. 

Presidents to whom the questionnaire has been sent 
are admonished that replies are expected to be made 
“with all possible dispatch,” as it is realized that 
considerable time will be necessary for the experts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to compi'« 
the returns and put the information in shape for the 
director general’s eye. It is unlikely that the data will 
be in shape to afford a basis of study before April 1. 


Tonnages for 1917 and 1918 


The questionnaire first calls for the gross tonnage 
of rails put in track during the calendar year 1917. 
\n estimate of the tonnage required for 1918 follows, 
with a stipulation that the figures shall be so divided 
as to show separately the requirement for maintenance 
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and for new construction. That the director general 
has in mind possible limitations upon the capacity of 
the rail mills of the country is indicated by an addi- 
tional inquiry in this connection for the “minimum 
number of gross tons absolutely required to maintain 
track in safe condition during the calendar year 1918.” 

A tabulated summary of contracts made for rails to 
be delivered during 1918, including amounts due on 
previous contracts or carried over from contracts of 
previous years, is called for, the items to be supplied 
including tonnage, name of vendor, date of expiration 
of contract, price per ton, section of rail and weight 
per yard. This table is to be supplemented by a state- 
ment of the percentage of quantities contracted for 
which the carrier expects to receive in 1918, and evi- 
dently anticipates a shortage, for a further query is 
propounded, which calls for a statement of the carrier’s 
plan for obtaining any deficiencies that may develop 
between the quantities contracted for and those which 
can now reasonably be expected to be delivered in 1918. 

Each carrier is further directed to prepare a detailed 
statement of all rail mills on its lines, giving the name 
of the mill and its exact location. With a view to 
ascertaining what changes have recently been made 
in the source of rail supply the roads are called upon 
to state the name and location of every mill from 
which rails were secured in the calendar years 1916 
and 1917. 


Shortest Hauls from Rail Mills 


Taking up the subject of rail distribution, the ques- 
tionnaire calls for a detailed answer to the question as 
to what rail mills should provide the carrier to “insure 
shortest and most economical rail haul,” and in this 
connection railroad executives are admonished that 
they “should bear in mind that under existing conditions 
of Government control a long haul on the railroad 
which uses the rails may not be economical when rails 
ean be obtained via a substantially shorter haul over 
some other railroad.” The questionnaire also calls for 
a statement of any other reasons which would control 
the road in question in securing its rail supply from 
any particular mills, indicating that the Government 
will give some weight at least to other considerations 
than that of the most economical rail haul. A final 
question is whether joints are contracted for simulta- 
neously with rails, and, if so, whether they are pro- 
cured from the same or different sources. 

An accompanying memorandum calls for informa- 
tion concerning railroad cross-ties, including the numbe) 
used in 1917, the number estimated for 1918 and that 
actually required to maintain track in safe condition 
during the present year. Ww. L. C. 


Order Placed for gooo Steel Wheels 


The Forged Steel Wheel Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded a contract by the Secretary of the Navy for 
9000 steel wheels to be delivered to the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. and the General Electric Co. received 
from the Navy Department for electrical equipment, 
which is to be given priority. The Navy Department 
placed these orders to assist in the rehabilitation of 
Philadelphia’s street railways, which lately have given 
such poor service that it became a matter of Govern 
ment intervention. Workers at the navy yards were 
losing time from their work every day because of delays 
in transportation. The Forged Steel Wheel Co. agreed 
to begin deliveries of the wheels on March 3, 1918. 
The price for the 3l-in. wheels is $37.25, as compared 
with a price of $19 two years ago. The Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co. and the Carnegie Steel Co., both of 
which had orders from the Philadelphia company fo 
equipment, had admitted their inability to make de- 
liveries. 


also orders 


Shipment overseas is now being made on 


built by the Warner Mfg. Co., Beloit, 
for motor ammunition trains in France. 


heavy 


Wis., 


trailers 





Tests of Browning Machine Guns 


Demonstrations of Both the Light and 
Heavy Types on Feb. 27—Manufac- 
turing at Rapidly Increasing Rates 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—Before a large gathering 
distinguished public men, army officers, ordnance 
experts, and foreign military attachés, the new Brown- 
ing gun was given a remarkable demonstration at the 
Congress Heights rifle range near Washington, on Feb. 
27. At the conclusion of the tests the weapon was 
pronounced by both American and European experts 
as the “finest machine gun in the world.” 

Both light and heavy types of the Browning gun 
were fired in this test. The light gun was demonstrated 
by a detail of ten gunners and an equal number of 
ammunition carriers from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Machine Gun School. The firing was at wooden butts 
about the size of a man and at the comparatively short 
range of 200 yards these were speedily shot to pieces. 
Rounds were fired in single shots and in semi-automatic 
and full automatic bursts, the piece being held at hip, 
shoulder and in prone position. After the firing by 
the gunners several of the pieces were turned over to 
members of the Senate arid House Military Committees 
who were present and who 
fired them from various 
positions. During the fir- 
ing of several thousand 
rounds by the regular gun- 
ners and by the Congres- 
sional volunteers not a sin- 
gle malfunction occurred. 
All the gunners agreed 
that the recoil of the piece 
is less than that of a 12- 
gage double-barreled shot- 
gun. 

The great superiority 
of the Browning light gun 
for trench warfare was 
fully demonstrated by this 
test. The gun weighs but 
15 lb., with magazine load- 
ed with 20 rounds, and is 
therefore about 11 Ib. 


ot 


The water-cooled gun, 
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familiarly 
heavy machine gun, is fed from a belt of 250 rounds of cart 


to the performance of this weapon in service but also 
as demonstrating the wisdom of the ordnance experts 
in adopting a rimless cartridge for the Browning ma- 


chine gun interchangeable with the Springfield and 
the modified Lee-Enfield rifles. Upon the conclusion 


of the test of the two heavy guns they were dismounted, 
completely dismembered and reassembled in a little 
more than 5 min., and upon fire being resumed again 
functioned perfectly. 


To Make 5000 Light Guns Per Week 


The Browning light machine gun now being 
manufactured on a quantity basis by automatic machin- 
ery recently completed, the first delivery of 100 of these 
guns having been made within the past ten days. Three 
large specially equipped factories are now working on 
these guns, and deliveries will continue regularly and 
in increasing volume as shop machines are multiplied 
and manufacturing personnel developed. It is estimated 
that peak production will be reached early in June 
when about 5000 guns of 
this type will be turned out 
each week. In this accom- 
plishment the manufactur 
ers are far ahead of their 
contract promises to the 
ordnance bureau, a very 
gratifying fact in view of 
past experiences of the 
Government. Heretofore 
machine-gun production 
has rarely met predeter- 
mined schedules, owing to 
the tendency of producers 
to make contract promises 
upon the most favorable 
estimates of the manufac- 
turing situation which, in 
the case of new machine- 
gun production, is particu- 
larly intricate. It is a mat 


is 


MACHINE GUNS 


called the Browning 


lighter than the Lewis gun, __sridges. In the Government test 39,500 shots were fired with- ter of great satisfaction to 
vii alte ie i , out break. At another test 20,000 shots were fired in 48 min . lar Denar 5 ? 

weighing eve n less than 16 sec., without malfunction and only three stoppages, each the War | epartment that 
the light Chauchat gun due to a defective cartridge. The gun weighs 34% Ib., with there has been no delay in 
i ie / tad the water jacket filled. It operates from a tripod and is bringvine » ‘ hws 
with which the American effective for overhead, indirect, barrage and defensive fire a the qanmesy 
troops in the advanced and similar tactical uses manufacture of the Brown- 


The 
rifle, 


air-cooled 
weighs 15 Ib. 


gun, 
and 


trenches have been tem- 


. 7 may 
porarily armed. The army 


officers present were unan-_ tion as Springfield or the new m« 
: ‘ a 20 continuous shots in 2% sec 
imous in the opinion that attached beneath the gun just 
the Browning light gun be changed by the rifleman in 
would prove an_ ideal 


weapon for trench warfare, and especially for arming the 
first “wave” to be sent “over the top” in raids upon enemy 
trenches. Other machine guns are so heavy as to 
impede the progress of the first line of men partici 
pating in these rushes, but the Browning gun is so 
light and so compactly constructed that it can be 
handled almost as easily as the Springfield rifle, while 
its automatic magazine fire renders it a most deadly 
weapon in the hands of a fair marksman. 

Following the testing of the light gun two heavy 
guns were fired, one mounted on a Browning tripod, 
while the other was fired from a Vickers tripod. While 
the light Browning gun is air-cooled the heavy type 
employs a water-jacket. The piece as carried forward 
by infantry with water-jacket filled weighs approxi- 
mately 36 lb. The firing test of the heavy gun was 
also completely successful, both pieces working without 
a single malfunction. The fact that the tests of both 
light and heavy guns failed to develop a single jam 
is regarded not only as a very favorable indication as 


familiarly called 
be 
in bursts of 20 rounds or by single shots ; 


the 
from 


light Browning 
shoulder or hip 
fires same ammuni- 


ing rifle to a point which 


fired ~ed 
promises adequate supplies 


dified Enfield rifles ; will fir for the trench warfare of 

cartridge magazine (show: he ‘neditionary force 
forward of the trigger) ca the expeditionary forces 
214 sec and for training in the 


cantonments. 

Production of the heavy type of machine gun, tech 
nically known as the Colt-Browning gun and intended 
chiefly as a defensive weapon, will begin within a few 
weeks in four factories on a quantity basis by machine 
processes. Assurances have been received by the Ord 
nance Department that manufacture of this type will 
progress on terms favorably comparing with the pro 
duction now in view for the Browning light gun. 

The success of these two guns will add greatly 
the reputation of their inventor, John M. Browning, 
whose achievements as a firearms designer have made 


to 


his name familiar to the ordnance experts of every 
civilized country of the world. Mr. Browning has 


developed half a score of successful guns and rifles, 
and it is the consensus of opinion, in view of the exact- 
ing tests to which both light and heavy types of this 
new weapon have been subjected since it was adopted 
as the result of competitive demonstration last May, 
that the supremacy of the United States Army in this 
field of equipment is assured. W. L. C. 








Falling Off in Iron and Steel Exports 


January Total Shows Marked Shrinkage 
and Machine Tools Continue to Decline 


-Increase in 

WASHINGTON, March 5.—The Garfield four-day shut- 
down, heatless Mondays, fuel shortage, railroad con- 
gestion and embargoes, added to scarcity of shipping, 
forced the total exports of iron and steel in January 
far below the record level of December, 1917. As com- 
pared with January, 1917, however, the losses are not 
so marked. In contrasting the records of the months 
of the current calendar"Year with 1917 the fact must 
be borne in mind that last year was a banner twelve- 
month and that some of its records, at least, may stand 
for a long time. 

The total exports of iron and steel by in 
January gained less than one-fourth of 1 per cent over 
January, 1917, and lost 9 per cent as compared with 
the high record of December, 1917. Shipments of ton 
nage iron and steel in January fell no less than 18 per 
cent below those of January, 1917, and did not approach 
the total of December. The of machinery 
gained but eight-tenths of 1 per cent as compared with 
January, 1917, and declined 20 per cent as compared 
with the unprecedented record of December, 1917. 


values 


exports 


Machine Tools Still Declining 


Exports 6f machine tools, still on the down grade, 
declined 35 per cent as compared with January, 1917, 
and fell no less than 44 per cent short of the record 
scored in May, 1916. 

For the seven months ended January, 1918, the total 
exports of iron and steel by values gained one-third 
of 1 per cent as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1917, which was more than 100 per cent above any 
previous seven months. Tonnage commodities fell 13 
per cent below the high level of the seven months period 
of 1917. Exports of machinery, however, scored a sub- 
stantial advance of 20 per cent over the seven months 
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Adding machines 
Air-compressing machiner) 
Brewers’ machinery 
Cash registers 
Parts of 
Concrete mixers 
Cotton gins 
Cream separators 
Elevators and elevator mia 
Electric locomotives ‘ 
Gas engines, stationary a 
Gasoline engines 
Kerosene engines 
Steam engines 
All other engines 
Parts of 
Boilers 
Boiler tubes 
All other parts of 
Excavating machinery 
Milling machinery, flour and grist 


engi 


Laundry machinery, power.. 
ee ee 
Lawn mowers : 
Metal-working machine! (including metal-working tools) 
Lathes Se alice a ee ia 
Other machine tools ... 
Sharpening and grinding machine 
All other metal-working machinery 
Meters, gas and water............ 
Mining machinery, oil well. 
AM OURO ..ss% ae 
Paper-mill machiner 
Printing presses .... 
Pumps and pumping machinery; 
Refrigerating and ice-making machinery 


Road-making machinery 
Sewing machines .. 
Shoe machinery i 
Sugar-mill machinery 
Textile machinery 
Typesetting machines 
Tvpewriting machines 
Windmills —- 
Woodworking machinery, sa 


W in 
All other ia cio ave 8495.5 See a2 
All other machinery and parts of 


Total 


*Not separately 
+Six months ended June 


enumerated prior to 
30, 1917 


July 1, 1917 


Oo 


Semi-Finished 


f 


Steel 


of 1917, which were approximately 50 ‘per cent in ad- 
vance of 1916. Shipments of machine tools lost 23 per 
cent during the seven months ended January as com- 
pared with the same period in 1917, which was nearly 
100 per cent ahead of the corresponding months of the 


preceding year. 
Values Equal Preceding January's 


The value of all exports of iron and steel products 
in January was $108,662,384, as compared with $108,- 
423,640 for the same month of 1917 and $51,643,807 for 
January, 1916. For the seven months ended January, 
1918, the aggregate was $606,607,498, as compared with 
$604,574,281 for the same period of 1917 and $300,965,- 
569 in 1916. Exports of machinery in January were 
valued at $24,178,146, as compared with $23,965,450 for 
the same month a year ago. The highest total pre- 
viously recorded was that of December, 1917, when the 
machinery shipments were valued at $30,051,092. For 
the seven months ended January, 1918, the exports of 
machinery were valued at $173,691,668, as against $146,- 
730,247 for the same period of 1917. Shipments of 
metal-working machinery in January aggregated $5,- 
504,954, as against $8,326,609 for the same month of 
1917. For the seven months ended January, 1918, the 
machine-tool exports totaled $37,425,375, as compared 
with $48,657,760 for the same period of 1917 Details 
of the exports of machinery in January, 1917 and 1918, 
and for the two seven-months periods are given in the 
accompanying table. 

Exports of iron and steel for which quantities are 
given aggregated but 495,345 gross tons in January, 
1918, as compared with 608,286 tons for the same month 
of 1917. Shipments in December amounted to 656,044 
tons and surpassed all previous records. For the seven 

















Wachinery 
J ary Seven Me: 
1917 1918 1917 
$142,286 $125,514 $551,277 
97,492 29,591 686,94: 
1,20 39,764 5,62! 
124,452 28,507 956,867 
10,337 4,671 $3,108 
. °28,771 . 
9,362 7,714 74,274 
39.141 64,976 160.707 
179,358 168,527 1,187,840 
63.545 4,469 S,1S8.S48 
65,527 44,401 90,568 
§°68.990 BOS 8,420,435 
943,654 ‘ i 784,853 
336,435 334,727 2,293,990 
” 2g La,.0ee.eee. _“«swewen 
2,515,231 
*5,.169,151 
*9. 959.889 
*580.495 
121,22s $02,350 512,287 
38.004 a6 : 185,990 216,875 
20.092 168,674 “00,791 182.380 
12.085 2° O86 96,321 154,358 
¥ 296 609 : 7 18.657.760 *44,604,259 
*1,425 *11,5: 
*1.048 *6 
*662 ‘ 
*2,368 
12.540 23, 227,064 
109,246 195 1,322,046 
1.048.087 803 428,13 
149.733 80, 1.093.769 
170.110 136, 1,218,576 
12.665 5O8, , 588,551 
84.749 95 153,628 
*30 sn 
529 558 678, 305,364 5,062,016 
] 97 149 740.378 1,043,808 
932 278 S70, S.484,98 & 868.5 
»TT.9RS 118, ?158,392 2.807, 
96,977 1,855 631.216 764,898 
151,104 T57 5 6,839,798 1.661.614 
66.697 7 9 165.609 775,224 
38,876 10,977 283,947 934,706 
116,356 99,793 569,604 633,837 
$11,622 3,484,647 24,854,026 24,902. 804 
165,450 $24,178,146 $146.730,247 $173,691,668 
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Exports of Iron and Steel 


-—January—, -—-Seven Mos.—, 


1917 1918 1917 1918 

Gross Gross Gross Gross 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Pie Pc iccsandavnswaeeais 69,146 ccue, Sees aS a 

Ferromanganese .......... vee *476 *5,944 

WROGOGEGON 660.668 ca cass 00 er *583 oat *7,446 

All other pig iron.......... ocee Pheeee eee %285,362 

DPE. oss ce wetedisecacas aes 23,012 412 136,881 26,145 

SS GPR er re ee eee 5,172 5,399 39,136 31,013 

We POE. Gast eiseesane cae 7,468 14,800 84,172 126,220 

Seed DHE: v6 cuénekans ane 57,359 73,774 465,059 357,986 
Billets, ingots and blooms, 

DE: canada cs tie sare aae ws 183,565 195,385 1,094,116 1,180,304 
Bolts and nuts ......ccccees 3,130 1,846 17,944 19,388 
Hoops and bands .......... 4,753 203 25,973 36,319 
PRUE. ig kes dnwnet owes. 103 512 2,917 7,538 
Ce RE. ok wate bea hecacaee 288 162 3,153 2,949 
We GREE c Gib ode dcacaaaae 7,225 8,072 85,194 76,697 
All other nails, including 

CG.  cadawodseveausenwes 1,637 on 9,942 tee 
Cast-iron pipes and fittings. 5,157 6,770 $5,821 50,035 
Wrought pipes and fittings. 11,857 7,689 113,565 67,697 
Radiators and cast-iron 

house heating boilers..... 205 246 1,624 2,080 
RalvoGaG GOS sovisccces 2,075 703 10,227 10.933 
teen CR ocadickdawmawdes 76,493 35,824 375,711 252,073 
Galvanized iron sheets and 

DMNGE Absasvciiccace mans 9,203 6,624 55,050 £8,098 
All other iron sheets and 

MCG ctasews kaueeuaeous 4.101 3,479 27,014 36,044 
tees Weeeee: ic vcavewace ass 38,904 36,222 190,904 292,479 
Steal MNOOtS oo v.caes civeeas 10,304 13,977 65,775 99,209 
Ship and tank plates, 

punched and shaped i pace SERe sith *920.579 
Structural iron and steel... 19,482 25,368 201,870 155,075 
Tin and terne plates....... 23,408 19,959 127,959 125,284 
PID WO ccwuuseuspeataas 17,303 8,492 230,989 111,338 
All OURO? WING. sc csvevetacn 7,736 13,592 155,822 110,987 





BOG Kt Rw atKee des eee we 608,286 495,345 4,089,805 3,544,222 





*Not separately enumerated prior to July 1, 1917. 


months ended January, 1918, these shipments aggre- 
gated 3,544,222 gross tons, as compared with 4,089,805 
tons for the corresponding period gf 1917. The accom- 
panying table shows the exports for*January and for 
the seven months ended January, 1918, as compared 
with 1917. Ww. L. C. 


Consignee for Imported Tin and Ferroalloys 


The American Iron and Steel Institute, acting for 
the Government, has appointed the following to act 
as attorneys for it in customs matters connected with 
the importations of tin and of certain ores and ferro- 
alloys referred to in THE IRON AGE Dec. 20, 1917: 

New York—James T. McCleary, Howard H. Cook, William 
G. Gray. 

Philadelphia—H. W. Summers, E. K. Bauer, J. F. Harder. 

Baltimore—S. H. Bland, G. F. Medinger, J. D. Boan. 

New Orleans—S. W. Wheelock, James L. Hyde, J. P. 
Pannill. 

Eagle Pass, Tex.—F. L. Jordan. 

El Paso, Tex.—John A. Wright. 

Laredo, Tex.—Ellis C. Williams. 

Nogales, Ariz.—William T. Haley. 

San Francisco—A. T. DeForest, W. A. Ross, L. H. Korn- 
dorff, H. F. Wilson. 


Seattle, Wash.—Albert E. Knoff, Edward Bray, Karl 8. 
Harbaugh. 


New Korean Blast Furnaces 


The new blast furnaces in Korea were expected to 
be blown in during February. They have been built 
by the Mitsubishi Sietitsu Kaisha, Ltd., at Kenjiho, 
Korea, which has a capital of about $15,000,000, one- 
half of which has been paid up. It is a subsidiary of 
the Mitsubishi Goshi Kaisha. The output is expected 
to reach 100,000 tons per year. 


In view of the consolidation effected on Jan. 1 of 
the Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. and Baker & Hamil- 
ton, San Francisco, the new organization, styled Baker, 
Hamilton & Pacific Co., has consolidated the Eastern 
offices of the two old concerns with headquarters at 30 
Church Street, New York. This office will be in charge 
of E. R. Wendemuth, who was formerly connected with 
the Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. in the same capacity. 





The Signal Corps wants 10,000 more machinists, me- 
chanics, chauffeurs, and other skilled workers in the avi- 
ation section. Men registered in the draft may be in- 
ducted into this service by applying to their local draft 
board. Others may enlist at any recruiting office. 
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SWITCHING CARS IN PLANTS 


Industrial Companies May Not Collect for It 
from Railroads 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—That trunk lines may not 
make any allowance for switching between points of 
interchange and points of final placement within the 
plant of a steel company is an important principle 
laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a decision just handed down in a case involving the 
Marting Iron & Steel Co. of Ironton, Ohio. The ruling 
amplifies materially that made in the original Indus- 
trial Railways case. 

The Marting company acquired its blast furnace 
at Ironton in 1899 and maintains about 3% miles of 
yard tracks and sidings within its plant inclosure. 
For the purpose of hauling away slag and other refuse 
of the plant, and using these waste materials for filling 
low places on the plant property, the company pur- 
chased a locomotive which it used also in performing 
a large part of the necessary switching of materials 
to and from the rails of the connecting carriers, the 
Norfolk & Western and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
railroads, which extend into and through the plant 
property. When the filling was completed, in 1902, the 
company desired to discontinue its locomotive service 
and called upon the connecting carriers to receive and 
deliver cars directly at the point of loading or unload- 
ing within the plant inclosure, as they did for other 
furnaces in the same territory. Thereupon the Norfolk 
& Western and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, to avoid 
the necessity for each of them to maintain a switching 
engine and a crew at the plant, agreed to allow the 
company 45c, per loaded car in and out of the plant 
if it would continue to switch cars from and to the 
interchange points to and from points within the plant 
inclosure. This the company agreed to do, although 
the allowance was less than the actual cost of the 
service, and the arrangement continued until Dec. 2, 
1907, when the allowance by the Norfolk & Western 
was increased to 60c. per car. Later the same allow- 
ance was made by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, the two last-named roads reaching the plant 
by means of trackage rights over the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton. This allowance remained in effect until 
April 1, 1914, when it was canceled and none has since 
been made. The company recently asked the commis- 
sion to order the restoration of the allowance, and that 
it be applied on cars switched between April 1, 1914, 
and the date of restoration. In denying the Marting 
company’s request the commission says: 


The service performed by the steel company is the switch- 
ing of cars between the points of loading or unloading within 
the plant inclosure and the interchange point with connect- 
ing carriers, an average distance of 1200 ft. No industries 
or shippers other than the steel company are served. The 
movement of material from the stock piles to the furnace is 
by basket or small electric engine. The ore, coke, and lime- 
stone brought in by the trunk lines are spotted by locomo- 
tives of the steel company on the trestles over the bins. Cars 
are interchanged with connecting carriers under the demur- 
rage rule and average agreement. 

Upon all the facts of record, we are of the opinion and 
find that in the operation of its plant tracks the Marting 
Iron & Steel Co. acts only in the capacity of a plant facility 
and not as a common carrier; that the placing of cars on the 
tracks within the plant inclosure designated by the industry 
constitutes delivery by the trunk lines under their line-haul 
rate; and that the subsequent service of switching cars from 
the designatéd tracks to points of placement within the plant 
inclosure constitutes an additional movement not covered by 
the line-haul rate for which an additional charge must be 
made if the service is performed by the trunk lines 


Conversely, the commission holds, if the service is 
performed by the industry itself no allowance therefor 
may with propriety be made to it by the trunk lines. 


D. C. Campbell, president Tennessee Manganese Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., reports that the company will require 
an electric furnace of from 25 to 30 tons daily capacity 
of ore, from which will be made ferromanganese. 
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Steel Market Prospects 
It is unfortunate on more than one account 
that the iron and steel industry has been so 
completely under the thumb of the railroads. By 


reason of the completeness of this control, all the 
other influences, the influences that normally make 
the market, have been prevented from exhibiting 
themselves. The fact that a given consumer does 
not buy is attributable to his inability to operate 
or to a knowledge that if the purchase were made 
the movement of the material to his factory would 
be impossible. The fact that a blast furnace or 
steel mill does not ship against a given order may 
be attributable to inability to make the shipment, 
when if the transportation lines were open its ship- 
ping or not shipping would disclose whether or not 
it had productive capacity available to fill the order. 

Another feature of the situation, the bear- 
ing of which does not seem to be generally rec- 
ognized, is that the customer in embargoed territory 
is assumed to be a customer who wants delivery 
at once, when possibly he does not. If the rail line 
were open he might request postponement of ship 
ment, but as it is, he allows the embargo to carry 
the responsibility and does not show his hand. A 
condition of this sort has often occurred in past 
years in the Connellsville coke trade. For a time 
the movement would be restricted by railroad con- 
ditions, and then when free shipments were re 
sumed the operators would suddenly be deluged by 
requests to suspend or reduce shipments. At the 
present time all shipments into or through embar- 
goed territory depend either upon certain excep- 
tions prescribed at Washington or upon shipping 
permits being granted. Such permits must be 
applied for by the prospective consignee. If a 
permit is not granted it does not follow that a 
proper request for permit was refused. It may be 
that no application was made, or the prospective 
consumer purposely failed to satisfy the railroad 
that the material was really needed. and could be 
unloaded promptly. Thus the trade is left largely 


in the dark on the questions of how much pig iron 
and steel consumers really require and how much 
the producers can make in proportion to the re 
quirements. 

An analysis of the position and prospects of the 
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iron and steel industry must therefore rest largely 
theory. On the surface the quantitative 
method, the appraisal respectively of the tonnage 
requirements and the tonnage capacity, seems the 
most attractive, and yet it has rarely been applied 
successfully in the past. In times of extreme dull- 
ness, with mills operating at 50 or 60 per cent of 
‘apacity, the application did not fit. It was difficult 
to see how 50 or 60 per cent of the productive 
capacity could be passing into consumption when 
there appeared to be scarcely any demand at all. 
When, again, mills were running with an overload 
it has usually been difficult to see how so much 
material could be consumed. 

It may, however, be of interest to cite the figures 
that bear upon the subject. In 1916 the steel in- 
dustry operated throughout at its steadily increas- 
ing capacity, producing 41,400,000 tons of ingots 
and 30,500,000 tons of finished rolled steel. The 
annual compilations of new construction by THE 
IRON AGE showed 8,000,000 tons of rated ingot 
capacity added in the two years 1916 and 1917. A 
limited portion of the new capacity contributed to 
the 1916 output, which would have been about 
40,000,000 tons without it, so that existing capacity 
may be taken at about 48,000,000 tons, with a little 
new capacity on the way. The production of fin- 
ished rolled steel always runs almost exactly three- 
fourths of the ingot production, so that capacity 
in finished rolled steel to be taken at about 
36,000,000 tons, or 3,000,000 tons a month. 

In 1916 the exports of steel returned by weight, 
of course excluding pig iron and castings, as the 
analysis of capacity refers to steel only, amounted 
to about 5 An allowance of approx- 


upon 


is 


5,200,000 tons. 
imately 1,800,000 tons may be made for steel con- 
sumed in making export commodities not returned 
by weight, including loaded and unloaded shells, 
railroad rolling stock, machinery, etc., and in new 
construction and equipment of factories depending 
solely upon export trade. That would involve a total 
deduction of 7,000,000 tons from the production of 
rolled steel of 30,500,000 tons, leaving 23,500,000 
tons as the purely domestic consumption. 

In 1916 there were exports of considerable mag- 
nitude to neutral countries. For some time to come 
such exports will be extremely light. Exports to 
our allies will be as heavy as possible, but it is 
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improbable they will involve 7,000,000 tons. Assum 
ing 6,000,000 tons, the productive capacity remain- 
ing would be 30,000,000 tons, on the basis of full 
operation. This would be divided between the war 
requirements, direct and indirect, of the Govern- 
ment, and the purely peace or commercial consump- 
tion of domestic consumers. 

It seems very difficult to allot this tonnage to 
peace requirements and war requirements respec- 
tively, but here the tonnage analysis really breaks 
down completely, because one item of peace con- 
sumption after another has been taken over by the 
war. The automobile factories are making trucks. 
The structural shops are helping in shipbuilding. 
Last and most important, the railroads, always the 
most important single customer of the steel indus- 
try, disappear, and the United States Government 
takes their place as a buyer of locomotives, cars 
and other railroad material. While it appears to be 
impossible to allot the tonnage in such a way as to 
furnish 
It scarcely does more than raise a suspicion that 
if capacity operation of the steel industry is pos 
sible there will be an ample suppl) 

There are other angles, however, from which 
the matter may be viewed. There is the fact that 
while for three months the steel industry has not 
produced and shipped at a rzse of more than two- 
thirds of its capacity there is no serious shortage 
of steel at the consuming plants engaged in war 
activitity. Rather there are various reports of 
stocks of steel accumulated beyond current require- 
ments. Steel mills have had many experiences ot 
being asked to rush shipment for Government ac 
count, only to find later that the material could have 
been shipped much more leisurely without inter- 
fering with the consuming operation. These con- 
suming activities will be speeded up, but the idle 
steel making capacity of the past three months 
constitutes a formidable reserve, if it can 
brought into operation. 

From still another angle some illumination may 
perhaps be had. The steel industry is highly special 
ized as to the class of finished rolled product into 
which it can convert its raw product. It cannot con- 
vert all its ingots into rails, or into merchant bars or 
into plates. Indications are that as to war require 
ments there are two distinct stages—preparation 
for waging war and actually conducting war. In 
the first stage a very wide variety of steel products 
is required—nails and pipe for army cantonments, 
structural steel for shipyard building, and similar 
items of construction. In actually waging war 
there will be steady streams of shells, motor trucks, 
airplanes, shipbuilding material, and the like. In 
the first stage, now largely passed, there is a great 
diversity. In the second stage there is a strong 
trend towards specialization. The specialized steel 
finishing industry will have broad lines of contact 
with the specialized war consumption. Across 
those lines there will be a full flow of material. 
Also there will be great gaps, finished material the 
steel industry can make but which the prosecution 
of war cannot consume. The forms of steel thus 
represented may become quite plentiful. 


absorb it, the fact does not a conclusion. 


be 


In the appointment of Mr. Baruch to be chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, and in conferring 
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a large measure of control of the country’s indus 
tries, an important departure has been taken and 
the steel industry can be counted upon to do its full 
share in making the plan a success. 


War Work in the Open 


The facts presented with respect to conduct 
Day 
after day news is presented that we have fallen 
down, or are about to fall down, in one respect 
or another. 
really 


of the work of war appear very confusing. 


Then there are rejoinders that we are 
doing well. Perhaps it will help 
toward a realization of the true situation to no- 
tice that there is to-day a great deal more public- 


very 


ity than was given or was expected, in times past 
Our troubles are brought into the open and per 
haps we of them. It is 
much better at any rate that conditions should be 
openly discussed than that they should be kept 
quiet and the public learn too late that things 
have been going wrong. 


are magnifying 


some 


An interesting and common procedure is for 
one war activity or another to be brought forward 
in the daily with statements that some 
other war activity is not doing its part; then the 
other war activity promptly comes forward and 
asserts that it is. It looks rather bad on the sur- 
face, for why should they not get together? How- 
ever, they are taking the public into their confi- 
dence, and a spirit of rivalry is shown that in the 
ordinary walks of life is usually regarded as high 
ly desirable for the production of results. 

The public is being made ‘quite familiar with 
the work that is necessary to bring the best re- 
sults. The people have a part in much of the 
effort and the more they know of the difficulties 
the more they are likely to do individually to help. 
One does not observe that the publicity given to 
various shortcomings in the general work of prose- 
cuting war causes the people to become discour- 
aged. There is, after all, practically no note of 
faultfinding in proportion to the magnitude of the 
work being done. There is no discouragement 
There may be discontent, but discontent has had 
much to do with the world’s progress in the past. 

Again it seems rather puzzling to learn con- 
cerning one thing after another, almost without 
end, that it is the thing that “will win the war.” 
Neither does this do any harm. 


press 


Necessarily, it 
must be a species of exaggeration, but it is all 
helpful in keying up the people. Just for good 
measure, it might be observed that after all it is 
the people who will win the war. They are being 
informed of the troubles and difficulties. The 
war work is being done in the open and that is 
decidedly a good thing. 


Labor and the New Order 


The radical labor element of the United States 
has not formulated as yet any definite program for 
the social and industrial reorganization which many 
predict must follow the war. In England, where 
study has been given to war and peace problems 
for a longer time, the Labor party has announced a 
tentative program of reconstruction which is 
frankly socialistic in all of its aims. Some of the 
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reforms sought in England may come eventually to 
a degree in this country, but the progress of such 
radicalism will be slower here, first, because the 
radical elements are not as thoroughly united as 
in England and, second, because while we have our 
social ills, they are not aggravated as in England. 
Labor here has been much better paid, has far 
more of the comforts of life and in the main is more 
contented. 

The tentative platform of the British Labor 
party is divided into four striking proposals, which 
may be summed up as follows: (a) A minimum 
wage, (b) control of industry for the benefit of the 
community, (c) taxation of large incomes amount- 
ing practically to conscription, and (d) diversion 
of surplus wealth or profits for the common good. 

The party holds it to be the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide suitable employment, after the 
war, for all of the soldiers who return and for the 
munition workers who will be suddenly thrown out 
of employment. “Any government,” the platform 
reads, “which should allow the discharged soldier or 
munition worker to fall into the clutches of charity 
or the Poor law would have to be instantly driven 
out of office by an outburst of popular indignation.” 
It goes on to say that “the work of re-settling the 
disbanded soldiers and discharged munition work- 
ers into new situations is a national obligation.” 

It is further held to be the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide employment for all who are willing 
to work. “In so far as the government fails to pre- 
vent unemployment—whenever it finds it impossible 
to discover for any willing worker, man or woman, 
a suitable situation at the standard rate—the Labor 
party holds that the government, in the interests of 
the community as a whole, must provide him or her 
with adequate maintenance, either with such ar- 
rangements for honorable employment or with such 
useful training as may he found practicable, ac- 
cording to age, health and previous occupation.” 

The party demands “the progressive elimination 
from the control of industry of the private capital- 
ist, individual or joint-stock, and the setting free of 
all who work, whether by hand or brain, for the 
service of the community, and the community only.” 
That there may be no doubt of the purpose to do 
away with the present industrial system, it is de- 
clared that “what the Labor party looks to is a 
genuinely scientific reorganization of the nation’s 
industry, no longer deflected by individual profiteer- 
ing, on the basis of the common ownership of the 
means of production; the equitable sharing of the 
proceeds among all who participate in any capacity 
and only among these, and the adoption, in par- 
ticular services and occupations, of those systems 
and methods of administration and control that 
may be found in practice best to promote the public 
interest.” 

It goes without saying that the party stands for 
public ownership of railroads, mines, production of 
electrical power, etc. It stands for national in- 
surance by the government, for the complete con- 
trol and licensing of the sale of liquor; for the con- 
trol of prices on certain staple articles such as 
coal and other standardized products, even includ- 
ing food. 

A system of taxation is advocated which will 
“yield all the necessary revenue to the government 
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without encroaching on the prescribed national 
minimum standard of life of any family whatso- 
ever; without hampering production or discourag- 
ing any personal effort, and with the nearest pos- 
sible approximation to equality of sacrifice.” All 
proposals for a protective tariff are rejected; also 
all taxation which would increase the price of food 
or any other necessary of life, and it is held that 
direct taxation of any kind should be limited to 
luxuries. For the raising of a great part of the 
revenue for government needs the party looks to 
the direct taxation of incomes above the necessary 
cost of family maintenance; it also stands for an 
inheritance tax which would divert to the national 
exchequer all private riches in excess of a quite 
moderate amount by way of family provision. 

In advocating appropriation of surplus of wealth 
for the common good the British Labor party says 
that the riches of the mines, the extra profits of 
fortunate capitalists and even the materia! outcome 
of scientific discoveries must be taken over by na- 
tionalization, by municipalization and by steeply 
graduated taxation of private incomes and riches. 

Legislation in Great Britain has long been head- 
ing toward state socialism, so that some of the pro- 
posals of the labor party represent no great strides 
on that road. Others are revolutionary, but that 
does not signify that the conservative forces in 
Great Britain can prevent their getting on the 
statute books. The British Labor party is strong 
and growing stronger, and unless opposed by a 
coalition of Liberals and Conservatives may elect 
a majority in the House of Commons in the next 
general election. 

{t would be a mistake to believe that with all the 
differences between labor conditions in the United 
States and in Great Britain, industry in this country 
can escape readjustment after the war. Having 
thrown everything into the balance in the war for 
democracy in government, it would be strange if 
the people of the United States came out of the war 
without any concessions to the growing demand 
for more democracy in industry. Yet many em- 
ployers seem to be acting on the fatuous belief that 
the military system in industry can survive mili- 
tarism in government. 





American Foundrymen to Meet in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee has been selected as the place for the 
1918 convention of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of Metals. Concur- 
rent with these meetings will be the exhibition of foun- 
dry equipment, machine tools and accessories. The con- 
vention will, take place the week beginning Monday, 
Oct. 7, and will continue throughout the week. 

The committee of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation empowered to decide upon the time and place of 
the 1918 convention and exhibition, which met in Mil- 
waukee several days, comprise President Benjamin D. 
Fuller, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
©. E. Hoyt, exhibition manager, Chicago; H. R. At- 
water, Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland; S. T. 
Johnston, S. Obermayer Co., Chicago; V. E. Minich, 
Sand Mixing Machine Co., New York, and A. O. Back- 
ert, secretary-treasurer, Cleveland. 


Fhe Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce will sug- 
gest a plan to the United States Government of taking 
over the Hog Island shipyard of the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation and making it a part 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
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GUARDING WAR WORK PLANTS 


Government Cannot Undertake It—Measures of 
Protection from Within 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—The War Department has 
decided that it is impracticable and unwise to attempt 
to furnish armed guards for industrial plants having 
war contracts, as a protection against incendiarism and 
alien enemy activities. Hundreds of requests for guards 
ranging in size from two or three men to a company or 
more have been received from plant managers in all 
parts of the country. 

“Often a guard may be needed for the safety of a 
factory,” says Secretary Baker in an official statement 
concerning the department’s policy, “and when it is, it 
should be supplied by the owner of the factory, by the 
municipality or by the State. Recent events have 
shown that the greatest danger is from within, and it 
is from within that the movement for protection must 
come.” After careful investigation, the officers of the 
Intelligence Department of the Army and agents of the 
Department of Justice are a unit in advising that cer- 
tain measures of internal protection be adopted by each 


company. These measures are summarized as follows: 
Each factory should have a superintendent of personnel 
and plant protection, with these functions 
1. Each day, and, if possible, more than once a day, he 
should make, or direct to be made, a minute examination of 
the plant from roof to cellar, and especially those seldom 
visited places where an intruder might lurk or where an ac- 


cumulation of inflammable material or 
thrown This general inspection is of the 
ance, and should be supplemented by 
bosses, the senior in charge m 
his floor and reporting to the 
officer at frequent intervals 
and end of the day and at noon 

2. A careful scrutiny should be made of the 
they enter in the morning and leave at night 


waste might be 
greatest import- 
the floor bosses and sub- 
a detailed inspection of 
1 and plant protection 


personnel 
and always at the beginning 


iking 


workers as 
and particular 


attention should be paid to those leaving at odd hours. All 
should be provided with signed identification cards or other 
device, supplemented by signed cards, alphabetically ar 


ranged, the loss of which should 
charged 

3. The personnel and plant protection officer should 
late or card catalog the employees to an extent sufficient to 
enable him to know who are the really loyal citizens as dis- 


tinguished from those who are possible sources of d 


cause the man to be dis- 


tabu 


inger 


4. In discovering the would-be mischief maker, no help 
can be so effective as that of the loyal employee To this 
end the personne! officer should, as quickly as possible, en- 
list the services of the more intelligent and unquestionably 


loyal, especially those who have sons or other relatives in the 


Army It should be made clear to them that in guarding the 
factory in which they work they are rendering to the country 
a service of equal importance and greater effectiveness thar 
that rendered by sentries on guard 

In meeting the suggestion that such an organization 
as that outlined above will add to the legitimate cost 
of production, Secretary Baker says that, aside from 
any question of patriotic duty to keep the output of all 
materials at its highest pitch and to preserve every 
resource of the country for the prosecution of the war, 
it is clear that the expenditures would probably be less 
than the increase in fire insurance rates which will in- 
evitably follow the destruction of a number of plants 
through carelessness or other causes. 


To Work with Government Purchasing Agents 


The Manufacturers’ Council of New Jersey, Tren- 
ton, has been incorporated for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the industrial resources of the State and 
placing them at the disposal of the Government. The 
organization will operate independently of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, with which it was 
first planned to affiliate, and will establish a bureau 
at Washington to provide members with information 
as to the Government’s needs and to assist the pur- 
chasing agents of the Government. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are: President, Warren C. King, 
president King Chemical Co., Bound Brook; first, sec- 
ond and third vice-presidents, Colonel Austen Colgate, 
Colgate & Co., Jersey City; Henry C. Lovis, president 
Seabury & Johnson, East Orange, and Peter Smith, 
president Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, respec- 
tively. Arthur E. Barlow, president Barlow Foundry, 
Inc., Newark, is treasurer, and George E. Hoffman, 
secretary Monument Pottery Co., Trenton, is secretary. 
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SOME GAIN IN PIG IRON 


February Production 2,319,399 Gross Tons 


Net Increase of Fourteen Stacks—Chicago Leads 


in Recovery—Ferro Output Low 


rhe pig-iron production in February was 2,319,399 
gross tons, a daily rate of 82,835 tons as against 77,799 


about 6.5 


ked 


mark 


tons in January, or a gain of per cent. in 
the rate of output. The recovery was 
in the Chicago district, where the average daily output 
of 10,557 shows 32 cent advance the 
January rate of 7,990 tons per day. In the Pittsburgh 
territory the daily rate 16,145 tons in 
January to 16,889 tons in February, a gain of only 
4.6 per cent. The increase in active f was 
fourteen, 27 being blown in and 13 blown 


most 


tons per over 


increased from 


net urnaces 


out 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from February, 1917, is as follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig-Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 





Steel Works Merchant Total 
February, 1917 65,280 29,193 14.473 
March 73,731 132 t t 
April a1 2 } 111,165 
IN cna whale Gud eo wie Gieue 7 2,677 110,238 
June 7 197 Lf 
NN tis 6 ik ctes'a coe hi 7 3 § ( l S20 
ITS bb's ch Gi Sie Shino aes 7 < 6 a 77 
September ..ccccccec Ti $1,175 1 it 
a 7 ) ‘ 10 
IUOVOMIDOD occ wosersieons 77,13 ) 106,859 
December 66,6 2f 2 997 
January, 1918 ; f Z i 9 
February ( 2 


Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the independent 
panies show the following totals of steel-making 
month by month, together 


various teel com- 


iron 


ierromanganese and 
+1 + 


> } 
i+ 
witn 








spiegeleisen. These last, while stated separately, are 
also included in the columns of “total production.” 
Production of Steel Companies—Gross 7 
Spiegeleisen and 
——Pig, total productior . ferromanganese 
Jan 2 03 1,7 66 69 
Feb 1,829,846 1 i 77 i 6,11 
Mar 2 30 2¥,a88 det > 
Apr 2,870,937 ) > 
May 408,890 2,404,380 R44 1] 
June 2,304,155 i ) 
July 2 9,630 3 4 84 
Aug 2 yol Ss 
Sept 2 705 9 1 4 
Oct 2 5&9 54 566 1s } 
Nov 2,314,857 $4 1,688 
Dec 2,064,757 13,470 29,902 





Among the furnaces blown in in February were 
No. 7 Lackawanna in the Buffalo district, Topton in 
the Schuylkill Valley, two Steelton in the lower Sus- 


quehanna, Lebanon Valley furnace, Carrie, two Du- 
quesne and one Monongahela in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory, Atlantic in the Shenango Valley, one Johnstown 
in western Pennsylvania, three Ohio stacks and 
Hannah in the Mahoning Valley, two Central and one 
National Tube in central and northern Ohio, Wellston 
in the Hanging Rock region, one Calumet, one Joliet 
and one Iroquois in the Chicago district, one Pueblo in 
Colorado, and Rockdale in Tennessee. 
The list of furnaces blown out includes No 


2 Dor 


ner in the Buffalo district, Genesee at Charlotte, N. Y., 
Lebanon stack in the Lebanon Valley, two Aliquippa 
in Pittsburgh te rritory, one Shenango in the Shenango 
Valley, one Watts in Kentucky, one Bellaire in Wheel- 
ing district, one Haselton and one Youngstown in the 
Mahoning Valley, River furnace in Ohio, Thomas 
in Wisconsin, one Sloss-Sheffie \ ‘ 
Capacity in BI 
[he Oo Vil table I ally ! 
rTo tons oOo ir? March 1] ( e! 
listri also tl er Oo ‘es ] } ] 
k mates of cap y in bi by ( ts | l were 
1 be ( wel Oo unpreceder 
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abnor? owing to transportation and fuel breakdowns 
that no approximation to the probable average per- 
for e of the furnaces in February could be made 
The estimate of daily capacity active on March 1 is 
( y on February performance. With fair 
we er conditions it i ely to be improved upon in 
March 
( and Anth cite Furnaces in Blast 
Tota Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
Locati f number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
f s of stacks in blast per day in blast per day 
Ve York 
Buft 19 17 5,353 17 
Other N. i i d 2 
New : i i 4 
Be ] 1 
Pe inic 
I h Va 2 L2 12 
Cy . 9 
tee " 
Scl Vi ] s ‘ 
l ] 
; i 4 
é 2 l 2 
\ 2 





g l 30 3 
l st 4 16,471 41 
‘ a 
Spiegel i 2 304 2 
Shena \ ly l 4,401 1E 
W tern | 2 Zt 4,856 18 
Ferro d 
Spiege ] 34 e 
Mary j 891 3 
W he £ t 14 ‘ 2,555 10 
Ohio 
Mal Va at ee 8,103 20 
Cer nd 
Norther 2¢ 21 7,173 19 
Hoch \ H'g 
I & S. W 
© 17 l 1,967 14 
Ihlir i Ind 3s l 10,448 * 
I 1 é 169 1 
M W l 
LZ 2,474 1( 
( d 
W 7 t 1,414 f 
I ) ] ( 1 
The } 
Vire t 14 ] 6 13 
b'¢ l 26 é 
Ke 4 
\ 7,48 33 
| 0) l 


Ga 1f 1] 1,017 10 
1] 324 84,640 310 
Output by Districts 
The accompanying table gives the production of all 
coke and anthracite furnaces in December and the three 


months preceding: 








Vonthly Pig-Iron Production—Gross Tons 
Nov Dec Jan Feb 
(30days) (31 days) (31 days) (28 days) 
New Yorl 188,760 175,999 168,467 153.184 
New Jersey 28,205 19,495 18,296 15,616 
| high Valley 110,758 106,760 110.285 93.502 
Ss 1 1 Valley 80,121 60,949 41,913 46,600 
Low S juehanna and 
Let Valley 91,02 69,228 49,089 38,094 
Pittsburgh d rict .... 663,909 619,870 500,497 472,904 
Shenango Valk ~- 148,617 133.480 113,531 11 
Wester Penns nia ol b 184,520 150,710 13 
M nd, Vire i 1 
IK tu \ : 93,653 81.480 79, 
W ( trict 112,685 86,621 $2 
Ma Vall 74,788 247,191 232 
( l nd Northern 
O : 266,718 230,575 04,527 
H Val H I 
= W. Ohio He { l Uv 53,102 
( district . 481 i 432,028 247,702 
Mict M lo., W 
( W h 112,.26¢ 1 112,225 106,660 
\ 694 2 219,167 209,586 
r t Ga 1,471 27,735 28,993 
Tot ..3,205,794 2,882,918 2,411,768 2,319,399 


The Record of Production 





P of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 
iM t} Since J 1, 1913 Gross Tons 
14 ] 16 1917 1918 
J 1,f l l 1 93 2,411,768 
oy ) ] 2 2 2.319 9 
; 201 ‘ 
A 2 i 24 } 
‘ ; ( 0 
8 0.055 
7.947 
} 4 
\ 1 
f ) 
‘ | 1 TY} 19 
Ts 
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Che figures for daily average production, beginning Gear Makers to Meet 
January, 1911, are as follows: ; 
The second annual convention of the American Gear 
*roduction of Coke ithracite ) t : , : 
a States | onthe ae is Makers’ Association will be held 


Tons Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. \ 


19 and 20. The p! 


the Green Brier 
a., on April 18 
ncipal subject to be discussed will 
Standardizati i there will also be an 


n nited States Cham- 


’ 


in 
a rep itative of 


imerce 


Association 


commit- 
irst ses- 
pres- 
Past, 
Diagram of Pig-Iron Production and Prices the 
in pig 








DIVERSE VIEWS ON PRICES 
Smaller Producers Contend for Advances 


Some Gain in Pig Iron Output, but 1919 May 
Not Equal Last Year 


The New York conference of iron and steel man- 
ufacturers on March 1, attended by about 75 repre- 
sentatives of the industry, brought out plainly the 
divergent interests of large and small producers, as 
affected by Government prices. While the Steel 
Corporation and some of the larger independent 
companies would probably accept without complaint 
a continuance of present prices, smaller producers 
in several lines, notably plates, show advances in 
cost on which they contend strongly for higher Gov- 
ernment prices after March 31. 

The increased costs of some large companies 
were as much as $6 a ton between Dec. 31 and Jan. 
81, and when account is taken of today’s restricted 
scale of operations, the increase since the first an- 
nouncement of Government prices late in September 
is put in some cases as high as $10 a ton. 

For the Washington conference with the War 
Industries Board, which will probably be in the 
third week of March, various manufacturers are 
preparing individual statements showing the re- 
duced profits of recent operation and the prospect 
of- a very considerable falling off in 1918 from the 
results of 1917. 

Consumers of iron and steel have thus far taken 
no steps to have their varied interests represented 
at Washington. There has been some agitation on 
behalf of Northern users of Southern pig irons for 
a reduction in such irons so that they may be had at 
delivered prices comparing with those of Northern 
irons. 

What is increasingly commented on in the trade 
is the small volume of buymg for uses having no 
connection with the war. Some forms of finished 
steel may become quite plentiful, and the question 
is raised whether in these the Government maximum 
prices may not in time feel the effects of competitive 
selling. 

Pig iron production in February made a gain of 
about 5000 tons a day over the low rate of January. 
For the 28 days the total was 2,319,399 gross tons, 
or 82,835 tons a day, against 2,411,768 tons in 
January, or 77,799 tons a day. The second half of 
February made up in part for the serious curtail- 
ment of output in the first ten days of the month. 

Twenty-seven furnaces blew in in February and 
13 went out; thus the 324 furnaces active March 1 
represents a net gain of 14. The estimate of active 
capacity March 1 is 84,640 tons a day, but this is 
based largely on February performance and good 
weather in March should show a considerable in- 
crease on this rate. 

However, there is little faith among producers 
in the ability of the country’s blast furnaces and 
steel plants to equal in 1918 their performance of 
last year. The dislocation of transportation and 
production, due to the way in which control has been 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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exercised at Washington, has been so great that 
normal working is not expected for many weeks. 

Some plate producers are proceeding on the be- 
lief that any change in prices will be upward. On 
any current orders, as distinguished from con- 
tracts, a proviso is made that unshipped parts of 
an order will be subject to any price change for the 
period after March 31. Governmental records give 
the country a plate capacity not far from 6,000,000 
tons of 3/16 in. and thicker, and indicate a surplus 
of plates for shipbuilding in two or three months. 

With rail mills generally operating half on shell 
steel and half on rails, it is not surprising that de- 
liveries now made are six months late. Two large 
rail producers have established a price of $60 per 
ton, either Bessemer or open hearth, but have sold 
no large amounts at this level. It appears that 
there is all of 200,000 tons of bought-and-paid-for 
6715-lb. Russian rails still in this country, and Gov- 
ernment acquisition of these rails is now regarded 
likely. 

The canvass of rail requirements of all the rail- 
roads now being made from Washington is chiefly 
interesting to the rail mills from the standpoint 
of 1919 needs, as nearly all roads covered for their 
1918 requirements months ago. Concerning cars 
and locomotives, the expectation is general that 
heavy orders will come from the Government within 
60 days. The effort to devise a standard steel 
freight car indicates standardized prices for car 
wheels, axles, and other parts. 

Light is thrown on the relation of prices on 
current shipments from mills to official prices by 
the puddlers’ wage settlement as of March 1. A 
3.10c. average on bar iron was shown for January 
and February, as against 2.95c. in November and 
December. 

The trade questions the necessity for such con- 
trol of tin as is asked for by the Food Administra- 
tion. So far as tin plate producers are concerned 
there has been the fullest co-operation in every plan 
proposed at Washington for the limitation of the 
use of tin plate to war essentials. 

The new freight rates to Pacific Coast points, 
which go into effect March 15, carry increases, for 
example, of $5 per ton on cast-iron pipe to Califor- 
nia and $6 to Oregon and Washington. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, March 6—(By Wire). 

At the meeting of steel manufacturers held in New 
York, March 1, several of the larger steel companies 
reported that their costs in December and January went 
up $6 per ton or more. Most of the steel manufac- 
turers present expressed the opinion that a continuance 
of present price schedules would be best for all con- 
cerned, but a few manufacturers contended strongly 
that on their lines of products prices were too low and 
should be advanced. A strong argument was made for 
an advance on wire and wire nails and on other lighter 
forms of steel. It was the consensus of opinion that 
the demand for steel products from the general trade 
is extremely quiet and some plants not working on war 
materials are not operating to more than 50 per cent. 
of capacity. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines «© Ualics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Mar. 6 Feb. 27 Feb. 6 Mar. 7 
- 1918 1918 1918 1917 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia. - $34.25 $34.25 
No. 2, Valley Furnace. . 33.00 33.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cinti ; 35.90 35.90 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala 33.00 3300 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. 33.00 33.00 
Basic, deliv., eastern Pa. 33.75 33.75 
Basic, Valley furnace. . 33.00 33.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh . 37.25 37.25 





Malleable Bess., Chicago* 33.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 32.75 32.75 1.95 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 37.50 37.50 35.75 
Billets, ete. Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 95.00 95.00 9b.00 38.00 
©.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 57.00 57.00 57.00 10.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 17.50 $7.50 $7.50 65.00 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. . 17.50 17.50 17.50 65.00 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh »1.00 51.00 51.00 65.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 60.00 60.00 60.00 90.00 
©.-h. billets, Philadelphia. 50.50 50.50 50.50 65.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 57.00 57.00 57.00 0.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Irons bars. Philadelphia 3.685 3.685 3.685 ».409 
Iron bars Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Iron bars, Chicago 3.50 +50 3.50 3.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. v0 2.90 2.90 25 
Steel bars, New York ,.095 O95 3.09° 3419 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 3.25 3.25 3.25 5.00 
Tank plates, New York 3.445 3.445 3.445 5.169 
Beams, etc Pittsburgh 3.00 2.00 2 00 3.25 
Beams, ete New York 3.195 3.195 3.195 $19 
Ske Ip, grooved steel, P’gh 2.90 2.90 2? 90 3.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.75 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 50« per ton 

Producers meanwhile are not anxious to sell until 
more is known regarding price fixing. The railroad 


situation in the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and other dis- 
tricts is steadily getting better, but is still far from 
normal. A good deal of material in mill warehouses is 
now moving out to consumers, but several months will 
be required for a full clearing. Reports are current of 
heavy purchases of locomotives, cars and other mate- 
rials to be made by the Government, but nothing defi- 
nite can yet be learned. Should the present favorable 
weather last through March, it is fully expected that 
the output of pig iron, semi-finished and steel products 
this month will be heaviest in any one month since last 
summer. There has already been a notable increase in 
output in sheets, tin plate, pipe and other finished steel 
products. 


Pig Iron.—New sales are largely confined to foun- 
dry and malleable Bessemer, there being substantially 
a famine in the supply of Bessemer and basic iron. It 
is true that some large quantities of Bessemer and 
basic have been sold for delivery in the second half of 
the year, one local steel company having bought in the 
past month 30,000 to 40,000 tons of both Bessemer and 
basic, the price to be fixed later. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has bought upward of 15,000 tons 
of foundry and malleable Bessemer iron, largely for 
delivery to its Cleveland works in last half of this year, 
the price being open, and to be whatever Government 
price is in effect at the time shipments of the iron are 
made. The output of pig iron is steadily increasing, 
furnaces banked for lack of coke getting started, and 
the output of pig iron in March is likely to show a 
large increase over the preceding three or four months 
The Carnegie Steel Co. is now operating 36 to 37 fur- 
naces out of 59; the National Tube Co. has 9 out of 11 
going, and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 10 out of 11. 





‘ a ° Mar. 6 Feb. 27 Feb. 6 Mar. 7 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1918 1918 L918 1917 

Ver Lb. to Large Buyer Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 5.00 ».00 5.00 1.75 
Sheets, galy No bP’ gh 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. 5.50 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Cut nails, Pittsburg! t.00 t.00 1.00 3.70 
Fence wire base gh 5.25 co 3.20 3.15 
Barb wire, galv beh 1.35 1.3 j t.05 

Old Material: Per Gross Ton: 

C'arwheels, Chicago $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $20.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 30.00 30.00 30.00 20.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 30.00 0 O00 20.00 22.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila ,0.00 20.00 20.00 22 00 
Heavy steel scrap. Chi'go 29.50 29.50 30.00 2 i5 
No. 1 cast Pittsburgh. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 20.00 ‘non 20.00 20.00 
No. 1 cast, Chicago (net 

ton) . s 26.75 26.75 26.00 16.50 
No. 1 R.R. wrot Phila.. 25.00 25.00 25 00 29 00 
No. 1 R.R. wrot, Chicago 
(net) 2 51.2 25.00 

Coke, Connelisville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt e600 6 00 $6.00 $10.00 
Furnace coke, fut ire & 00 6 O00 6.00 7.00 

Foundry coke, prompt 7.00 7.00 7.00 12.00 

Foundry coke, future 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.50 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyet (“el Ce s Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New Yor 23.50 0 3.50 56.25 
Electrolytic copper, N. ¥ 23.50 23.50 23.50 6.25 
Spelter, St. Louis ; 625 7.75 7.75 10.62% 
Spelter, New York 875 8 00 8 00 10.87% 
Lead, St. Louis 7.10 7.10 6.85 9.50 
Lead, New York 4.2 (.2 7.00 9.50 
Tin, New York 85.00 85.00 85.00 100 
Antimony (Asiatic) N. ¥ 13.50 13.50 14.00 50.00 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’g! $7.75 $7.7 $7.7 $8.00 

The supply of coke is better and some furnaces also 


report that its quality is improving. All the blast fur- 
naces are much behind in deliveries, and consumers are 
in some cases trying to pick up small lots to help out 
until shipments are made. 

We quote as follows: 3asic pig iron, $33; 3essemer, 
$36.30; gray forge, $32; No foundry, $33; No foundry, 
$32.50, and malleable Bessemer, $33.50, all per gross ton at 
Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery in the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh districts being 95c. per ton 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Reference was made in this 
report last week to the fact that some open hearth in- 
gots were available from a plant that has its furnaces 
going, but has not yet completed its finishing mills. It 
is said this particular concern has sold a considerable 
quantity of such ingots to an interest in the Youngs- 
town district for use in sheet mills, allowing it to 
divert more of its own open hearth product to shell 
steel. There is a great scarcity of with 
very active inquiry. Shutdowns of sheet and tin plate 
mills for two or three days are frequent, waiting for 
steel to arrive. The trade here does not believe there 
will be any revision in prices in billets and sheet bars 
on March 31 and hopes that present prices will be re- 
affirmed for the There is fairly 
demand for some smal] 
being made for fairly 
prices. 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $47.50, sheet bars $51, forging ingots $73, and forging 
billets $60 base, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 


Steel Rails—There is an active light 
rails from the miuing and interests, but 
very little new developments in t ) 
the building of traction lines. Mills rolling light rails 
are sold up for months ahead, and with the restriction 
in output during December, January and February 
they get still further behind in deliveries on contracts. 


bars, 


sneet 


entire year. 
and 
prompt delivery at 


active 
sales are 


Government 
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demand for 


coal lumber 
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The Carnegie Steel Co. is out of it as a seller of light 
rails or standard sections for all of this year, and has 
obligations on its books on standard sections for 1919 
delivery. The Government price on light rails, rolled 
from billets, is $3 per 100 lb. for 25 to 45-lb. 


sections. 


Ferroalloys.—There is a fair amount of new buying 
of 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese for’ delivery in 
last half of and it is said all the sales are 
being made at the fall price of $250 per gross ton, de- 
livered. fairly active 
per cent ferrosilicon, which is quoted for second quar 
ter delivery at $170 to $175 at 


this year, 
demand for 50 


There is also a 


furnace. There is also 


an active demand for spiegeleisen, one Canadian con 
sumer having an inquiry in the market for 3000 tons 
for delivery over the remainder of this year. The 


Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and the In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago, are credited with having bought 
considerable quantities of spiegeleisen at the price of 
about $3 per unit. Spiegeleisen is getting scarcer and 
prices are firm and somewhat higher. We quote 80 per 
cent domestic ferromanganese at $250, delivered, 50 
per cent ferrosilicon at $165 to $170 at furnace and 
18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $65 to $70, delivered 
It is said some makers are asking higher prices. 

We now quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54, 10 

r cent $55, 11 per cent $58.30, 12 per cent $61.60. We quote 

per cent silvery iron $40, 7 per cent $42, 8 per $44.50 
9 per cent $47, 10 per cent $50 Three dollars per gross ton 
advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over 
All the above prices are f.o.b, maker’s furnace, Jackson or 
New Straitsville, Ohio, these furnaces having a uniform 
freight rate of $2 per gross ton, for delivery in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Structural Material.—It is stated the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. has recently taken Government and 
other contracts for 50,000 to 60,000 tons of structural 
material and also about 6000 tons for new buildings for 
the Ford Motor Co. at Detroit. New inquiry is slightly 
more active. Bids are being taken on 2500 tons for 
warehouses for the quartermaster department, and 
about 4500 tons for a new steel car plant at Green- 
ville. A local interest has taken 1100 tons for a Govern- 
ment explosives plant in West Virginia. We quote 
beams and channels up to 15 in. at 3c., at mill Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates.—The new inquiry from the general trade 
is fairly active, but it is probable the Government is 
taking close to 75 per cent of all the plates being made 
in the Pittsburgh and nearby districts for its ship- 
building program. One Youngstown interest has been 
giving its entire output to the Government for some 
time. Some mills regard the price of 3.25c. as too low, 
but it is not believed prices will be revised to a higher 
basis on March 31. Current reports are that the Gov- 
ernment will soon send out inquiries for 100,000 to 150,- 
000 steel cars, and if these orders should develop the 
cars will be built for prompt delivery and will mean 
further pressure on the mills for plates. We quote %4-in. 
and heavier sheared plates at 3.25c., Pittsburgh mill 


ie 


cent 


Sheets.—There has been a material increase in the 
rate of operations among the sheet mills in the past two 
weeks. About Feb. 15, output was down to about a 40 
per cent basis, but it is now said the average rate is 
close to 60 The Government placed lately 
about 50,000 tons of corrugated and flat sheets, the 
quantity of corrugated sheets being about 24,000 tons 


per cent. 


and of No. 22 gage. The orders have been distributed 
among the sheet mills, a good part having been taken 
by the leading interest. All the sheet mills are very 
much back in deliveries; some mills that figured some 
time ago as being sold up to July 1, now say their obli 
gations will take their output probably to Sept. 1. 
Sheet makers do 1 believe the Government will 


any change in pri 


e on March 31 Prices of sheet 
giver 5 


in detail on page 651. 

Tin Plate.—All the manufacturer a ling 
up output and it is said are now running to full 90 p 
cent of normal. Further preference h 


the railroads to shipments of tin plate, and 


facturers believe they will soon have almost a full su; 
ply of cars to move the large stocks in mill war 


houses. The shortage in steel is 


holding down output 
to some extent, and it is figured that during the cold 
weather and the railroad congestion, the tin plate mills 
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probably lost a full month’s output. The demand for stock 
items of tin plate is very active, and these are being 
shipped out as fast as cars can be secured. We quote 
tin plate at $7.75 per base box, rolled from Bessemer 
or open hearth stock. Prices on terne plate are given 


on page 651. 





Iron and Steel Bars—New demand for both 
iron and steel bars is only fair, but recently some fairly 
large contracts for steel bars were placed by the Gov- 
ernment, and also by implement makers, the latter for 
d quarter delivery. Makers are not disposed to sell 

heavily for second or third quarter delivery until 

know whether prices are to be revised on March 
}1. We quote steel bars, rolled from old steel rails at 


Seco! 


ry 
Ve 


3c.; from steel billets, 2.90c.; and refined iron bars 
at 3.50c. f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 
Wire Rods.—Makers have fairly heavy inquiries, 


but as a rule are not quoting, stating they have all the 
they can take care of over the next two or three 
months, and do not care to sell beyond that period. Ex- 
port inquiry is heavy, and there is also a good deal of 
inquiry from the general trade for wire carbon rods. 
Fairly large shipments of rods on contracts are being 
made to Canada. There are several lots of rods in ware- 
houses in Eastern points, originally intended for export, 
but for which bottoms have not been obtained, and the 
mills that sold these rods have been asked to find a 
market for them in this country. Prices on rods are 
given in detail on page 651. 


Wire Products.—At the general meeting of steel 
manufacturers held in New York on March 1 the wire 
trade was represented. It seemed to be the sense of 
the wire manufacturers that if present prices on wire 
products are reaffirmed from March 31, say for the 
remainder of the year, it would be satisfactory to them, 
and to consumers as well. Based on high cost of labor 
and steel, the margin in profit on nails and wire is only 
fair, and while two or three manufacturers insist that 
an advance should be made, this is not regarded as 
likely. However, should’a reduction in pig-iron prices 


orde} . 


be made, it might be followed by a lower market on 
wire products, but this is not counted on. New demand 
is fair, and specifications against contracts for wire 
are more active than for wire nails. Export inquiries 
for nails and wire are fairly active, but all quotations 
made by the mills on nails and wire for export are con- 
tingent upon the buyers being able to get Govern- 
ment licenses. Local mills say they are sold up on 
nails and wire over the next three months or longer 
Prices on wire products in effect until March 31 are 
given on page 651. 


Nuts and Bolts.—The Government is placing a fair 


amount of new business. Probably 75 per cent of the 


present limited output of nuts and bolts is for the 
Government on direct and indirect orders. The new 
demand from the railroads in the past two weeks is 


better, some fairly large orders having come from this 
source. The car supply is better, and the heavy stocks 
piled in warehouses are now moving out quite freely 
Makers of nuts and bolts do not look for any change 
p on March 31, and say that prices could not 
é e reduced unless prices on steel are lowered 
Official discounts in effect until March 31 are given o 
ge 651. 
Rivets } ne de from the general trade 
G ! is placing some fairly 
( 0 h t lately heine far nal 
0,000 | ( Pit reh 1 Cleveland 
() } S a ] said to 
() ’ re of nor? TI il 
ett hea ocks rivets piled up 
) We t iral ivets a Dd.! 
i 75D pe LOO 
I 
Heonrs and Bands.—]) i from the general trad 
i e ( ! I ill off However 
g n the mil ot further 
I have their output pretty well 
! ‘ the n n months or longer The 
in ste wn output very consid 
Wi ote ‘ hoops at 3.50c. and steel bands 
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at 2.90c. Extras on the latter as per the steel bar 
card, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Hot Rolled Strip Steel——Makers report only fair 
demand, and are not operating their plants to more 
than about 60 per cent of capacity. The Government 
price on hot rolled strip steel is $4.50 per 100 lb., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. The price is not very firmly held. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Mills are not disposed to 
make contracts and consumers are not anxious to buy 
very far ahead. The Government is placing fairly large 
orders, which the mills are shipping as promptly as 
they can. The average rate of operation among cold- 
rolled strip mills is not more than 60 per cent. Makers 
do not look for any change in prices on March 31. 

We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 lb., f.o.b 


Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent cash in 10 days, 
when sold in quantities of 300 lb. or more. 


Shafting.—Most of the new business is coming from 
the Government on direct or indirect orders. The 
makers lost output during the cold weather and railroad 
congestion, and are much behind in deliveries. They 
do not look for any change in prices on March 31. The 
shortage in steel is keeping down output very mate- 
rially. We quote cold rolled shafting at 17 per cent 
off list in carload and 12 per cent in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Spikes.—Recently the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford placed 7000 kegs and the B. & O. 5000 kegs 
of railroad spikes with local makers for prompt deliv- 
ery. New demand for small spikes is heavy, and 
makers have their output sold up for some months 
ahead. It is said that some jobbers are charging the 
small trade $5.90 for small lots of spikes, which is 
unfair, as the Government fixed the price of railroad 
spikes in lots of less than 200 kegs at $1 per hundred 
pounds extra, so that small consumers can buy from 
the mills direct at this advance, and there is no need 
to pay higher prices to jobbers. We quote: 

Standard sizes of railroad spikes, 9/16 x 4% in. and larger 
$3.90 per 100 lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or in 
larger lots Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib.; track bolts, $4.90 


base in lots of 200 kegs or more less than 200 keg lots, $1 
per 100 lb. extra All f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Skelp.—Demand for boiler tube and pipe skelp is 
very heavy, and mills are sold up for some months 
ahead. We quote grooved skelp at $2.90; universal 
skelp, $3.15, and sheared skelp, $3.25 base. Special 
skelp for boiler tubes, etc., is $3.40 for base sizes and 
$3.55 for other sizes, all prices being per 100 lb., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wrought Pipe.—The mills report an insistent de- 
mand for oil country goods, very much beyond their 
capacity to supply as promptly as wanted. Operations 
among the pipe mills are on a larger basis now than 
for some time, one leading interest expecting in March 
to turn out close to 90 per cent of its capacity. The 
current demand for iron and steel pipe is not very 
active, and new orders from the Government have been 
slow for some time. Most of the mills rolling iron 
and steel pipe are sold up for the remainder of this 
year. Discounts on iron and steel pipe are given o1 
page 651. 

Boiler Tubes.—The Government is taking 


quantities of iron and steel tubes, and also of seamle 


steel tubing, which the mills are turning out as prompt 
ly as possible. The leading maker of st welded and 
seamless tubes is shipping nearly its entire output 
on direct and indirect Government orders. Some n 

ers of iron and steel tubes, and also of seaml 
tubing, have large orders on their bo ‘ \ 
delivery next year. Discounts on iron a ti 


are given on page 651. 


Coke.—Operating and shipping ‘condit son é 


coke regions are steadily ¢§ ng bet 

be sor time yet befor ? r l 
S sald ie supply of ca t e¢ rh 

75 p cen It 5 alSO Sta 1 eq l ( yk 
showing some improveme! ind th s certa V 
badly needed. In the You vn d t 22 out of 2 
blast furnaces are now active, and this shows fully th 
improvement that has come in shipments of co Out 
put in coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions 


1 


ast week was about 260,000 tons, an 
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the previous week of nearly 20,000 tons. We quote 
48-hr. blast furnace coke at $6, 72-hr. foundry coke at 
$7, and crushed coke from 1l-in. size at $7.30 per net 
ton at oven. 

Old Material_—Local dealers report there is prac 
tically no betterment in 


there 


conditions in tne 


scrap trade 


still being great difficulty in getting cars. The 
very low, and 


1 





available supply of scrap is stocks held 
by the larger consumers have about been used up. With 
the poor shipments that are being made, some concer 
ire likely to have difficulty in operating their open 
hearth plants. It is claimed a mistake was made in not 
fixing prices of scrap f.o.b. at shipping point, as this 
would have allowed s ap to be rougnt » the Pitt 
burgh district from other places, but which under the 
present restrictions is impossible. 
Heavy steel melting scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 
lansbee, Brackenridge Monessen, Midland 
and Pittsburgh lelivered......-. . nC cima en 
NG. 42 TOUNRGTY CARE, cc ccveseas ai ; iDeawan. aes 
Rerdalling rails, Newark ar Cambridge, Ohio 


Cumberland, Md., Franklin, Pa., : i 

STS. igs Kedkenmeus cme heave .. 35.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap....$26.00to 27.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends 





f.o.b. consumers’ mill, Pittsburgh 

TOG. cavaanbbuinwew hn wane erase 24.00 to 25.00 
3undled sheet stamping scrap..... . 22.00to 23.01 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock....... pas 30.00 
aon Me POT. cacccccaaceene 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock. 40.00 
SO GET: MIO sa ccc dcascee 47.50 
Steel car axles bahiaralay oad tee 47.5 
Locomotive 47.50 
No. 1 bushelins ‘4 --- 27.00to 28.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... cee -- 20.00 
Cast iron wheels -teteeneucae seu ote eae 
Rolled steel wheels yr Tere ~eeee 35.00 to 37.00 
*Sheet bar crop ends..... Samo wi 39.00to 40.00 
regs tr te eee 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought SCPAD....ccesscvcees 35.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings...... --- 25.00to 26.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap.. : 30.00 


*Shipping point. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Reliance Iron & Coke 
Co. has been moved to 1226 Park Building, 
Ray S. Fox is manager. 


in that city 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, March 5—(By Wire). 
Mill operations are close to normal and the general 
feeling is decidedly better, although manufacturers are 
greatly troubled over the inadequate supply of cars pro- 
curable for the shipment of their product. The leading 
wire interest needs at least 1000 cars to ship goods 
already manufactured. At Gary, 10 furnaces are in 
blast, with another soon to be blown in; at South Works, 
the Illinois Steel Co. has nine furnaces operating, with 
another to go in soon, and at Joliet, the same company 
The rolling 
the company are in proportion. 


has three stacks in blast. mill operations of 

The leading independent 

is on an 85 to 90 per cent basis. The trade at large is 
ces 


hopeful that present prices will be continued after 


April 1, and would regard with special satisfaction the 
extension of present levels through the remainder of 
year. Consumers, as well as producers, are anxious t 
tract ahe ! prices. Their ability to do this 
) b I y the iron and steel ma t t 
t] ! cou ss manufactured products ild 
b ‘ li 1. The | ng 
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limited quantities on prompt shipment of silvery, but 
the market in general has been dull in the absence of 
material to sell. Meanwhile inquiry is big, the demand 
for malleable continuing especially conspicuous. Steel 
works furnaces in this locality are now running at a 
normal rate. The following quotations are for iron 
delivered at consumers’ yards, except those for Northern 
foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic irons, which are 
f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching charge 
averaging 50c. per ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos, 2 to 5......... $37.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 40.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1........... is 
northern coke foundry, NO. 2. ..ccccscscccose 33.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3............ 32.50 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry..... 33.00 
Southern coke No, 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 38.50 
Southern coke No. 2 foundry.... ca 37.00 
NO eR Eee 33.50 
ESS rr ee ae <arbia leit 33.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free)............... 53.00 
me EE eae 44.54 


Ferroalloys.—The quotation for 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese is strong at $250 delivered. 


Plates.—Neither large nor small mills are offering 
plates to miscellaneous consumers. The only business 
reported is the acceptance of a few orders by a local 
mill for plates required for tank cars and oil storage 
tanks, the need of these being urgent. Government re- 
quirements, direct or mndirect, absorb the entire capacity 
of the mills. The mill quotation is 3.25c., Chicago, and 
that of jobbers for plates out of warehouse is 4.45c. 


Bars.—Agricultural implement makers have been 
accommodated where they sought to satisfy urgent 
needs, steel makers considering implement require- 
ments as ranking next to munitions in importance. An 
Eastern maker has taken several small orders placed 
by jobbers and small consumers. The quantities avail- 
able are limited as to sizes. Mild steel bars are quoted 
at 2.90c., Chicago, rail carbon at 3c., Chicago, and com- 
mon bar iron at 3.50c. Chicago warehouse prices follow: 

Soft steel bars, 4.10c.; bar iron, 4.10c.; reinforcing bars 
4.10c., base, with 5c. extra for twisting sizes % in. and over 
and usual card extras for smaller sizes; shafting, list plus 
10 per cent. 

Structural Material.—Fabricating parts for ships 
continues the principal work of the Western structural 
shops. Improvements made by the Utah Copper Co. 
and the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. have contributed 
in no small degree to current work. No new cars are 
reported. The Worden Allen Co. will fabricate a head- 
frame requiring 100 tons for the Colby Iron Mining 
Co. at Bessemer, Mich. The Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. has the contract for thé Steffens plant of 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., requiring 150 tons, at Top- 
penish, Wash. An unknown bidder obtained the award 
of 160 tons required in conveyor supports, etc., by the 
primary and secondary crushing plant of the Utah 
Copper Co., Arthur, Utah. The mill quotation is 3c. 
and that for material out of warehouse 4.20c. 


Rail and Track Supplies.—There are indications that 
important buying of rails and track materials will be 
handled by the director general of the railroads, the 
roads having in some cases referred the mills to that 
official. In one case an inquiry for 3000 tons of rails 
was withdrawn with the understanding that on revival 
it would come from the Government. We quote: 


Standard railroad spikes, 4.11%4c., Chicago. Track bolts, 


with square nuts. 5.11%c., Chicago. Tie plates, 3.25c., f.o.b 
maker’s mill. The base for light rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker's 


mill for 25 to 45-lb. sections, lighter sections taking Govern- 
ment extras. 

Wire Products.—The makers see more raw material 
in sight, but are still greatly troubled by a lack of cars 
in which to move their finished product. The largest 
interest needs at least 1000 cars to deliver material 
fabricated and in stock. We quote Government levels 
as follows: 

Nails, $3.50, Pittsburgh; plain fence wire, $3.25; 


barb wire, $3.65; galvanized barb wire. $4.35; 
ples, $3.65, and galvanized staples, $4.35 


painted 
polished sta- 


Sheets.—Despite the ban recently placed on exports 
through the medium of requiring export licenses, the 
domestic situation is not relieved. The producer ad- 
heres to a course of not selling while future prices are 
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a matter of uncertainty. A Middle Western mill re- 
quires that all inquiries be submitted and then usually 
declines to accept the business. With this mill the 
great demand for steel from other directions has 
created a shortage of sheet bars and its output is there- 
fore but 50 per cent of capacity. We quote No. 10 blue 
annealed at 4.25c.; No. 28 black at 5c. and No. 28 gal- 
vanized at 6.25c., all Pittsburgh. 

We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 
quantity, as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 5.45c.; No. 28 
black, 6.45c., and No. 28 galvanized, 7.70c. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The Eastern embargoes are easing 
up. Raw material is more plentiful and orders are 
more numerous, all of which makes the general situation 
brighter. It is noticeable, however, that the orders are 
smaller than is ordinarily the case. The Government 
contemplates the placing of orders for 55,000,000 bolts 
at Jeffersonville. For prices and freight rates see 
finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Jobbers quote 
as follows: 
5.50c.; boiler rivets, 5.60c.; machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 and 10 per cent off; larger sizes, 35 
and 5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 2% off; 
larger sizes, 30 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped, 


$1.05 off, and hexagon tapped, 85c. off per 100 lb.; coach or 
lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 50 per cent off. 


Structural rivets, 


Cast Iron Pipe.—St. Paul, Minn., placed 438 tons 
with the Hammond-Bird Iron Co. Minneapolis placed 
1396 tons with the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., and on 
March 7 will take bids on 350 tons additional. Rock- 
ford, Ill., gave 485 tons of pipe and specialties to the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. It is 
noticed that while current propositions usually involve 
small tonnages, the aggregate of business done is bet- 
ter than was expected. 

Quotations per net ton, Chicago, are as follows: Water 
pipe, 4-in., $57.30; 6-in. and larger, $54.30, with $1 extra for 
Class A water pipe and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—About the only betterment in activity 
is confined to cast scrap, which many melters have 
been eager to get since the official allowable maximum 
price was raised. Steel is quiet. Embargoes in various 
directions are cutting down shipments fully 50 per 
cent with some brokers, but they look for a betterment 
and believe a good movement to be near. The Great 
Northern has issued the largest list which has appeared 
in some time. Miscellaneous grades, aggregating about 
8000 tons, are listed, a departure being that the material 
is offered in carloads instead of in tons. The question 
of putting all quotations, or practically all, in gross 
tons, is mooted in view of official quotations being on 
that At the same time it is conceded that a 
great deal of business is done upon the net ton basis, 
in some items invariably, and that net tons greatly 
facilitate figuring. We quote for delivery in buyers’ 
yards, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer 
charges paid, as follows: 


basis. 


Per Gross Ton 


OR ROR ere sea eee $38.00 to $39.00 
ON, | ey are rere Torrie tee ea rar ee oe 60.00 
2 a Pee rae esr ra ser 30.00 
CG GEOR: TRUS: POTOINIE sos cviasncccencoeweces 35.00 
Cl GOR) TRIE, JO0S THAR S Thi tects cicccvcs 35.00 
EICRVY WIGITING BLGEl. 6 icseccccceaecs 29.50to 30.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart. 29.50to 30.00 
ROO. COO. k6 .6s6 sca ee eee 29.00 to 29.50 
Steel axle turnings ; 25.00 
Per Net Ton 
iron angies ard eplice DAS 2.6.6.5. dancsees $35.71 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ $39.00 to 40.00 
ies: Die DOG s« 60k ct este aeennee aes 30.50 to 31.00 
a ae Ges slesas OSes cbane wees eee 42.41 
ees: Se ee oa ows Ae Swe ee x he eae Se 42.41 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... eevee O8.40' Bl.ia0 
MG: Zo PATONG WONG ko oicccd ee isawegeue cs 30.36 
Cut forge . as Wao Sie ae Gibtae 6 'eib seen . 30.36 
PINGS BUG MUGS... ccccuccsevcescctae 24.00to 24.50 
Na. 3. OR is 6 0 ava ckdese ee eee 26.00 to 26.50 
Pe -e* G5 ao od coe alu aa aka ash 18.25 to 18.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers................. 31.25 
Ot GEIR 6 ives cacoese sists tetavannne ss 31.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 22.00to 23.00 
Pere rr errr errr ree 32.00 to 33.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............ 37.50to 38.50 
Machine-shop turnings ........seee0. 16.50 to 7.00 
Cent BORE 5c kcsc ctw ereeebanébern 16.25to 16.75 
on; 1 Oe baa eae renee suse 26.75 to 27.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 22.50to 23.00 
CIRGDS DEE a ceive wee wanse weenie 22.00 to 23.00 
ee NE as on 6S ee eee a eee os 24.00 to 25.00 
PER TIVOGUT  RIONIO. cg wea cs eke waco aeue 26.79 


malleable 26 25 to 26 7h 
Me eab eet ehweken 20.00 to 22.50 


Agricultural 
Country 


mixed 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5. 


Eastern Pennsylvania steel plants and blast furnaces 
are making slow recovery from the conditions which 
have curtailed production for the past two or three 
months and 60 per cent of capacity represents the max- 
imum of present production, with some plants not ex- 
ceeding a 50 per cent output. Coal and coke shortage 
continues to be the controlling factor in the situation. 
There is a gradual improvement in the railroad con- 
gestion, but confusion results from the various embargo 
orders in effect. Local freight agents do not seem to 
keep fully posted on the shipping instructions of the 
general freight offices and this is causing shippers and 
consignees no end of trouble, the expense of tele- 
grams, adding to the cost of doing business. A 
few of the blast furnaces which had been banked 
have resumed partial operations. Steel plants in 
this district are all in operation, except the Wilmington 
Steel Co.’s plant, Wilmington, Del., but the rolling 
mills are not supplied with a sufficient tonnage of ingots 
because of shortage of gas coal for open-hearth fur- 
naces. To-day the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. had 7 
of its 12 furnaces and the Lukens Steel Co. 7 of its 19 
furnaces in operation. Repeated complains to Wash- 
ington regarding coal shortage seem of little avail in 
improving the situation. Much of the blame for exist- 
ing conditions is heaped upon the Fuel Administration. 
Interest of steel and pig iron men centers in the fixed 
prices to be in effect after March 31. Reports of the 
meeting of representatives of the industry in New 
York last Friday indicate that the War Industries Board 
will be asked to reaffirm the present schedules, though 
some of the producers of plates and shapes want higher 
prices. Makers of bar iron also are not satisfied with 
the 3.50c. price now in effect. An eastern Pennsylvania 
maker of billets has shown officials in Washington that 
its costs in January exceeded the Government price of 
$47.50, Pittsburgh. Effort is being made in certain 
iron on the contention that pig iron can be produced 
more cheaply in the South than in the North and East. 
quarters to reduce the prices at furnace for Southern 


Pig Iron.—Furnace representatives here believe that 
the fixed price of $33, base, f. o. b. furnace, will be re- 
affirmed by the Government, so far as it applies to 
Eastern and Northern furnaces. It is known, however, 
that certain large consumers of iron in the North have 
made representations to the authorities in Washington 
that the price for Southern iron should be reduced, their 
contention being that it costs much less to produce iron 
in the South. Sellers of iron are conservative in their 
future commitments, but the price situation is not so 
much a factor in this attitude as the conditions which 
make it impossible to foretell what furnace output is 
likely to be over the remainder of the year. The prin- 
cipal sale of the week was 25,000 tons of Southern basic 
iron for second half delivery to an East St. Louis com- 
pany by a Philadelphia sales office. Inquiries for basic 
iron for second half now pending are from the Worth 
Steel Co., which is building a plate mill at Claymont, 
Del.; the Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., and the 
Penn Seaboard Steel Castings Co., Philadelphia. Stanley 
G. Flagg & Co., Pottstown, have issued an inquiry for 
6000 tons of malleable Bessemer, 1500 tons of basic 
analyzing 1.15 to 1.50 per cent silicon and 600 tons of 
foundry iron of 3.00 to 3.25 per cent silicon, all for last 
half. Sales of foundry iron for second half in February 
were considerable, due to the anxiety of foundrymen to 
cover their requirements as far ahead as possible. Sales 
of misfit iron are being made by a number of nearby 
furnaces for prompt delivery, such iron fetching $32 at 
furnace. One of the Warwick furnaces at Pottstown, 
Pa., started up this week on low phosphorus iron, hav- 
ing been banked for two months or more. A quantity of 
ore has been supplied by the Eastern Steel Co. and 
about 15,000 tons will be brought from Cuba. The total 
production of 15,000 to 20,000 tons of low phosphorus 
iron will be for Government use, 13,000 tons having al- 
ready been ordered shipped to the Tacony Ordnance Cor- 
poration, Tacony, Pa., and the Edgewater Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, which will make heavy gun forgings. The 
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remainder will probably be ordered shipped to a steel 
company for making other gun forgings. We quote 
standard grades of iron f. o. b. furnace, except Virginia 
iron, for which the delivered prices are quoted: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X............6-. $34.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X.............-- 33.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry......... 33.00 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight)......... 36.77 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (including freight).... 36.27 
SE Gates car dked ihdieveckscvaseawanwewadia 33.00 
CO SOs oSie dae dad esc eaed aawnxdneew tea 32.00 
I a ar ae a ave oe Sa ai aaa ie & wa beac a at 36.30 
Standard low phosphorus. ......cccccccccvecs 53.00 


Low phosphorus (copper bearing)........... 50.00 


Coke.—Commandeering of coke by the Government 
for the Warwick furnace at Pottstown, Pa., and for 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. has reduced supplies 
at other blast furnaces. The coke situation shows little 
improvement. The quality of the coke is such that 
many furnaces are not able to make sufficient standard 
iron for shipment on current schedules. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is firm at $250 for 
the 80 per cent. Inquiry is fair. Spiegeleisen is firmer 
and a carload for spot delivery brought $65 last week. 
Sales are still being made, however, at $60. 

Billets.—A recent sale of 1000 tons of billets was 
made by a Pennsylvania steel company to an old cus- 
tomer. Production of ingots has been so low that pro- 
ducers are finding great difficulty in fulfilling their 
contract orders. Cost sheets for January on billets 
made at a nearby mill have been shown to the War 
Industries Board. Owing to the difficulties in oper- 
ating during that month the company’s cost of making 
billets exceeded the Government price of $47.50, Pitts- 
burgh. We quote 4 x 4-in. open hearth rerolling bil- 
lets at $50.50, Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—A small amount of business is being done, 
mostly in limited tonnages of desirable sizes. We 
quote No. 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 28 
black at 5c. and No. 28 galvanized at 6.25c., Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—The Lukens Steel Co., the Nagle Steel Co. 
and the Glasgow Iron Co., makers of plates, are re- 
ported to have asked the Committee on Steel and Steel 
Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
the War Industries Board for higher selling prices on 
vlates, effective April 1. The Lukens Steel Co. re- 
ported its present cost of producing ingots to be $49 
per ton, and it contends that it cannot sell plates at 
the 3.25c. price without losing money. The Nagle and 
Glasgow mills are buyers of slabs for rerolling, and 
their request for a higher price is based on the con- 
tention that the differential between the fixed price on 
slabs and the fixed price on plates is not sufficient to 
cover their conversion costs and leave a profit. It is 
intimated that some action may be suggested to the 
War Industries Board that will permit an extra to be 
charged by these non-integrated companies so that the 
country will not lose their plate production, at the 
same time permitting them to operate at a profit. Gov- 
ernment demand for plates continues active. Orders 
for plates and shapes for ships and construction work 
received by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. during 
the past week totalled about 25,000 tons. This com- 
pany was awarded an order for 10,000 tons of 
%-in. plates, all of one size, by the British Mission. 
We quote plates, %4-in. and heavier, at 3.25c., base, 
Pittsburgh. 

Shapes.—Some of the smaller producers of struc- 
tural shapes have made a request for a higher price, 
effective April 1, but there is nothing to indicate as yet 
what action may be taken. New demand for structural 
steel shows some improvement, but a majority of the 
jobs up for bids average about 50 tons. The Edge Moor 
Iron Co., Edge Moor, N. J., wants 200 tons for an addi- 
tion. Action is still pending on the 3050 portable 
hangars which the Government may buy for shipment 
to France. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Makers of bar iron have asked 
for a higher price, effective April 1. Production of 
bar iron has been at not more than 50 per cent of 
capacity during the past two or three months. The 
mills have lost a large volume of South American trade 
through the recent Government order on export ship- 
ments. Steel bar makers are not taking on new orders 


also 
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of any size. There are several export inquiries in Pig lron.—Consumers are finding it increasingly 
the market for concrete reinforcing bars. We quote difficult to secure iron for the last half delivery. Many 
soft steel bars at 2.90c., Pittsburgh, and bar iron at inquiries are coming in the market from other terri- 


3.685c., Philadelphia. 


Old Material—Movement of scrap over the rail- 
roads is in larger volume. There is some letting up in 
the restrictions on shipment of mixed cars to scrap 


yards. Smal] dealers seem somewhat more anxious to 
sell. There is a slight weakness in heavy melting steel, 
though it is not reflected in any change of price, $30, 
delivered, still being obtainable at eastern Pennsylvania 
steel plants, though none will pay the 3% per cent com- 
mission. The question as to whether dealers should be 
permitted to charge the commission on shipments of 
scrap from their yards has not yet been settled. An- 
other meeting of the Committee on Steel and Steel 
Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute will 
be held the latter part of this week in New York and 
final action will probably then be taken. The monthly 
list of the Pennsylvania Railroad js smaller than usual, 
but is causing dealers and brokers infinitely more 
trouble because of the new regulations for submitting 
bids. All bids must be f.o.b. consuming point and must 
state the amount of scrap for which bid is submitted, 
the price f.o.b. the railroad company’s shop, the freight 
rate to consuming point and thus the total cost at con- 
suming point. The name of the consignee must also be 
given and the bidder must state whether the steel is 
to be used in a basic or acid open hearth furnace or, in 
the case of borings and turnings, whether they are to 
be used in a chemical plant or gas house. The railroad 
company is acting under instructions of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Iron and Steel Scrap and is, of course, actu- 
ated by a desire to keep selling prices within the maxi- 
mum prices permitted by the Government. There is a 
good demand for No. 1 cast, railroad malleable and 
wrought scrap. We quote the following prices for de 
livery at consuming points in the eastern Pennsylvania 
district: 


Noa. 1 heavy meiting teal... 66s sccvswcevean $30.00 
Stoel rails, TeTOMING. 2. ccsoverssrocscaasessas 35.00 
Low phosphorus heavy, 0.04 and under.$37.50 to 40.00 
Low phosphorus (not guaranteed)......... . 35.00 
Old irom frais ..is<0 se 10.00 


Ce GRP WOO 6 dk 2 Ne cs we 24060 408 30.00 


Pee: 2 PAMTORE WHOM ice cinsaceee se 60 e6e sos 35.00 
Pe, ot OPE i a's ble Snceccbenescneices 34.00 
Country Fare Wout. os icciecccccicass seseee 380.00 
I ak RUN RIN Vie ca a Jarier igi ihe he SO Na 27.50 to 28.50 
Zundled sheets ... re ee TP ae 
es Ng cei en chante k sda ake ate 32.00 
ee eC e re ere eT ee Te 17.00 to 18.00 
Turnings (for blast furnace use).... 17.50to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings (for rolling 


SE TR) ccc bavice res sede nscweces 18.50 to 19.50 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use).. 17.50 to 18.00 
ee eres (OR) |. sack ceweswunatee weed 20.00 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant use)............- 30.00 
No. 1 cast (cupola sizes)......... ia enka So ee 
CHMAE DORE vce ten eves ive hele ven tae 23.00to 24.00 
ON ORES sea dbo ie'nh 0b in oe.ew cin 23.00 to 24.00 
Railroad malleable (for steel plants). 29.00 to 30.50 
*Railroad malleable (for malleable 

ED uc aia Eke Gol ie prallace ns aioe win ee ~. 35.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)................ 34.00 
TIMBTREOGE MIPS. occciccscicvveveravencves 30.00 


*Maximum price obtainable. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 5—(By Wire). 

Iron Ore.—Ore shipments from Lake Erie docks 
during February were approximately 550,000 tons, leav- 
ing a dock balance of about 9,500,000 tons on March 1, 
or 1,000,000 tons more than a year ago. While ship- 
ments are now improving, the figures indicate that the 
dock space available at the opening of navigation will 
be less than during any previous year and the move- 
ment of ore during the season is likely to be delayed 
unless cars are available. There is not much activity 
in the market, as some consumers are in no hurry to 
purchase their ore. This is particularly true in the 
East, where, because of bad operating conditions, fur- 
nace operators do not know how much ore they will 
need. On this account reservations in the East so far 
have been light. Reservations.of considerable tonnage 
will be converted into contracts this week. Prices lower 
Lake ports follow: 


Old range Bessemer, $5.95; 


old range non-Bessemer, $5.20; 
Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; 


% 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, 


$5.05 


tories, but are being generally turned down, as some 
producers are not able to take care of the requirements 
of their regular trade. Another Cleveland selling 
now out of the market, leaving only one 
here that has iron left for sale for delivery 
this year, but only in foundry and malleable grades. 
A northern Ohio steel company, which came in the 
market a few days ago for 72,000 tons of basic iron 
for the last half, has so far been unable to purchase 
any iron. The car wheel foundry that asked Govern- 
ment assistance in getting 17,000 tons of malleable iron 
for March-June delivery for car repair work has not 
secured the iron. It was advised to pick up such odd 
lots that it could in the Chicago district, where 15,000 
tons of iron is wanted. The inquiry for 1,000 tons of 
Northern foundry iron from Italy is still pending, and 
efforts are being made to have the specifications 
changed so that Southern iron may be substituted. A 
consumer in the Buffalo territory making railroad equip- 
ment is inquiring for 12,000 to 18,000 tons of basic 
iron for the last half and 2000 tons for early shipment. 
An eastern Pennsylvania inquiry is for 6000 tons of 
malleable iron, 1500 tons of basic and 500 tons of 
foundry iron for the second quarter. There is a great 
deal of inquiry for silvery iron, but producers have not 
opened their books for the last half. The embargo on 
Southern iron at Cincinnati has been lifted, and this is 


agency 18 


interest 


now coming north in fairly good shape. We quote 

f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Mc Acececinareeucok sak Meek eae aia Mae $37.2 
Rn a ree eee ae 33.30 
okt 7 ee re ae eee 33.30 
OE 00k 2 mE 6 c's de sen oacNsoavaweres 37.00 
ie Ce -ivcetaukGuw tees Sassadetee daaeee 32.30 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon..........ceece 46.12 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace..... 50.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a good volume of 
miscellaneous inquiry for small lots of steel, largely 
for Government work. The implement manufacturers 
are pressing the mills to take on additional tonnage. 
The demand for plates is heavy. The 10,000 tons re- 
quired by the Toledo Shipbuilding Co. for freight boats 
will be supplied by the Carnegie Steel Co. Recent in- 
quiries for several thousand tons from oil companies 
for field tanks and tank cars resulted in the placing of 
only a very small portion of the steel, as deliveries 
could not be secured within six months. New plate in- 
quiries include one from a Seattle shipyard for 1000 
tons and one from a Canadian car works for 1000 tons 
Inquiries for billet and sheet bars continue heavy, but 
consumers not making Government steel are finding it 
very difficult to secure a supply. A northern Ohio plant 
which is planning to increase its capacity largely, is 
inquiring for 3000 tons of billets per month for a year. 
A Cleveland contractor is inquiring for 1000 tons of 
soft steel bars for reinforcing work in Kansas City. 
A Toledo manufacturer has placed 800 tons of steel 
for escort and farm wagons. Among new inquiries is 
one for 600 tons of spring steel for tractor springs. 
The demand for black and blue sheets is heavy, and 
considerable tonnage sold for the first quarter will not 
be shipped before next month. One leading Valley pro- 
ducer is booking second quarter sheet contracts with 
the provision, that either the buyer or seller can cancel 
the contract within ten days after the announcement 
of any change that the Government may make in prices, 
should the change not be acceptable to either party. 


We quote warehouse prices as follows: Steel bars, 4.03 4c. ; 
plates, 4.38\4c.; structural material, 4.13%c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 5.35c.; No. 28 black sheets, 6.35c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets, 7.60c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut specifications 
are fairly good, but new business is only moderate. 
Some price shading is reported to have been done re- 
cently on both Government and commercial orders. The 
demand for rivets continues very heavy, both in specifi- 
cations and in new contracts. 

Coke.—Coke shipments are about as bad as they 
have been any time. Although the railroad situation 


has improved materially, the car shortage is still very 
bad and this has prevented shipments coming forward 
more freely. A number of Cleveland foundries including 
some that are depending upon the by-product coke are 
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badly in need of coke and some are trying to secure 
small lots for prompt shipment. One leading producer 
is now taking contracts for foundry coke for the last 
half and full year from its regular trade. These con- 
tracts specify that the price shall be that named by the 
Fuel Administrator. 

Old Material.—Scrap is in good demand, particular- 
ly low phosphorus scrap and heavy melting steel, but 
little business will be placed until a decision is reached 
as to whether dealers will still be allowed a 3% per cent 
commission. Some mills now in the market express their 
willingness to pay the commission, and sales were made 
during the week in which dealers charged a commission, 
but the general disposition is to await action by the 
Government. The shortage of heavy melting steel scrap 
is still acute, although relieved somewhat by better 
transportation conditions. Dealers claim that this short- 
age is largely due to the fact that a great deal of ma- 
terial formerly sold as heavy melting steel scrap is 
now being disposed of at higher prices as low phos- 
phorus scrap, mills not being allowed to pay above the 
heavy melting steel price for this scrap for basic open 
hearth plants. Because of the Government classification 
and price regulation considerable scrap produced in 
Cleveland is being diverted from open hearth plants. 
As practically all cast scrap sold to foundries comes 
under the new $35 Government price, this maximum 
price is an advance of $5 a ton for this grade, but 
foundries refuse to pay this price. However, sales have 
not been made to establish new prices on this grade or 
on railroad malleable scrap. Around $33 is being offered 
for railroad malleable. The price of busheling scrap 
still remains below the Government maximum. An Erie, 
Pa., consumer is inquiring for about 18,000 tons of low 
phosphorus scrap for delivery over a period of twelve 
months. We quote, f. o. b., Cleveland, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


eee Dee vst ddkwoase eareeanue ds ven $27.00 to $28.00 
reese VR DOG bcs cadet ama sumaeanxes ees 35.00 
nee Shey GWG O ktsctannnaeceeanace ds 35.50 
[OR UWE taces sin as eaedaakvavannens ove 40.00 
Se. QO GS tad ana ow a aed oe > am 47.50 
eee Cee Sees tanavnewesGacesee une s $7.50 
REORVS WISI BOOM sok kc esc ccaieweoes ‘ 30.00 
COS. WORE ccc aniw ass tarne ana wake was soos 20.00 
SPO GNG BteSl CUPMIMGS:, aiicccevistecc. jaw 20.00 
eh. 2 FRRPORG WOME: cd. cicdccsencas ; .. 35.00 
Hydraulic compressed steel scrap.... 29.00to 30.00 
Cast iron carwheels, unbroken............ 20.00 
Cast iron carwheels, broken...... ca ag ee 
Agricultural malleable ....... aie 24.00to 25.00 
CIEE: I ee wahn we : 35.00 
UR By” | ee eer ee 25.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap..... eeee 24.50to 25.00 
Cast Wom BOVRD. << «icss ‘wes : 30.00 
Cast iron scrap, broken to cupola sizes 30.00 
No. 1 busheling......... Sane ahi 30.00 
Per Net Ton 
FOMTIPORE GPACG DORM. <6 ccccccvcers . $20.00 to $21.00 
OGG MEAS weocececascns¥eeussauans 20.00 to 21.00 
° ° ° 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, March 5—(By Wire). 


Pig Iron.—The lifting of freight embargoes has had 
a very favorable effect and has eclipsed the situation 
considerably. Iron would move more freely, especially 
from the South, if cars could be obtained. Shipments 
from the Hanging Rock district are moving forward 
at a more satisfactory rate than for some time, and 
production there is also on the increase. However, it 
will require considerable effort on the part of furnace 
operators to increase production to any considerable ex- 
tent. This is practically true in all producing districts 
where furnaces have had to bank intermittently on ac- 
count of the weather and a short coke supply. Some 
iron from southern Ohio has been sold recently to cus- 
tomers who wish to extend their old contracts. South- 
ern foundry iron has not been as much in demand lately 
and both inquiries and sales have fallen off. Sellers and 
buyers are apparently awaiting the new price schedule 
that is to take effect April 1. The largest sale re- 
ported was to a local consumer of 500 tons for strictly 
last half shipment. High silicon iron in the South is 
becoming scarcer, while in southern Ohio it is impos- 
sible to buy any silvery iron for nearby shipment, and 
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the furnaces in that district are understood to have 
very little to offer for delivery in the last half. No 
basic sales have been made to nearby smelters, but it is 
understood that one consumer has been quietly nego- 
tiating with Southern producers but as yet without re- 
sult. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham 
and $1.26 Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. .$35.90 


Seamer e CHI ING Bancccesees caéeenaeconees 34.26 
Se. - FOG ebb vetennese nent rdavemecdes 34.26 


Finished Material—A great deal of improvement is 
noted in outbound shipments as well as those from the 
mills. While the freight congestion has not yet been 
cleaned up by any means, the situation is so much more 
encouraging that the jobbers are working their office 
and warehouse forces overtime. This condition is ex- 
actly opposite from that existing last month at this 
time and it is now generally believed that warmer 
weather will bring out business which is 
yet under cover. Additions to several plants having 
Government work are contemplated, which means that 
there is likely to be a good spring demand for struc- 
tural material of all kinds. Reinforcing concrete rods 
are being contracted for quite freely, but in medium- 
sized lots, by builders in this section. The jobbers also 
report that wire nails from stocks are moving freely 
and that orders from retail merchants are coming in at 
a satisfactory rate. There is no change in the high 
speed steel situation, and it is probable that the ma- 
jority of the makers are obtaining $2 per pound, which 
is the Government’s maximum price. 


considerable 


Jobbers’ prices are unchanged as follows: Iron and stee! 


bar. 4.08%c.; twisted bars, % x 1%-in., 4.23%c.; %-in., 
4.33%4c.; W-in., 4.4344c.; %-in., 4.63%c.,, and \-in., 4.88 lc. 
Structural shapes are quoted at 4.18%c.; plates, \4-in. and 
heavier, 4.4344c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.434¢c. Cold 
rolled shafting is sold at 10 per cent discount The mill 
price on No. 28 black sheets is 5.18%c., and No. 28 galvanized 


6.43 bac Wire nails, $4.10 per keg, base 

Coke.—There is no furnace or foundry coke avail- 
able that is not already due on old contracts, so that 
new business is very light and will doubtless continue 
that way for some time to come. The efforts of the 
oven operators just now are confined to rushing for- 
ward shipments to consumers and they are said to be 
receiving some hearty support from the transportation 
lines. The shortage of cars is still serious, although 
occasional reports from the Connellsville district indi- 
cate that some improvement is being made in solving 
this problem. The latest changes in prices in a few 
fields will have no immediate effect, as practically little 
coke can be sold for prompt shipment in any producing 
district. The labor question is still a vexing one in all 
of the different districts, but is improving to some ex- 
tent, especially in the 
fields. 


Pocahontas and Wise County 
Old Material—Shipments to many Cleveland points 
can now be made, and considerable scrap is also going 
forward to Pittsburgh territory, although special per- 
mits are necessary in the latter case. It is hoped that 
all embargoes will be raised within the next few days, 
and should this action be taken it will doubtless cause 
a readjustment of prices to conform more nearly to 
the Government’s schedule. Dealers are working hard 
to ship scrap on contracts that are long overdue, and 
until these contracts are somewhat cleaned up they will 
hardly take much interest in the market as far as lay- 
ing in further stocks is concerned. The following are 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


Per Gross Ton 


Bundled Sheet GORAR sic cic cc ccscccendiccasswis $19.00 
ORS ON PRst ac iicsanccccsvansenwes $32.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 44.00 to 44.50 
PeeeGere SeOGs POs s a dcesccncevces 33.00 to 33.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap......ccccccesesss 237.00 
Steel rails for melting....... secces EEOe ee ore 
Ce GOED oa ch niawenscaacerweeiaes on ee 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought......ccccsee $29.00 to $29.50 
Cast borings ais a Weckeane ene 14.50to 15.00 
PGs PD ccctccaccacneu gana .. 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad cast ........ ; ‘ scneces SOOO Bene 
POG 2 SE a ob eid cceeeeeecésaen 25.00 to 25.50 
PE BEIGE 0 crock enedaandesda duecwegr 16.50to 17.00 
BE EE nigg Ct ed ds SHER ONCE Ok wee 40.00 to 40.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 33.50to 34.00 
Pe: Ge WO cw ntcscccnenawadsans 19.00to 19.50 
Dene GES 6.46 kee Keto Us eeeeeer 24.00 to 24.50 
Railroad tank and sheet 17.00to 17.50 
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British Steel Market 


Pig Iron Firm—Sales of American Wire Rods 
and Steel Bars 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 6. 

The pig iron market is generally firm. American 
wire rods have sold at £31 10s. in warehouse, Liverpool, 
and steel bars at £29, c.i.f. Steel sheets have sold at £45, 
c.i.f. Japan. The tin plate market is firm and the ferro- 
manganese market quiet. 

Toluol is quoted at 2s. 
follows: 


gal. We quote as 


34d. per 


Tin plates coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. Wales, 
31s. 101d. 

Ferromanganese, $250, c.i.f. for export to 
10s. for British consumption 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.if 

On other 
IRON AGE of July 19, 1917, p 


America; £26 


£35 upward 


products control prices are as 
171. 


quoted in THE 





Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala., March 5. 
Pig Iron.—The Southern pig-iron market is still 
strong—in fact, so strong that producers are only tak- 
ing on such business as they see fit, mainly with regu- 


lar customers, or that which holds out inducements 
as to delivery, etc. Announcements in reference to 
recommendations of the committee of the American 


Iron and Steel Institute to the War Industries Board 
as to a revision of the iron prices as proposed for 
March 31 give renewed confidence that the Government 
is not going to do anything that might disturb the 
market to any extent. It is not believed that if there is 
a revision that it will be downward and of a disturbing 
kind. If there is not a realization of the belief, South- 
ern furnace companies will not be hurt, for the reason 
that much of the iron sold for delivery after April 1 
carries a clause to the effect that there is a right of 
cancellation. Inquiries are again numerous, following 
a little lull when it became apparent that furnace 
companies were going slow on selling. There is reit- 
eration to the statement that if so desired all the iron 
that could be produced here could be sold within a 
very short while. Already some of the companies in 
this section have made little inroads into the probable 
make of the third quarter of the year and are consid- 
ering business on the fourth quarter. Production of 
pig iron in the Southern territory, while showing some 
improvement over January, is not yet satisfactory, 
some trouble being experienced because of a shortage 
of coke and unsteadiness in other fuel. One concern 
reported one-third of the possible make for a week 
at least. Railroad car service is better now than it 
has been in some time, and removal of a few embargoes 
will bring about a decided change in the general con- 
ditions. Many old contracts are being worked on now 
effectively in this section, and much iron is being 
handled. The home consumption is still lagging, by 
reason of one of the larger cast-iron pipe plants being 
down, and several of the soil-pipe plants and a few 
machine shops and foundries are running slow, because 
of a strike on the part of metal trades craftsmen, who 
are demanding the 8-hr. rule. However, the home 
melt is not a disturbing factor, the consumers having 
purchased ahead and not demanding delivery. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—While a few specifications have 
recently been passed out and some of them have been 
received here, the aggregate business has not yet 
come in sufficiently to warrant the statement that there 
is a decided improvement. While the war and the 
consequent bond issues have affected municipalities in 
issuing their improvement bonds, there is a certain 
amount of development that must be done and a certain 
amount of pipe must be purchased from time to time. 

Coal and Coke.—While the coal production in Ala- 
bama is now at its maximum, there is still need for 
more. Coke producers are anxious to fill orders as 
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quickly as they possibly can, but there is no willing- 
ness apparent to take on new business. 

Old Material—While quotations are not changed 
for the week in scrap in the South, the market is 
stronger and brighter prospects are again noted. Car 
service is good and efforts are being made to land some 
business from other centers and in territories heretofore 
supplied by larger markets. Stocks of scrap iron and 
steel are increasing. Quotations are as follows: 

coe Seen, MOE. 5 cba dncwsweescunen $32.00 to $33.00 


JP | Bere ree. 28.00 to 30.00 
Heavy melting steel 25.00 to 27.00 


Pe, & Dex Pes WER a3 ccd seaceeneee 27.00 to 30.00 
hb inns hueks es ack webevekuweee 25.00 to 26.00 
Ran: GN NOI 5 oad w aie ba a eon Le eee RD 25.00to 30.00 
BORO SRE iAciee kana een e<anas 21.00to 25.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 17.50to 19.00 
CORE ION DOV ees ches ca ddanweervs 13.00 to 15.00 
ere GONE Siciveneias bans s ae haeu mas 19.00 to 21.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louris, Mo., March 4. 


Pig Iron.—Many melters are anxious to cover for 
the last half of the year, and the aggregate sought runs 
into rather heavy figures, though figures are not avail- 
able because so many consumers are negotiating rather 
than inquiring for specific tonnages. Most of the call 
is for Southern iron, and sales have ranged from 
1000 tons downward, but the aggregate for the week 
will probably not exceed 6000 tons, so slowly are the 
transactions completed. A new inquiry calls for 10,000 
tons of basic for the last half. 

Old Material—Dealers are feeling better as the 
weather and shipping conditions improve and are look- 
ing for larger lists from the railroads as the weather 
permits material to be picked up and cars to be fur- 
nished for transportation. The situation, however, in 
this respect is still far from satisfactory. There is 
increasing demand from the consumers—steel foun- 
dries, steel mills and rolling mills—and there is in- 
creasing indication that the yard stocks of the larger 
concerns are getting lower than they like to have them. 
The dealers are anticipating an active entry into the 
market of the consuming interests within the next 30 
days and look for transactions on the Government 
basis plus commission. Scrap lists include Mobile & 
Ohio, 900 tons, and Kansas City Southern, 500 tons. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. 
Louis industrial district, as follows: 





Per Gross Ton 


ore) RIC UI ha hace a ee i $36.00 to $36.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling........sccccs 34.50 to 35.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 37.50 to 38.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

SEG 30 TRONS on bho ee ke ee Rae 60.00 to 75.00 


ee. CAPO ance es sad dyes as ae ew 29.50 to 30.00 


No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

PE: 5 sa awe ead cane Mae Wie wake 29.50 to 30.00 
Heavy shoveling steel..........ce0-% 29.50 to 30.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel ........ -- 28.00 to 28.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 29.50to 30.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap....... 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 22.50 to 23.00 


Per Net Ton 


ee OG TRE oc ccieeca cave awaeus $35.50 to $36.00 
POO! DIE WG so vs koe e ss de oeenea ews 28.50to 29.00 
nn: Aa = ie ee on mae rate 45.50to 46.00 
eee OOP BOs sckeatwceeunanks 43.00 to 43.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 41.50 to 42.00 
No, 1 railroad wrought.......ccevccs 30.75 to 31.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought..........e.. 30.00 to 30.50 
SESITOGG BOOTIES 6 ciccntcxccadwaese 30.00 to 30.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 30.75 to 31.25 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

MERGE TE kb nace can ceuevutune ee 36.00 to 36.50 
eG. 2 CORIOON SOROD 63s cascuweceusas 26.50 to 27.00 
Ce: TR HOON. oss becca eceaneuae 17.00 to 17.50 
a rea ee 25.50 to 26.00 


No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 23.00to 23.50 
NO, 1 Falirond Gast GOPED so. cvcccscs 25.50 to 26.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 20.50 to 21.00 
ee Pee 26.00 to 26.50 
Agricultural malleable ............. 23.00 to 23.50 
ge errr eer 23.50to 24.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 22.50to 23.00 
SErOtn  MEREO TNMs 55s ween owns e wiis 19.00 to 19.50 
Machine shop turnings............ «+ 17.50 to 17.75 
Country MeiRGd BEPED, «2 ck aceccenric 20.50 to 21.00 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap......... 23.50 to 24.00 


Coke.—The shipping situation has eased up some- 
what in the coke field and deliveries are more’ satis- 
factory, though still far from normal. The continu- 


ance of good weather is bringing to destination a con- 
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siderable quantity of coke that has been hung up along 
the road, and this is helping the melters who have been 
in an uncomfortable condition since the middle of De- 
cember. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Warehouse material con- 
tinues to move out as fast as finished goods can be 
obtained, but this is not sufficient to meet the demand. 
For stock out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 4.17¢c.; iron bars, 4.17c.; structural material, 
4.27¢c.; tank plates, 4.52c.; No. 8 sheets, 5.47c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 5.52c.; No. 28 black sheets, one 
pass, cold rolled, 6.52¢.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 7.77c. 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 26. 

The market for iron and steel products reflects 
closely the condition of the Eastern market, except 
for smaller bars and some sizes of plates, which are 
made in the local mills. Nearly all the material arriv- 
ing is for Government use, either directly in the ship- 
yards or indirectly in the fabrication of parts which 
will eventually be incorporated in ships. Jobbers’ stocks 
of materials are constantly becoming lower, with little 
prospect of renewals in the near future. The pig iron, 
bar and scrap situation is easier than that of any of 
the other materials, and if sufficient supplies of coke 
were available, the Coast could develop its mills to a 
greater independence of the Atlantic seaboard. While 
there has been no freight tie-up such as has prevailed 
in the East, the fact that the sources of supply are all 
in the East has caused normal receipts to fall far 
behind what was expected before full realization of the 
freight congestion was grasped by the local trade. 
This depletion of stock among jobbers is causing an 
inclination to decline business except with the Govern- 
ment or an old customer. Without Government fixed 
prices this would inevitably mean a sharp advance in 
prices, but no deviation from Government prices is re- 
ported. 


Bars.—The local mills are equipped for making bars, 
excepting the largest sizes, and as the demand is good 
and the general scarcity of other material has taken 
much work from them the local mills have concentrated 
on this product. For reinforcing bars the market may 
be said to be lively. There is practically no building 
going on except of concrete structures. 


Structural Material—Demand is almost exclusively 
for shipyards. Occasionally some necessary railroad 
bridge work crops up, but this again must be considered 
Government work. A $40,000 steel bridge across the 
Russian River at Duncan’s Mills is being projected by 
the Northwestern Pacific Railroad, but the consent of 
the Government has not yet been obtained. Some other 
railroad bridges in contemplation will probably not get 
beyond the stage of planning and estimating. The 
stock of structural material in the hands of jobbers is 
exceedingly low, especially in beams and channels. 

Plates.—There is very little tonnage moving except 
for Government contracts. Some tank plate,is being 
fabricated, and this may be increased in quantity, as 
such work done on the Pacific Coast cuts the number of 
freight cars to handle the same amount of completed 
material about one-third. Stock on hand with jobbers 
is lower than it has been for years. 

Sheets.—There has been an unusual demand for all 
gages, particularly the light. Among the jobbers there 
is a serious shortage of both galvanized and black 
sheets. They say there is some promise of relief for 
both the plate and sheet markets; they expect ship- 
ments to arrive in a week or two and that depleted 
stocks may be replaced within the next ninety days. 

Wrought Pipe——Demand comes almost exclusively 
from the shipbuilding plants. A new aviation camp is 
to be built near San Diego and this is expected to take 
some wrought pipe. The jobbers have a fair supply on 
hand, but it is not the sizes needed to a great extent 
in shipbuilding or in the oil fields. In the latter there 
is a demand which is not being supplied. 
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Cast-Iron Pipe.—There is very little inquiry for 
-ast-iron pipe. The advance of freight rates, $5.a ton 
to California points and $6 to Oregon and Washington 
points to take effect on March 15, has had the effect 
of retarding sales. All recent bids have included a 
clause making them subject to change in freight rates 
and this uncertainty has had a dampening effect on the 
market. While there have been a few small deman’s 
for private use there is practically no considerable 
municipal order in sight. On bids for 260 tons of 12-in. 
B, which were opened in Los Angeles on Feb. 15, the 
National Cast Pipe Co. was the lowest bidder and was 
awarded the contract. 

Pig Iron.—There appears to be no shortage through 
the curtailment of shipments. The furnace men are 
inserting clauses in all contracts for deliveries during 
the second quarter of the year to the effect that the 
prices are subject to Government revision at the time 
of shipment. 

Coke.—The scarcity continues unrelieved. This is 
due to the delays in getting supplies from the usual 
sources, even on contract. The situation is regarded 
as one of the most serious features, as the industry 
realizes the difficulty in bringing in the necessary 
amount from the Atlantic Coast. 

Old Materials.—There is plenty of scrap on hand, 
but the market showed a tendency to tighten up during 
the past two weeks owing to the heavy rainfalls in the 
mountain districts. These rains have stopped the gath- 
ering of old material in California so that recent 
receipts have been very light. An effort is being made 
to open up sources of scrap in Mexico and some ship- 
ments have been made, but the business seems to 
languish. 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, March 5. 
Pig Iron.—There is a noticeable betterment in the 
supply of empty cars, permitting increased shipment of 
output and enabling producers to lessen the amount of 
piling on yards. Railroad embargoes have been lifted 
to a larger extent, except into Canada, where they are 
still on to points east of Toronto. The operation of fur- 
naces still continues to be very much hampered by in- 
adequate coke supply. Demand is importunate, but 
producers are able to satisfy only a very small pro- 
portion of it. The chief feature of the market is the 
urgent request of users for all kinds of iron, which fur- 
nacemen are obliged to deny, even to old established 
customers, many of whom desire to increase their or- 
ders for last half. One furnace interest reports its ca- 
pacity is taken up for 11 to 12 months ahead, and 
another is entirely out of the market. <A third, how- 
ever, a large producer, reports the sale of 7000 tons 
during the week for third quarter delivery. We con- 
tinue the schedule of Government-established prices, as 
follows, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 
ae Be” Seo aee 
No. 2 X ath ink Gib Maral. 
PEG. BRE oo cbdecateaseehcashas 
Gray forge 
Malleable 
SNES suletnsehabsdd wake weenee ne ; 
Lake Superior charcoal, f.o.b. Buffalo 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Business in finished prod- 
ucts is in a convalescent state owing to improved fuel 
conditions and shipping facilities, although the railroad 
situation is not yet free from troublesome features 
causing embarrassing delays, so that mill output has 
not yet recovered to full capacity; 65 to 75 per cent 
is about the average for the current week. There has 
been an increase in inquiry for plates and bars, and 
some sales are reported. Inquiry for reinforcing bars 
has also been very good, including several 1000 ton 
lots for export. The largest inquiry was for reinforc- 
ing bars for shipment to the Canadian northwest, the 
tonnage involved being several thousand tons. There 
has been more or less Government purchasing, also a 
slightly increased activity in commercial demands. It 
is stated that the furnishing of the steel for the con- 
struction of the four lake steamers to be built at the 








64 


shipbuilding plant of the Canadian Allis-Chalmers 
Company at Bridgeburg, Ont., has been guaranteed by 
the Canadian government. One of the largest local 
producers reports the sale in the week of 500 tons of 
plates, principally for tanks, and 1000 tons of bars. 
In special finished products, other than bars, there has 
been increased activity, particularly for material re- 
quired for the equipment of industrial plants, such as 
shafting, turn-buckles, etc. One local producer of semi- 
finished steel has sold capacity output for several 
months ahead on billets and wire rods. There appears 
to be a pronounced falling off in buying of cast iron 
pipe by municipalities, most of the current business in 
this line, which is light, being for military require- 
ments. 


Old Material.—Considerable tonnages of shell turn- 
ings are commencing to come into the market in this 
district, and dealers understand that a ruling has been 
made that only the first and second cut of shell turn- 
ings may be included and classified as heavy axle and 
forge turnings—and their equivalent—on which the 
Government has established a price of $25, and that the 
lighter turnings produced from the finishing of shells 
are to be classified as ordinary machine shop turnings 
which are covered by the Government price of $20. 
Where first and second cuts are not separated from the 
lighter turnings from shells the entire product of such 
shell turnings will have to be classified as ‘‘machine 
shop turnings.” The possibility of the recently fixed 
prices being changed again on April 1 is being kept in 
mind by dealers, and most contracts made are with the 
proviso that any new price made by the Government is 
to apply in the contract. The market is active 
than for the two past, but a fair amount of 
trading is reported. There is still a scarcity of heavy 
melting steel and some shortage of No. 1 railroad and 
mixed cast scrap. The additional fixing of prices by 
the Government has entirely eliminated the element 
of speculation from the market, and one or two com- 
modities are selling slightly under the Government 
price, No. 1 busheling now selling at $31 as against 
the Government price of $32. The price of No. 1 rail- 
road and machinery cast scrap is now $35 instead of 
$30, the price quoted in recent schedules. We quote 
dealers’ asking prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


less 


weeks 


Heavy melting steel.... Sako ene 3 $30.00 
Rr eT ee TT ee ere eee 10.00 


OG nn. RUINS, cv.t cs ceawied a etawes 35.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 15.00 
ree ere ..$45.00to 47.00 
SNE, % otk a oun 6 one lee aa oe 45.00 to 47.50 


NIL Oe ak Sonam tases ta es ww le mee, wie ela 30.00 


Railroad malleable ........... ous .. 35.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Se Cee OND, no Shaw bene pakebaa aan 25.00 
Sees “OE DOPED. osinicd vers cc awa 19.00 to 20.00 
SN NNR lia. ces 18 oa attach te aah eS 37.00 to 38.00 
NED TRO DOLE 6. 6ccs 084s cbern bene 25.00 
MO cscs bawske bc ktbesen beeen sakes 25.00 
TIN er Sid bis 5d obi d wd Oe OS wwe 29.00 
eA. CO MOB oi ccc icdsodsevenn xs 30.00 
No. 2 Dbusneling SCTAD...<c..<% ... 22.00to 24.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap..... 22.00 to 24.00 


New York 
NEW YORK, March 6. 

Pig Iron.—There is a good deal of inquiry for iron, 
mostly for delivery in the second half, but so far as 
foundry iron is concerned little business results. Now 
and then a foundry comes into the market that has 
Government business on which it did not cover, and 
apparently its expectation is that a Government order 
will get it a place on the books of the furnaces. The 
trouble is that the furnaces already have: requisitions 
on Government account and naturally cannot displace 
one customer who is doing Government work to make 
room for a new one in the same category. A round 
block of basic iron has been put through for a western 
New York interest which is supplying ingots which 
ultimately contribute to Government work. Further 
inquiry from the same source is to be expected in 
case railroad buying becomes active. A St. Louis plant 
whose buying is done through New York is in the 
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market for 10,000 tons of basic iron for the second half. 
A steel-casting interest with one plant in New England 
and two on the Delaware River is-in the market for 
second-quarter iron and for a larger amount for the 
second half. Blast furnace output does not improve 
markedly. Eastern furnaces are still complaining of 
shortage. We quote as follows for tidewater 
deliveries, the higher price on Southern iron in each 


coke 


case representing the added lighterage charge. The 
rail and water freight on Southern iron is $5.75: 
i Se se se ak nes cuteness $35.25 
ls Oak Rb TKDE aN RHS Red bh KECCOSa ee beeereeen 34.25 
cs Ain ie a a Na ae ail ae ei 33.75 
No. 2 Southern (rail and water)....$38.75 to 39.25 
No. 2 Southern (all rail)... cscesece 39.15 to 39.65 
Beech ae. + WED olen horas Sea ek Oa ee Bi 37.02 


Ferroalloys.——The domestic ferromanganese market 
is strong and active at $250, delivered. In the last week 
sales are reported of from 5000 to 7000 tons for delivery 
in the second and third quarters, the largest part of 
this taken by one consumer. There has been some 
quiet buying of small lots besides. Inquiry is good, 
one in particular calling for 300 to 500 tons for delivery 
in the second quarter. The sales above referred to are 
the first reported which involve a delivery in the second 
half. It is reported that the Anaconda Copper Co. is to 
make ferromanganese in electric furnaces at Butte, 
Mont., consuming 250 tons of ore a day from mines it 
owns. While this report is not officially confirmed in 
New York, it is known that the company has plans for 
utilizing its manganese supplies. Manganese ore has 
been sold recently at a new high level. A small lot of 
Indian ore has gone to a large domestic consumer at 
$1.35 per unit. The previous high price was $1.30 for the 
same kind of ore. Spiegeleisen is very scarce, being 
practically unobtainable for any delivery. The nominal 
quotation is about $70, furnace, with some producers 
asking $75. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is strong at $170 
to $195 per ton, depending on quantity and delivery. 
One large producer is reported as offering some at $155, 
furnace. A new producer will soon be making this 
alloy in the Niagara Falls district, but the output will 
not be large. The United States Alloy Co. has made 
arrangements to increase its power consumption by 50 
per cent. Ferrotungsten is quoted at $2.25 to $2.35 
per lb. of contained tungsten, New York, with the ore 
concentrates selling at between $20 to $26 per unit in 
60 per cent material, depending on the grade. Ferro- 
vanadium ranges nominally from $4 to $5, Pittsburgh, 
per lb. of contained vanadium for prompt delivery in 
small lots, but very little is available, large quantities 
going into steel on Government orders. Ferro-carbon- 
titanium, 15 to 18 per cent, is selling at 8c. per lb. in 
carload lots, 10c. per lb. in ton lots and 12%c. per lb 
in lots less than a ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—No transactions of im- 
portance are noted. Accumulations of finished product 
are far from being materially reduced at mills. One of 
the largest Pennsylvania steel mills, which did not re- 
ceive the checks on account of fuel shortage as early 
as the Pittsburgh .and Youngstown districts is now 
operating at only 60 per cent of capacity. An authori- 
tative estimate puts plate capacity of the country of 
3/16 in. and thicker at between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
tons per armum and that in two or three months ship- 
building interests will have more plates than necessary. 
Fully 40 per cent of the total manufactured is regarded 
as available for shipbuilding purposes. In view of this 
it is interesting that one mill has decided not to enter- 
tain a proffer of 5000 tons of plates for export at 3.75c. 
In the interest of Norway an attempt is being made to 
order 1200 tons for rolling as soon as possible with pay- 
ment to be made on completion of the rolling at 4.50c. 
mill, the plates to’remain in storage until they can be 
released at the termination of the war. At least one 
mill has refused the business. A sidelight on the belief 


. that prices after April 1 will not be lowered is indicated 
in the inclusion on definite orders by one plate mill of a 
clause that prices on unshipped portions are subject to 
price revision after April 1; it will be recalled that this 
adjustment feature was agreed to last December when 
first-quarter prices were affirmed, but was made ap- 
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plicable only to contracts as distinguished from specific 
or current business as in the present case. Not much 
in fabricated work has come up but there are signs that 
in about two months there will be a considerable addi- 
tional Government demand. Two lots of work have 
been closed for the powder plant at Charleston, W. Va.; 
1100 tons to the Central States Bridge Co. and 1000 
tons to the Nashville Bridge Co. Other awards include 
1200 tons for the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., to the 
American Bridge Co. and 400 tons for the Tennessee 
Valley Iron & Railroad Co., to Hansell-Elcock Co. The 
Southern Railway has asked for bids on a plate girder 
1100 tons. We quote mill shipments of 
steel bars at 3.095c., New York; shapes, 3.195c., plates 
3.445c. and bar iron New York. Out-of-store 
prices are lc. higher. 


viaduct taking 


3.695e., 


Old Material.—There is a good demand from nearby 
foundries, particularly in Connecticut, for No. 1 ma- 
chinery cast scrap, but these consumers as a rule have 
not yet been willing to pay the full maximum price of 
$35 per gross ton, delivered, plus the 3% per cent com- 
mission, which most brokers and dealers demand. We 
‘ontinue to quote No. 1 machinery cast at $32.80, New 
York, for foundry use. The movement of heavy melt- 
ing steel to eastern Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts is not large owing to the difficulties in obtaining 
cars and shipping permits. Owing to the need for heavy 
melting steel in the Pittsburgh district the specifications 
from steel plants there are less rigid than those from 
eastern Pennsylvania mills, hence it is likely that ship- 
ments to Pittsburgh will be in increasing volume as rail- 
road congestion loosens up. The minimum quoted below 
on heavy melting steel is the price obtained f.o.b. New 
York on Pittsburgh shipments, and the maximum ap- 
plies on shipments taking the eastern Pennsylvania 
freight rate. Prices based on the new schedule an- 
nounced by the Committee on Steel and Steel Products 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute to New York 
producers and dealers are as follows: 


Heavy melting steel $26.70 to $27 
POG TREE: onic kecct sess seratadoseveasene 32.60 
Re ying rails . wn ; 60.00 to ( ) 
lro d steel ir axles sce aa $5.00 
No. lt road wrought 
No. 1 railroad wrought cut to not less than 

AD TG. CO GUE Beret icced cc et ctnsectbacann S78 
Wrousnt-ifron tFAGE GCKAD< 6 cc ceccccessescvas 32.80 
NO: 2. VAG WEOCGMMS TOD .cccecicnecotwcszes 31.80 
LG TO Giwacanmce nies Ska Gk aa wale 9.00 to 10.00 
Cet Bee CORES once tavactaces thaw, nee 
Oe Bo eer ee ee ee ee 17.8( 
Mixed borings and turnings ‘ ‘on 14.30to Lf 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimum 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long... c“ctan oe 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
juoting to local foundries, per gross ton, are: 


are 





No: 2 WARCRINGTT COME 6 ic ceiscacecesswacas «Gene 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building materials 

etc. ) osseee eoeseeeceesne eeesoene . 27.80 
No. 2 east (radiators, cast boilers, etc.)...... 27.80 
Stove late ee ‘ . $22.00 to 22.50 
Locomotive grate bars ian’ 22.00 to 22.50 
Malleable cast (railroad).......ccercees 32.80 
CH COR WROGES: oics cee edeeewe s dees CESS 27.80 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Private business has shown no fall- 
ing off in volume, but no new public work is reported. 
No changes in Government prices is expected and they 
are as follows: $55.35, New York, for 6-in. and heavier, 
ind $58.35 for 4-in.; $65.35 for 3-in. and $1 additional 
for class A and gas pipe. 


A new way to make iron or steel rust-proof is 
claimed in a patent (U. S. 1,248,053) issued to William 
H. Allen of Detroit. Vapors containing phosphorus 
compounds are made use of. The process consists in 
subjecting articles of iron and steel, properly cleaned 
by pickling or sand blast, to the fumes or vapors of 
phosphorus pentoxide or anhydride, together with some 
aqueous vapor until surfaces of basic phosphates of 
iron are produced. These vapors may be produced in 
any desired manner, the preferred process consisting 
in subjecting a mixture of ground phosphate rock, 
coke and sand to a strong current in an electric furnace. 
The liberated phosphorus immediately changes to 
P.O,, and these fumes are drawn into the processing 
chamber by means of a suction fan. The fumes may 
be first passed through a dust chamber. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Possible Peace No Longer a Basis for Trading— 
Baldwin Locomotive Very Active 


The discrepancies between German peace talk and 
military operations have killed for the time being any 
tendency peace basis. Market 
sentiment For the most part 


to boost prices on a 
last week was confused. 
fell off slightly: Bethlehem Steel, com., 
1% point; class B, 2; 8’s pref., 44; Crucible Steel, com., 
15; Gulf Steel, 24%; Midvale Steel, %; Re- 
public Iron & Steel, com., 15g; pref., 15g; Superior Steel, 
1; United States Steel, com., %: pref., %. On the 
other hand, of Lackawanna Steel, com., 
were made at % point increase; Crucible Steel, pref., 
4 point higher; United Alloy Steel, com., % point. 
The stocks of the metal-working industrials in nearly 
every case recorded a small drop in value. A notable 


steel shares 


otates 


some 


saies 


exception was Baldwin Locomotive, com., which ad- 
vanced 1% points on a sale of 279,200 shares, and 
aggregated larger total transactions than any stock 


except U. S. Steel, com. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
week was as follows: 





Allis-Chalm. com. 24%- 28% General Electric..139 -143% 
Allis-Chalm. pf 80 - 81%, Gt. N. Ore Cert... 27%- 29% 
Am. Can com 391Q- 42 Int. Har. of N. J 
Am. Can pf 9415- 95 com .123%%-123% 
Am, Car & Fdry Int. Har. of N. J 
com wees 13%- 795 pf isin AERA 
Am. Car & Fdry Lacka. Steel i64%4- 80 
pt ; LO7 L Super. Corp. 15%- 16! 
Am. Loco. com.. 64%- 68 Midvale Steel.... 445- 45% 
Am. Loco. pf 1 OO % Nat.-Acm«e ooee S9- 29% 
Am. Radiator com 60 Nat. En. & Stm 
Am. Ship com sO - 99 com «ee 48 = 52% 
Am. Ship pf : ‘ N Z- Air Brake.121 -138 
Am. Steel Fdric GH3%- 66% Press. Steel com. 60 f 
Bald. Loco. com i - SOW Pressed Steel pf. 96%- 96% 
Bald, Loco. pf 100 Ry. St. Spr. com. 5 5) 
Beth. Steel com 9 837% Repub com.... 76 SO 
Beth. Stl, C B. Ti'%&- § be Repul f 97} 98% 
Beth. Steel Slos OO. cs whee 50 2 
Case (J. I.) pf S5 Sloss pf aed 81 
Cent. Fdry. cor Superior Steel. K- 37 
Cent. Fdry. pt 1 1 Tratr -Wms +0 
Chare. Iron, com. 8! § 5, Un. Alloy St 391%4- 39% 
Char Iron pf HOR 7 U. Ss “ I3%- 15% 
Chie. Pn. Tool. . LY, u. s pf 44 - 44Y, 
Col Fuel : rN . yy i Ss CO RO 98 
Cruc. Steel com. 61 66% uU. s pf 109% -110% 
Cruc. Steel pf 89 ‘ Va I ( & ¢ 64 641 
Deere & Co. pf.. 9414- 95 Westingh. Elec 41 12i, 
“~~ =) . 
Progress of Penn Seaboard Steel in 1917 
The Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, did a gross business of $10,544,000 in 1917 on 


which the net 
operating expenses, 


profit was $1,045,000 after deducting 
repairs, renewals, depreciation, in- 
come taxes and reserves for excess profits taxes. Two 
note issues of $500,000 each were paid off and dividends 
of $240 000 were paid, but notwithstanding surplus to 
profit and loss increased $479,000 and current and fixed 





assets increased $2,220,000. 
The funds received from the sale of the Seaboard 
Steel Castings Co. to the American Locomotive Co. 


were expended upon its three other plants. The com- 
pany’s total steel making capacity has been increased 43 
per cent. President Rodney Thayer states that very 
large charges have been made for repairs, renewals, 
rebuilding of furnaces, etc., which were included in 
manufacturing costs. 

Orders on hand assure full operation of its plants 
for at four months. Arrangements have been 
completed for installation at the New Castle plant of 
machinery for the manufacture of plates for ships, loco- 
motives and cars, involvir expenditure of 
mately $2,000,000, which approved 
board and arranged for by sale of bonds. 


least 


ng an 
has 
the 


approxi- 


been by the 


Interstate Iron & Steel Co.’s Good Showing 


The annual report of the Interstate Iron & Steel 
Co., Chicago, the first to be made public, shows that 
last year it earned at the rate of 24.7 a share on the 
$4,000,000 outstanding common stock. Net profits were 
$1,050,686, and after the payment of $61,658 preferred 


650 


dividends the remainder was carried to surplus, which 
now totals $1,151,767. 
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pared with 811,126 gross tons in 1916. 
follows: 


The statement 


Comparative Statement of Income Account 


Deduct: 
Interest on bonds and other obligations, 
bonds retired and gold notes redeemed: 
Lackawanna Steel Co 
Subsidiary companies 
SD EE NE 8 as coe ik canaedkecikdbbwaseks 


including 


Profit for the year 
Lackawanna, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1918. 


President Llewellyn in a statement to shareholders 
said, in explaining the withholding of dividends, that 
in view of the unsettled financial condition and many 
unknown factors in the business situation, the directors 
be:..ved it would be in the best interests of the stock- 
holders to conserve the company’s cash resources. Re- 
ferring to the company’s operations Mr. Llewellyn 
added: 

“This is the first year of our enlarged activities 
and has been profitable and satisfactory. Our new 
open-hearth steel capacity was put into operation in 
July and August and has been doing work from that 
time.” 

3efore December, 1916, there were no public hold- 
ing of the stock of the company. In that month, how- 
ever, $1,000,000 of preferred and $2,500,000 of first 
mortgage serial sinking fund gold bonds were floated 
to finance the purchase of the Grand Crossing Tack 
Co. The balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1917, follows: 


Assets 

I NE I dis os os Inacio baie ae ee Pewee aaa eM $6,364,366 
SPE SUUOEVO 66 oss aicia ce cinsisnckacns’ : 523,978 
Proportion of abnormal] cost of construction during 

Re MOOS ME. int sees cubs Kes 0.0 Ea ees 0 Oe Rees 44,450 
PERANOO: HARMS GOCOUNE 5.0 0:2 0's ei6a vos sob saances ves 5,795,938 
DUO 5c cb cane deh sesisrdbaeretssk ss can eeee 1,813,608 
Accounts and bills received less reserve........... 1,082,403 
CR cn ec di sicd hhh ee ce be a's ed Cee de eee 475,000 
United States treasury certificates................ 500,000 
SD iba a Rake hw een beh kind aoe. ne ke wea ee 210,431 
SPEC GENO bce ccc ban ie edertabeseaCesne sei 8,617 

PRS co ccan epsGSaateendGn ese daden se eedeseaaeen $9,885,999 

Liabilities 

PE PE: oC ts sc baba ONES OAR ROMER CRS CREWS $1,000,000 
Ce 2 Ce i cc Rac eases ie ebb heae sks oe B 133,400 
i MEE 56 toa tine hae a enrol wae oueme ake 4,000,000 
Se Pe ee ee ee eee ee rer ee 2,500,000 
Ti ren ce OE. ss sow ac ak cae ees eae ce eee 125,000 
Less purchased and held in treasury.............. 186,000 
CED. ios in eiceih wo eb 6a eee alee ewes 402,487 
Peer Ve Tor BOCES TADS «ic cece veessccusences 25,342 
General taxes and interest accrued............... 48,139 
Provision FoF Temderal CWE... cccvrcocsccvesvsess 700,000 
PONE fa cca chew an padecadbacahen te vesreteesed 502,661 

Surplus: 
pe Be ey eee re 162,739 
See eee eer rer re rie 1,050,686 
Dividends paid on preferred stock..............5. 61,658 
PEE cscccns a rembees cbs ba Rine Ob Cee uC 0.4 obs eee 1,151,767 

ac i i aa vent te A ak ib wah eh te ule, tala $9,885,999 


Plant additions amounted to $871,434 and $475,000 
of Liberty bonds and $500,000 of treasury certificates 
are being carried. 


Lackawanna Steel Co. Earnings 


A statement of earnings just issued by the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. for the year 1917 shows that the net 
earnings for that year amounted to $19,793,917; an 
increase of $3,703,058 compared with 1916. The rate 
of profit on the common stock was 45.89 per cent in 
1917 and 34.31 per cent in 1916. The unfilled orders 
at the end of last year were 731,536 gross tons com- 


premium 








1917 1916 Increase Decrease 
«++ $19,793,916.85 $16,090,858.18 $3,703,058.67 
on 
$1,285,356.71 $1,445,194.37  .......... $159,837.66 
oe 191,379.16 BOREERSO: ~~ Kdetaivees 111,937.52 
8,542.72 ROEBOGE  ivevevawate 92,993.28 
$1,485,278.59  $1,850,047.05 .......... $364,768.46 


$4,067,827.13 


$14,240,811.13 


$412,603.28 
1,789,058.76 


$368,729.91 
1,653,846.67 


$43,873.37 
135,212.09 





$2,201,662.04 $2 


$16,106,976.22 


o 
2 
to 
ou 
2 
x 
on 
oo 


$179,085.46 


$3,888,741.67 


“a 
~ 
to 
oe 
— 
oo 
tw 
oe 
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or 


Deere & Co. Earnings 


Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., earned a surplus after 
all charges of $2,413,570 as compared with $1,469,998 
in 1916, the annual report for 1917 shows. Net earn- 
ings of all the companies were $5,851,129 as against 
$4,783,081 in 1916. The comparative financial state- 
ments follow: 


Income Account 


1917 1916 
Earnings of all companies............ $5,851,129 $4,783,081 
Administration and general expenses.. 651,286 503,327 
ey QEUUD ig a win a oe edo nu ow teed ae 94,363 162.990 
Depletion of timber lands............. 173,454 98,771 
ata, Serra re 2,518,454 2,647,995 
Lg rrr re 2,413,570 1,469,998 
teat APR een Perey et errr 7,434,035 5,964,037 


Total surplus Oct. 31 9,847,605 7,434,035 


Industrial Finances 


At the annual meeting of the American Manganese 
Mfg. Co., at Philadelphia recently, a partial annual 
report was submitted, showing that profit for 1917 was 
$897,411.45; while the total surplus at the end of the 
year was $1,258,137.51 against $454,231.12. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., was held in Wheeling, W. 
Va., last week. The secretary’s report showed the com- 
pany to be in a highly prosperous condition. The more 
important figures were: Net earnings, $8,551,519.66; in- 
terest and investments, $288,581.70; net profits, $4,187,- 
911.00; net surplus, $6,205,569.01; payrolls, $5,146,747.45. 
The shipments for the year totaled $27,964,341.58 as 
compared with a 1916 total of $15,073,530.78. Dividends 
of 13 per cent cash and 20 per cent stock were paid in 
1917. 


Dividends 


The American Car & Foundry Co., 
and extra 1 per cent on the 
preferred, payable April 1 

The American Locomotive Co., 
the common, payable April 


quarterly, 1 per cent 
common and 1% per cent on the 


quarterly, 1%, per cent on 
and 1% per cent on the pre- 


ferred, payable April 22. 
The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., quarterly, 1% per 
cent on the preferred, payable April 1. 


The Lackawanna Steel Co., 
able March 30. 

The La Belle Iron Works, quarterly, 1 per cent and extra 
2 per cent on the common, and 2 per cent on the preferred, 
payable March 30. 

The Railway Steel Spring Co., quarterly, 144 per cent on 
the common, payable March 30, and 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred, payable March 20. 

The Underwood Typewriter Co. quarterly, 1% 


quarterly, 114 per cent, pay- 


per cent 


on the common and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable 
April 1. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent on preferred A and 1% per cent on pre- 
ferred B, payable April 1. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., quarterly, 2% per cent, pay- 
able April 1. 
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treight rates from Pittsburgh on iron and steel 
articles, aside from wrought iron and steel pipe in car- 
loads, per 100 lb., New York, 19.5c.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; 
Boston, 21.5¢.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 13.5c¢.; Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5¢c.; Indianapolis, 20c.; Chicago, 21.5c.; St. 
Louis, 27¢e.; Kansas City, 47¢c.; minimum carload, 36,000 
lb.; St. Paul, 40c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Den- 
ver, 79c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Omaha, 47c.; 
minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Bir- 
mingham, 46¢.; Pacific Coast, 75c.; minimum carload, 
80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate on steel bars 
and structural steel is 90c., minimum carload, 40,000 lb.; 
and &8d5¢., minimum carload, 50,000 lb. On wrought 
iron and steel pip2 the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City is 40c. per 100 lb., minimum carload 46,000 |b.; to 
Omaha, 40c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul, 
$5.5¢., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 79c., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax 
now applies. 


Structural Material 


ams to lsi ch neis, 3 to 15 in. angles, 3 to 6 in 
or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, struc- 


Wire Products 


W 3, $ ut per keg galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
iding large-head barb rooting nails taking an advance 
ak | e Of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 Bright 
lc Wire $ os per 100 Ib annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
9. Ode aly ized wire, $ ’ gulvanized irb wire and 
fence staple ; painted barb wire, $3.65: polished fence 
sti s t ment-coated nail $3.40 base these price 
I ibject to th usual AdVAalCces tor the matller trade, all 
f by ttsburg! freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 day Discounts on 
vove Wire Lene gf are 4¢ per cent off list for carload lots, 46 
per ce L000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, 


t.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large rivet . $4.65 base 


7/16 in. x 6 it miller and shorter rivets. 45-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts h.p. nuts, %& in. x 4 in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads .50-10-5 per cent off list 
C7 COMPO acs so a dees Sb woe cue Uecees »0-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes ......40-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 ir 
Smaller and shorter ; Torre te eee 40-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer 5 aaa Gl a ka ee oY an 35-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 5 in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads....... 50-5 per cent off list 
Cut threads a Het wet ee eee ewe wars 10-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer GIGS. ..<scccccdcccccvas 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts ah ce ele kc ot 50-10 per cent off list 
Eee Oe INOUL Ds SEG can id eaacn nee a ba ) per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sqy.. blank............-- 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex.. blank ............ 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pres ed nuts, sq tapped ose¢ eu aa adn 2.30¢, per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped........... 2.10c¢. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank...... 2.25c¢. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped..... 2.00c. per lb. off list 
Semi-finished hex nuts: 
' im. and larger Serer rrr err ee. 10 per cent off list 
ge ee a et rare eee i0-5 per cent off list 
WOOUe: OWED van ceae anedanevackoaeeceen 70-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts ; ie abuh we ea 214 per cent extra for bulk 
Tire bolts “te 50-10-5 per cent off list 
The above discounts sre from present lists now in effect. 


All prices carry standard extras 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
umers, $57: chain rods, $65: screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
ther oO f that character, $65 Prices on high carbon 

rods are irregular They range from $70 to $80, depending 
carbons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
Railroad spikes, 9/16 i 114 in. and heavier, per 100 Ib 


$3.90, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more; track 


bolts, $4.90 Boat spikes, $5 > per 100 lb,., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Terne Plate ‘ 
Effective Nov. 7 prices or zes of terne plates are as 
follows: 8-Ib. coating, 200 Ib., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating, 
I. C.. $15.30: 12-Ib. coating, I. C.. $16.75 15-Ib. coating, I. C 
$17.75 O-Ib. coating, I. C., $19 5-lb. coating, I. Cc $20: 
:0-Ib. coating, I. C., $21; 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $22: 40-lb. coat- 


ing, I. C., $23 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 
to point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars at 2.90c. fron ! 1.50¢. to 5e. from ware- 
house in small lots for prompt shipment Refined iron bars 
3.50c. in earload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill. 


Wrought Pipe 


AVC TEE 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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net 


pr ¢ for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
reed upo manutacturers 
he yal Iro 
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Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 





‘I Per Net Ton 
S940 1% it $220 
() te 190 

if ‘ ‘ 150 

4 oo 

j ‘0 

ppl to speci l specifications for oco 
cial specifications for tubes for the 
will be ubject to special negotia- 


Sheets 


hipments on sheets of United 


irload and larger ots, are as fol 
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in canemtinadiancianeaietuaenaaenamanaeen 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for E D 
vopper, N¢ Yor I 
I Ni : S 
Feb Lake lyt y< } ] 
27 23.50 2 ) * ) 
2 x 2 0 2 ) *. 
Mar 
l 2 0 9 ) 85.00 
2 0 ry *. ) 
. Z TT Z *. 
) hi] z *-. 
~ Nominal. s : 
NEw YorK, March 6. 


less. The scarce 


All the markets are quiet and feature 
ity of copper continues but it is lessening. Tin is active 
and strong for future delivery, but spot metal is nomi- 
nal. Lead is fairly active and firm. 
and lower. Antimony is unchanged. 
have been fixed by the Government. 


Spelter is lifeless 


Aluminum prices 


New York 


Copper.—The scarcity of metal continues but it is 
not quite so pronounced as a week or two ago. Producers 
are still disinclined to make sales much beyond their 
present bookings, though demand is strong. The copper 
scarcity is a result of the many abnormal conditions re- 
sulting from railroad congestion, severe winter and oth- 
er causes. No one is reported to have suffered from 
lack of metal, though one large mill is said to be anxious 
as to its supplies. Production in February is reported as 
having been higher relatively than in January. The 
Government prices of 23.50c. per lb. for car load and 
larger lots and of 24.67% c. for less than carloads rule 
the market absolutely. 

Tin.—The tin market the past week has been very 
quiet with the exception of yesterday, Tuesday, when a 
fair business was done in futures, principally April and 
May shipment from the East. There were also transac- 
tions in Banca tin. Spot metal continues nominal at 85c., 
New York, and practically unobtainable. Arrivals up to 
yesterday inclusive were 385 tons with the quantity 
afloat not reported. The London market has changed 
but little in the week, the quotation for spot Straits 
having been £319 5s. yesterday against £319 10s. a week 
ago. 

Lead.—Some surprise has been in evidence in the 
market over the advance to 7.25c. last week by the lead- 
ing producers. No adequate reason has been offered in 
the gossip. It is believed however that, if the market 
goes to 7.50c. or over, the Government will fix a price. 
There has been a fair inquiry in the week and business 
has been done at 7.25c., New York, for shipment from 
the West. Spot lead has been sold at 7.50c. to 7.75c., 
New York. One dealer reports a sale of 14 tons of spot 
metal at 8c., New York. Western 
ject to embargoes but the buyers must obta 
mits. 


shipments are sub 


in the per- 


Spelter.—The market continues to drag, with supply 
apparently in excess of demand Quotations are a 
little lower than a week or so ago, prime Western be 
quoted at 7.62%4c. St. Louis or 7.87%4c. New Yo1 o1 


early delivery. This can be shaded, some say, to 7.50 


St. Louis Spot metal is stated to be scarce in thi 
district, due to various causes, and has brought as high 
as 8.25c. New York. The 500 tor Grade C f thy 
Government referred to last week h rone at 7.90c 
New York ba Demand in general is exceedingly 
light, outside of Government need The official price 
for Grade A zinc is 12c. per lb., with sheet zine at 1 
per lb. 

Antimony.—Although two 25-ton lots recently went 
at 13.25c. New York, duty paid, no more see to he 


available at that price, and 
3.50c. for prompt and early delivery, for Chinese and 
Japanese grades. 

York for 


fixed 


A price of 32c. 


per cent pure, ha 


Aluminum. 


virgin metal, 98 to 99 been 
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by the War Industries Board and the producers, effect- 
ive until June 1. The open market quotation up to this 
had been 36c. to 39c. per lb. New York. Demand, out- 
side of Government needs, is not large. The new price 
refers to 50-ton lots or more, and nothing is said about 





maller amounts. 
Old Metals.—The market is quiet. Dealers’ selling 
prices are nominally as follows: 
Cents per Ib 
( he ind crucible (nomir 23.50 
( fe and w (nominal)...... 23.50 
( r ght and botton Ger ees nen 21.00 to 21.50 
Br 5; MOCAVY . was eseeesseneees soovbG. 40 6024.00 
Br NE nists an Sevag woee wn O8e804 12.25 to 12.50 
He machine OMPposition.......66-. 24.00 to 24.2 
; 1 ot 
S red brass or composition turnings.19.00 to 20.00 
I By ROM Ss ebsiscaesa seks ceuees Sie baeoat eae 5.25 
Cae .ANcasdawteve cease ke aeerks sas 7 6.00 
Chicago 


MARCH 5.—Interest in the metal market centers in 
the shortage of copper and tin, transportation difficul- 
ties being responsible for this situation. Many brass 
foundries are suffering for want of material deliveries, 
being not much better than when several feet of snow 
covered the ground. The other metals are easily ob- 
tainable and quiet. We quote: Copper, 23.50c. in car- 
loads and 24.6714c. for part carloads; tin, 88c.; spelter, 
7 .; antimony, 15.50c. to 16c. On old 
metals we quote buying prices for less than carload 
follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 2lc.; 
copper clips, 20c.; copper bottoms, 19c.; red brass, 20c.; 
yellow 14.50c.; lead pipe, zinc, 5.25c.; 
pewter, No. 1, 42.50c.; tinfoil, 50c., and block tin, 57.50c. 


. las 7? Dia 
Oc.; lead, 7.25¢ 


lots as 


brass, 5.50e.; 


St. Louis 


MARGH 4.—Non-ferrous metals have been rather 
quiet and in some cases scarce, with prices well held at 
the figures quoted. The close on carload lots to-day 
was as follows: Lead, 7.25c.; spelter, 7.75c. On less 
than carload business quotations were as follows: Lead, 
7.75¢.; spelter, 8.50c.; tin, 90c.; copper, 25.12c.; Asiatic 
antimony, 17.50c. In the Joplin district zine blende was 
firm at $50 to $65 per ton, basis of 60 per cent metal, 
with the average for the week for the district $55 per 
Shipments are still interfered with by the lack of 
cars, and although the Government has fixed the price 
on Grade A spelter, as yet this has had no material 
effect on zine blende or the prime Western grade. One 
explanation passing in zinc circles for the failure of the 
metal to rise is the tremendous effectiveness of the sal- 
vage work behind the lines in France, which is recover- 
ing so much metal for renewed use and thereby saving 
on the new metal required. Calamine was quiet at $32 to 
$35 per ton, basis of 40 per cent metal. The average 
for the week for the district was $33 per ton. Lead ore 
was quiet but strong at $85 per ton, with the average 
for the week, basis of 80 per cent metal, $85 for the 


ton. 


+ 


district. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote deal- 
ers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 10c.; heavy 


yellow brass, 14c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 
heavy copper and copper wire, 20c.; pewter, 


1, 50c.; lead, 6c.; spelter, 5c.; tea lead, 5c. 


19 50c.: 


Meeting of Waste Material Dealers 


The National Association of Waste Material Deal 
4% hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Ast 
New Y on March 19 and 20. The metal divisior 

| hold é t 2 p. m. March 19 ri: Ve 
Rei cl ill presid On the e gs of M ) 
( he l he ! | At 
At the 1 t of Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
\ ition at t Man turers’ Club, March 6, Frank 
DD. ¢ f Indust mn ( ! », wave 
lk on “Efficient Plants of the Modern Foun- 
oy} ial empha wa } on the matter o 
out the foundry for econon lh lling of l 
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\. RUSSEL CALDER, for 35 years connected with the 
old Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., and well 
known in the steel industry in Pennsylvania, died at 
Harrisburg, years. He started his career in 
the steel business with the Pennsylvania Steel Co. in 
1883. His first duty was to assist in the first heat of 
Bessemer steel made in the United States. He 
transferred to the open hearth, where he 
learned the business and was made superintendent of 
the department in 1888. The following year he was 
given charge of the development of the basic open- 
hearth process and in 1895 of the furnaces making steel 
for castings, tool steel and special steels. Mr. Calder 
was educated in the public schools of Harrisburg and 
Pennsylvania State College, where he graduated in 
1877. 


aged 60 


} 
DaSle 


was later 


HENRY GRAHAM BROWN, vice-president Brown & 
Co., Inc., operating the Wayne Iron & Steel Works at 
Pittsburgh, died suddenly in an automobile in that city 
on Tuesday afternoon, March 5, having been stricken 
with heart disease. He was born in Philadelphia in 
1853 and was graduated from Haverford College. Go- 
ing to Pittsburgh about 40 years ago, he entered the 
employ of his father in the iron business, the concern 
then befng known as John H. Brown & Co. Later, with 
his brother, J. Stuart Brown, and James Neale, he took 
over this business and the present corporation was 
formed. The company manufactures iron bars. Mr. 
Brown was a member of the Pittsburgh Club, the Du- 
quesne Club, the Allegheny Country Club and the Pitts- 
burgh Golf Club. ; 

WILLIAM P. MuRRAY, a member of the firm of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., pig iron, iron ore and coal dealers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, died Feb. 28, after an illness of nearly 
two years, aged 52 years. He had been a member of 
the firm from the time of its formation, about 35 years 
ago, and devoted his attention almost wholly to the coal 
end of the firm’s business. He was prominently identi- 
fied in the Cleveland Athletic Club, of which he was 
president for six years. Mr. Murray owned a large 
stock farm, and was formerly president of the Gentle 
men’s Driving Club in Cleveland. 

HENRY B. NEWHALL, formerly of New York and 
Plainfield, N. J., but in recent years making his home at 
Littleton, N. H., died Feb. 16, after a long illness. He 
was born in 1846 at Concord, N. H. He came to New 
York in the early seventies and was for many years well 
known in the hardware, iron and steel and machinery 
lines. He was president of the Newhall Chain, Forge & 
Iron Co., the New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co., the 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co. and the Garwood Co. 

HENRY S. CHASE, head of the Chase Metal Works, 
Chase Rolling Mill Co. and other Chase 
Waterbury, Conn., died in that city March 4, following 
an operation for appendicitis. He old 
and was one of the most prominent figures in the brass 
industry of the country. He was graduated from Yale 
University in 1877 and at the time of his death was an 
ficer king and industrial com- 
panies. 

E. ROBERT Cox, conne 
Philadelphia office of t 
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interests in 


was 63 


years 


and director in many ban 


‘ted for 35 years with the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., died 


in that city March 4, aged 55 years 
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Swedish exports of 


Jan. 1, 1917, to Dec. 


1,175,000 tons as compared with 1,459,000 to in the 
same period in 1916 and only 663,000 tons in the same 
time in 1914. It is assumed that practically all of this 


ore went to Germany 
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STEEL MAKERS CONFER 


Advances in Various Products Urged by Non- 
Integrated Companies 


A meeting of manufacturers of iron and steel prod 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Fri- 
March 1, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Steel and Steel Products of the American Iron and Steel 


Institute, trade and espe- 


ucts was held at 


day, 


to consider conditions in the 


cially the price situation, with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the Government concerning the fixing 
f prices to prevail after March 31. About 75 were 


present and Judge Gary presided at the sessions in the 
morning and afternoon. 

fully and frankly, and 
differed as to what 
should prevail, owing to the variance in costs of differ- 


Opinions were exchanged 
although naturally views prices 
ent companies, there was a strong sentiment in favor 
of stabilizing the market over a period of six to nine 
months. On account of the extremely cold weather and 
railroad congestion, the costs of operation in December, 
January and a considerable part of February were 
shown to have been very high, and several of the steel 
companies reported that their costs in December and 
January advanced at least $6 per ton. Some of the 
larger manufacturers expressed the opinion that a con- 
tinuance of present price schedules for six months or 
even a year would be satisfactory, but others strongly 
contended that on their products prices are too low and 
should be advanced. Especially in plates advances were 
held to be necessary, and the same position was taken 
as to wire products and other lighter forms of steel. 

The consensus of opinion was that the demand for 
steel products in the general trade is extremely quiet. 
It was stated that some plants not engaged on war 
materials are operating at not more than 50 per cent 
of capacity owing to lack of business. The falling off 
in demand from some consuming lines was also com- 
mented upon. At the conclusion of the meeting Judge 
Gary gave out the following statement: 
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H. A. Brassert, who has been connected with the 
United States Steel Corporation since its organiza- 
tion, has resigned his position as assistant general 


superintendent of the Illinois Steel Co. at South Chi- 
cago in order to devote himself to his personal inter- 
ests. As vice-president of the Miami Metals Co. and 


subsidiary companies, he will have charge of their 
operations in the production of ferromanganese. He 


will also act as consulting engineer for Freyn & Co 
engineers and contractors. Mr. Brassert will associate 
himself with Francis H. Hardy and Chester D. Tripp 
in the firm of Brassert, Hardy & Tripp, to act in a 


consulting capacity on commercial and _ operating 
problems in the iron and steel. He will remain in 
Chicago with offices in the People’s Gas Building. 


Mr. Brassert was a member of the coke committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation, chairman of the 
blast furnace section of the iron and steel committee of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers and a mem- 
ber of the American Iron and Steel Institute. He is 
the designer of the Brassert gas washer of which 58 
are now in operation in this country. He will be suc- 
ceeded as assistant general superintendent of South 
Works by George L. Danforth, Jr., who has heretofore 
been superintendent of steel production at South Works. 
Mr. Danforth’s former position will be filled by J. I. 
Larimer, who has been assistant general superintendent 
of the Joliet Works of the Illinois Steel Co. 


Uldric Thompson, formerly chief engineer of the 
International Steel & Ordnance Corporation, who until 
recentiy has been serving in an advisory capacity in 
equipping the new artillery ammunition assembling 
plant at Rock Island Arsenal, has opened an office at 
120 Broadway, New York, under the firm name of 
Uldric Thompson, Jr., Inc., consulting and industrial 
engineer. 


Lewis Searing, vice-president and general manager 
and practically executive head of the Denver Engineer- 
ing Works Co., manufacturer of mining and milling ma- 
chinery, has disposed of his half interest in this com- 
pany to the Hardinge Conical Mill Co. with headquar- 
ters in New York City. He contemplates taking a few 
months’ vacation before deciding on his future line of 
work. He is a graduate of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, specializing in electrical engineering, and began 
his career in Colorado as a consulting engineer. 


J. S. Green, erecting engineer and master mechanic 
for the Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo, has resigned to 
accept the position of master mechanic with the Edge- 
water Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


I. E. Edwards, for twelve years chief engineer, has 
been made works manager of the ingot mold foundry 
of the Marshall Foundry Co. at Josephine, Pa. 


Howard S. Hart has retired as president of the 
Hart & Hutchinson Co., New Britain, Conn., taking the 
newly created office of chairman of the board. Norman 
P. Cooley also retires as treasurer, continuing on the 
board of directors. Maxwell S. Hart was promoted 
from vice-president to president and Loren E. Page, 
secretary, was elected vice-president and secretary. 
Donald R. Hart was chosen treasurer. 


Arthur G. Kimball has been elected president of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., succeed- 
ing Charles G. Smith, who becomes chairman of the 
board. Joseph F. Lamb was added to the board of 
directors. 


George T. Kimball has been added to the board of 
directors of the American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain, Conn. 

A. B. Seelig, general manager Bristol Brass Co., 
Bristol, Conn., has been elected vice-president, succeed- 
ing N. Welch, resigned. Albert F. Rockwell has been 
re-elected president and J. R. Holley treasurer. 

Daniel B. Gauchet, for some years production man- 
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ager, West Lynn, Mass., works of the General Electric 
Co., will become works manager, March 15, of the Rem- 


ington Bridgeport Works of the Remington Arms 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
F. H. Munkelt, who has been identified for some 


years with the Petroleum Iron Works Co., is now man- 
ager of the office in the Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C., of the War Service Committee of the Steel Fab- 
ricators of the United States, the committee serving as 
a selling and distributing committee for structural steel 
and plate fabricating work for the Government. , 


John H. Mcllvaine, for the past two years connected 
with the sales department of the Gary Screw & Bolt 
Co., Gary, Ind., has resigned to take a position with the 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., a subsidiary of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 


M. H. Collins has been appointed sales manager of 
the new Louisville, Ky., branch of the Rensselaer Valve 
Co.; Troy, N. ¥: 

John A. Camm, who recently severed his connection 
with the Cleveland Milling Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
of which he was vice president, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Kearney & Trecker Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with which he was formerly associated. 


Frank B. Foster, who formerly maintained offices in 
the Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, as a dealer in iron 
and steel products for export, largely to Italy, has been 
appointed captain in.the U. S. Army, and is now con- 
nected with the production section, Carriage Division, 
Sixth and B Streets, Washington. Captain Foster’s 
business affairs will be taken care of by the Thomas R. 
Heyward Co., Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, to 
whom inquiries should be addressed. 


The American delegation to the conference on inter- 
national standards of manufacturing materials for air- 
craft production has arrived in England. Among the 
members are: James Hartness, president Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., Springfield, Vt.; Chas. M. Manly, vice 
president Manly Drive Co., New York, and consulting 
engineer Curtiss Aeroplane Co.; Albert L. Colby, con- 
sulting engineer, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Dr. W. F. 
Durand, Leland Stanford University and of the Aircraft 
Board; E. H. Ehrman, secretary and manager Chicago 
Serew Co., Chicago, and Coker Clarkson, general man- 
ager Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Henry Johnson, formerly general manager of the 
Fairview Foundry Co., Detroit, is now in charge of the 
Theisen-Braithwaite Co., Port Huron, Mich., maker of 
gray iron castings. 

J. E. Bolles, president J. E. Bolles Wire & Iron 
Works, Detroit, since it was formed in 1881, has been 
made chairman of the board of directors and has been 
succeeded by J. B. Mansfield as president and general 
manager. 

R. A. Byrns, 120 Liberty Street, New York, has been 
appointed eastern representative for the Galland-Hen- 
ning Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of Acme 
hydraulic scrap metal compresses and other hydraulic 
machinery. 


H. P. Bope, vice president and general manager of 
sales of the Carnegie Steel Co., has been re-elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Radium Co., of Utah, which 
is controlled largely by Pittsburgh capital. 

R. L. Hibbard, formerly assistant manager and gas 
engineer of the Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburgh, and con- 
nected with that concern for 15 years, has resigned, and 
he has opened an office in Room 8058 Jenkins Arcade 
Building, Pittsburgh, as general consulting engineer. 


Fred T. Llewellyn, for 11 years engineer in the New 
York office of the Carnegie Steel Co., is now located 
temporarily in its Pittsburgh office, where he is looking 
after the interests of the Federal Shipbuilding Co., a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. 


Freyn & Co., engineers and contractors, Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, announce the election of Charles D. 
Rawstorne as vice president of the company and Fred- 
erick H. Willcox as secretary. Mr. Rawstorne has been 
with the company since February of last year, having 
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previously been connected with the George A. Fuller Co. 
Mr. Willcox has been with Freyn & Co. since September, 
1917, having previously been connected with the Bureau 
of Mines. Prior thereto he was assistant blast furnace 
superintendent for the National Tube Co. After leaving 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he went to 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa. His work with 
the Bureau of Mines was in connection with iron and 
steel metallurgy. 


William A. Morgan, vice president and general man- 
ager Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, Buffalo, 
has resigned his position on account of ill health, after 
having been in California since last October in an en- 
deavor to recuperate. He retains his place in the direc- 
torate of the company. Shortly after the entry of the 
United States into the war, Mr. Morgan sold his in- 
terests in the Buffalo Copper & Brass Rolling Mill to 
the American Brass Co. and retired from business. Very 
soon thereafter, however, at the solicitation of John N. 
Willys,,who had become president of the Curtiss com- 
pany, he took a commission with that company as vice 
president and general manager, with the understanding 
that his salary be given to the Red Cross. Without wait- 
ing for formal action by the Government or contract, 
he financed and built the present big aeroplane plant at 
Elmwood Avenue and the Lackawanna Railroad, com- 
pleting construction in 69 working days. His succes- 
sor has not been appointed. 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
New York, announces the following appointments: 
James E. Sague, vice-president, in charge of engineer- 
ing and manufacturing; Leon P. Feustman, vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of general commercial affairs, including 
contracts, prices, purchases, traffic, ete.; Frank H. 
Jones, vice-president, in charge of sales; William Good- 
man, assistant to vice-president; William Schwanhaus- 
ser, chief engineer; Neil C. Lamont, works manager, 
Laidlaw Works, with office at works, Elmwood Place, 
Cincinnati; Edward T. Fishwick, general sales mana- 
ger; Charles E. Wilson, assistant general sales man- 
ager. 


Changes in the blast furnace department of the 
Bethlehem Stee! Co. in Lebanon and Cornwall, Pa., have 
been made. John Haddow has been appointed furnace 
superintendent at North Lebanon. James E. Gledhill is 
manager of the North Lebanon plants. Harrison 
Prindle, who has been assistant superintendent, has 
been made superintendent of the Colebrook furnaces. 


Edgar C. Felton, formerly president of the old 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., has been appointed Federal ex- 
aminer for the Delaware Valley shipbuilding industry, 
including Baltimore. 


J. B. Henry, general superintendent Union Steel 
Casting Co., has been made a vice-president, succeeding 
J. B. Allen, who was elected president. Mr. Henry will 
hereafter fill the duties of vice-president and general 
superintendent. Mr. Eichenlaub, secretary, has been 
appointed manager of sales. 


Frank S. Reitzel has been made first vice-president 
of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. For some years he was statistician and 
controller of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. at Steelton, 
Pa., and later held a like position with the American 
Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa., until it was 
merged with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


B. F. McCreary, formerly in the sales department 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and more recently in 
charge of sales for the Matlack Coal & Iron Corpora- 
tion, New York, has joined the sales department of J. K. 
Larkin & Co., New York. 


Paul R. Ketzer, formerly manager of the Ketzer 
Machinery Co., Philadelphia, has become manager of the 
machinery and engineering department of W. H. Robin- 
son & Co., Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, the 
Ketzer Machinery Co., having been consolidated with 
Robinson & Co. This new department will conduct an 
export and domestic business. in machinery and allied 
lines. 
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NEW WAR INDUSTRIES HEAD 


Bernard Baruch Appointed by the President— 
Larger Powers Expected 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—President Wilson today 
announced the appointment of Bernard M. Baruch 
as chairman of the War Industries Board. The ap- 
pointment carries with it a large measure of control 
of the country’s industries. In making it the President 
sent a letter of instructions to Mr. Baruch outlining 
the functions, the constitution and action of the War 
Industries Board. The new method for organizing 
the nation’s production, which is now in the hands 
of the board, is considered the most important step 
in co-ordination of administration which the Presi- 
dent has taken since the United States entered the 
war. Should the Overman bill pass, it is expected 
that the President will confer on the War Industries 
Board even larger powers than those indicated in his 
letter to Mr. Baruch. Under that bill the office of 
chairman of the board would be practically an execu- 
tive office. 

In the determination of prices the President directs 
that the chairman shall be governed by the advice 
of a committee consisting, besides himself, of the mem- 
bers of the board immediately charged with the study 
of raw materials and of manufactured products, of the 
labor member of the board, of the chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the chairman of the Tariff 
Commission and the Fuel Administrator. 


Judge Lovett in Charge of Railroad Betterment 


In anticipation of the final passage of the Adminis- 
tration’s railroad measure Director General McAdoo 
has decided to create two new divisions in his office 
to supervise the expenditures of the railroads while 
under Government control. Robert S. Lovett, former 
chairman of the Board of the Union Pacific and prio- 
rities director of the War Industries Board, has been 
appointed chief of the new Division of Betterments 
and Additions, while John Skelton Williams, at present 
Comptroller of the Currency, has been placed at the 
head of the Division of Finance and Purchases. Mr. 
Williams is working out a tentative plan for the cen- 
tralization of purchases for all roads, which will ulti- 
mately take the place of their purchasing departments. 
This project is a departure from the director general’s 
original plan, which was merely to supervise expendi- 
tures in a general way, leaving each system to do its 
own buying. It is understood, however, that the pur- 
chases made by the new division will include only the 
larger items of equipment and will not embrace less 
important supplies. 

Judge Lovett will supervise the big program of 
extensions contemplated for this year, according to 
a semi-official announcement made here, and will give 
special attention to terminal construction. He will 
also determine what improvements are essential and 
what should be postponed until the close of the war. 

Reports of railroads now being tabulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and railroad admin- 
istration officials show the improvements railroads had 
planned for this year if private operation had been 
continued. These reports are also being examined 
by a committee of railroad engineers, acting for Di- 
rector General McAdoo, with a view of trimming the 
estimates in the light of emergency war needs. 

Judge Lovett, who has resigned from the War In- 
dustries Board, is expected to form a national organ- 
ization, including railroad vice-presidents in charge 
of improvements and extensions on their respective 
lines. Every proposed expenditure for these purposes 
will be closely scrutinized before being approved. The 
new division will work closely with the Division of 
Finance and Purchases. 


The Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich., has in- 
creased its capital from $650,000 to $800,000. 
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THE 


TOOL AND ALLOY STEELS 


Conditions of Supply and Demand—Review of 


Markets in Three Different Centers 


Subjoined are reports of an nvestigatior made l! 
the New York, Chicago and Cleveland districts of cor 
ditions governing supply and demand of tool steel and 
alloy steels. Government necessities are the chief 


source of activity, and while supplies have been checked 
by fuel and transportation difficulties no manufacturing 
plants appear to be in any special distress owing to 
inadequate cutting alloy 
materials 


supplies of tools or steel 


CONDITIONS IN EASTERN MARKETS 


The high-speed steel market is very active through 
out the East. So far manufacturers have able 
to meet demand, but it is a capacity market, now 1000 
per cent greater than before the war, and growing as 
fast as the output of tool steel makers expands. Early 
shipment can be had on standard sizes, but a large 
consumer ordering a quantity of special size would 


been 


probably have to wait six weeks for delivery. Manu- 
facturers of high-speed steel exclusively find them- 


selves in a better position than makers of both high- 
speed and carbon tool steels. The former have easily 
met demands so far, the latter not as easily, as the 
strongest demand is for the low-carbon tool steel, be- 
cause of its comparative cheapness and serviceability 
for a wide range of shop work. The supply of steels 
for taps, dies, twist drills, etc., has always 
been ample. 


reamers, 


Checks Due to the Fuel Crises 


Large steel companies which are producers of both 
and whose plant 
output of special alloy steel rollings and forgings most 
urgently needed for war machinery have 
put to it through the disastrous traffic and fuel crises 
to maintain operations and supply these most essential 
war requirements. Those mills in Western Pensylvania, 
which in had a fair amount of 
power and used natural gas or more particularly elec- 
tricity in their furnaces, fared better than in other 
districts, notably along tidewater. At the present 
time tool-steel makers burning fuel oil are facin 
ing times. In order to rush supplies abroad the Gov- 
ernment has lately commandeered most of this output, 
and in one case seized the tank fleet of an oil company 
which supplies one of the largest of such steel com- 
panies, a corporation whose work is 99 per cent class A 
war work. It has been forced by this action to go out 
into the open market and job for its supplies. For a 
time recently it faced a shut-down on this account. 
Crucible steel output is reported months behind on 
orders and the prospect is poor, as suitable crucible 
materials cannot be had in sufficient quantities. Plum- 
bago, available now in unlimited supply in Ceylon, 
cannot be got to this country except by intermittent 
shipments. Moreover, the special German clays of 
which they were formerly molded have so far been 
replaced by American clays with only partial success. 
Crucibles consequently now cost three times what they 
did before the war, and give but one-third the service 
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Labor and Priority Dislocations 
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well-known tool 
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The plants, 


mills in 


especially the 
and 
had no trouble in keeping their skilled 


steel] about the 


maintained their forces of unskilled workmen without 
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all that can be accomplished in these places. 

Outside the pickets at some of these tidewater mills 
in the New York district, shipping agents from large 
munition plants sit on the curbstone or stand around 

aiting word of this or that tool or alloy steel upon 

hich the completion of some vital war products de- 


pend, with no assurance that the men are at hand to 
load it even if it is out of the mill. 

Confusion in priority rulings has been adding to the 
difficulties of mill operations and shipment. First one 


Government department or army corps and then an- 
other secures priority and comes armed with an order 
for delivery of materials. The net result is that there 
is no amount of priority of one kind of essential work 
over another, non-essential buying alone being stopped. 

The needs for special alloy steels in the East are 
principally chrome-nickel for ball and other bearing 
steel, airplane engine frames and parts, and for certain 
shipbuilding work. It is entirely a Government market, 
not active, and moreover is limited by the universal 
hindrances surrounding rail shipments. There ‘are, in 
fact, restrictions even on shipments to consignees doing 
Government work. 


Great Demand for Cutting Tools 


Large users of tool steels are kept busy maintaining 
their proper stock of cutting tools, and drastic meas- 
ures have been taken by the Government to equip some 
of the big war plants that have been created in the 
Middle West without previous arrangement for their 
requirements in cutting tools. In one case a recent 

order preempted all stocks of a certain 
Eastern warehouses. The next day these 
arehouses were frantically wiring each other for 
lots of this size to meet the needs of their regular 


Government 


lane 
1 aozen 


So great has the demand for cutting tools, taps and 
become with the makers that some of 
them, such as Remington, Winchester, Eddystone and 


munition 


Baldwin, have found their own tool-making depart- 
ments—factories in themselves—entirely inadequate, 
nd have taken the entire output of many of the tool- 


makers maintaining small plants, in particular the 
numerous shops occupying lofts in large cities. In some 

they gladly put up the cash for tool steel to 
vy on their own orders. 


The Export Trade in Tool Steel 


The export trade in high-speed steels, except to 
Canada, is held in abeyance by the recent Government 
restrictions. England has supplied her own and 
needs since the start of the war, and also 
largely. Recently some ferrotungsten has been 

from this country for Italian account. The 
inspired demand from Scandinavian countries for high- 
speed steels shortly after the war started, has of course 
disappeared. A smaller demand from Switzerland has 
also dropped off. 'A few orders are still received from 
Spain and South America offering big premiums which 
be taken advantage of. Shipments to Canada 
are heavy. Export regulations now require separate 
detailed declarations for each shipment instead of the 
blanket permit accepted until lately. Some shippers 
have had great trouble in getting the printed forms 
from Washington. On the other hand, other companies 
have no such trouble, and it is probably a matter of but 

short time when shipments will go through to Canada 


France’s 
Italy’s, 


ordered 


cannot 


in routine fashion. 

TOOL AND ALLOYS STEELS IN CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Purchasing by the Government and munitions manu- 
facture is the principal factor responsible for the 
tive marke high-speed tool steel now existing in 
the Ch ro territory. In material of this kind, of 
course, the aggregate tonnage is small, but values run 
high. The chief local purchaser for Government con- 
mptio the Rock Island Arsenal, with munitions 
like the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
o no e buyers. In the opinion of a jobbing house, 
ction of the Government, in fixing a base price, for 
nill shipment, of $2 per lb. on high-speed steel had 
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tary effect, as it relieved of uncertainty the minds 
of general buyers and they have been purchasing more 
since the price was fixed. Ordinarily, many such 


onsumers do not buy until they are compelled, and 
then they buy as little as possible. The active demand 
for high-speed drills has caused the makers of these 
to buy more heavily than usual of the raw material. 


The merits of standard brands are generally recognized, 
is not uncommon for intending purchasers to 
specify steel that is equivalent to a named product, the 
reliability of which has been ascertained by actual cut- 
Prior to the war high-speed steel of good 
grade was as low as 60c. per lb. Later, because of 
the high price of tungsten, the price mounted as high 
as $3.50. As stated, the mill price is now $2 


a9 


il d it 


ting tests. 


base, 
and that from maker’s warehouse stocks $2.01 per lb. 
Tungsten finishing steel is officially priced at 65c. per 
lb., mill shipment, and 66c. from warehouse. The base 
prices are subject to established trade customs, for 
s1Zes, 

Carbon tool steel is not so active around Chicago 
as high-speed, but of this, also, the Government is a 
buyer, and the demand is described as “decent.” Sub- 
ject to established customs of trade, official prices have 
been named, as already published, shipments from 
makers’ warehouses commanding Ic. extra. 


ete. 


Chrome Steel Reserved for Government 


The demand for alloy steels such as nickel and 


hrome nickel, etc., is brisk, the mills are behind in 
deliveries, and one large jobber reports stocks well 
thinned out. The call for electric furnace steel has 


increased since the beginning of the war and 
manufacturer has sold its production for the 

Steel containing nickel, chrome and some 
loys are much used in the manufacture of forg- 
guns and Practically all of the 


greatly 
one large 
half. 
other al 


. > — Lew 
ines fo} notor trucks. 


chrome and chrome nickel steel is going, directly o1 
indirectly, to satisfy Government requirements, the 
S ty of chromium having made it necessary to con- 
serve that element for Governmental purposes. The 
makers of pleasure automobiles are not so active as 
for y. Soldiers’ helmets are formed of manganese 
or chrome steel, and it is interesting to observe that 


1 
} 


hile a chrome steel helmet is dented by a bullet fired 
from a rifle at close range, the bullet suffers the greater 
buckling up like an accordeon. The 
numerous other uses, is using 
nickel] steel in making stirrups and bits for horses. It 
has not fixed prices on alloy steels and, according to 
local makers, there is no general quotation, costs de- 
pending on specifications and the percentages of chrome, 


W 
lamage, often 


Government, among 


l, etc., used. 


nicke 
Uses Steadily Expanding 
The wider use of alloy steels is forecast by the 


steadily growing demand for minimum weight coupled 
with maximum strength. In the tractors of a very few 


years ago—the first built—a great deal of cast iron 
was used. Now, where cast iron was used is found 
malleable iron or alloy steel. The agricultural makers 
generally are using more high-grade material, one 
reason for this being that the tractor drawn or pro 
pelled implement must have great strength to with 


stand the strains to which it is subjected. The practice 


of having scientific analysis made of materials is stead 
ily expanding. 

In connection with high-speed steels it may be ob- 

rr +h-« ¢ ’ ar fa ntirore lancar adalh . + 

serve hat many manufacturers no longer adhere t 

the opinion that they must have soft castings, as th 

high-speed steel make it possible 


cutting qualities of 


to ma material three times as hard as that for 
merly used. Incidentally the use of the harder cast 

ft t t ’ t 4) oT ly 

DEMAND IN CLEVELAND TERRITORY 

The mand for tool and al oy teel in the Cleve 
and territory is heavy, and it is estimated that 8 
per cent the product is being taken directly by the 
(;overnn t or indirectlv to do Governme 
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tool steels can be made in 
two or three weeks, providing mills can secure trans- 
Wareho 


fairly good, and production is 


to the demand. 


liveries of both alloy and 
ise stocks of tool steel are 
keeping up 
good and heavy 


portation facilities. 
apparently 


Warehouse business is 


l! high-speed tool steel in lots of 1000 to 2000 lb. One 
contract for 100 tons of carbon tool steel is noted for 
delivery over a period of two months. 

The demand for alloy steels for rear axles, steering 


) 

knuckles, and roller bearings of motor trucks for the 
Government, and also for airplane work, is very heavy. 
Nearly all of the alloy steel for several 
months ago for automobile has been diverted to 
Government work by the buyers who have since taken 
orders. One of these contracts calls 
for 1000 tons of chrome-silico-manganese spring steel, 
which was diverted a few days ago for use in motor 
truck work. A large amount of chrome vanadium steel 
is being used for making piercers for piercing out shells. 
A Cleveland shell plant has taken in the last few weeks 
two express shipments, each of a carload for this pur- 
pose, and secured a third shipment of nearly a carload 
by express a few days ago. 


contracted 
work 


on Government 


Ordnance Base in France to Cost 
$25,000,000 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—An ordnance base that will 
cost approximately $25,000,000 is under construction in 
France and good progress in building is reported, ac- 
cording to an official announcement by the War Depart- 





ment. There will be approximately 20 large store- 
houses, 12 shop buildings, 100 smaller shops and maga- 

nes and machine tool equipment costing about 
$5,000,000. 

The project includes a gun repair plant equipped to 
re re than 800 field ¢ th 
en: r 7 in of la ‘ ( ( Vv: n 1? 

} int it ble of vU ‘ l = I in 
pe m¢ 1 smi a $s repair piant wi 
for repair « some 58,000 small arms and 
per month; a large shop for the repair of horse and 


infantry equipment, and a reloading plant capable of 

llery cartridge per 
day. There will be in addition forges, carpenter shops 
and other auxiliary buildings. 

Much of the 
has arrived in 
begun several weeks 
tial materials 


orders issued by 


1 
} 


reloading about 100,000 art 


cases 


construction material 
France and construction was 

ago. Practically all of the essen- 
been contracted for and priority 
War Industries Board have ex- 


and equipment 


aptinial 
aCllUudil 


have 
the 
pedited deliveries 

It is estimated that for 
ordnance approximate! 
men will be re¢ 


maintenance of the 
base officers and 16,000 
julred. 
in obtaining the initial units trained in manufacturing 
When it was found impracticable to obtain 

men in large numbers and of the required 
qualifications from the se recruit- 
campaign instituted by the ordnance base 
division and by the first of the year 8000 men had been 
enlisted for this special work. The training of tech- 


industries. 
enlisted 


} 


lective draft army, a 


ing 


was 


nical troops for service with the ordnance base has 
proce led sat factor) Vy al d both from the recr lited 
forces and the selective draft personnel men will be 
obtained to operate the immense ordnance base on for 
eit ~{) 
For Rapid Annealing of High-Speed Steel 
4 South German firn reported to have d red 
, , 9 
} ? ‘ ry t 
Pre K. | her i] High Scl 
t Munich « erable ad 
, , fr f ? 
f N 
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Wages of Puddlers Again Advanced 


The bi-monthly wage settlement between represen- 
tatives of the Western Bar Iron Association and the 
Amalgamated Association was held in Youngstown, 
Ohio, on Saturday, March 2. It was found that the 
average price on shipments of iron bars in January and 
February was 3.10c. per lb. at mill, an advance of 0.15c. 
over the average price for November and December, and 
entitling puddlers to a rate of $15.05 per ton for March 
and April, as against $14.30 for January and February. 
Finishers in bar iron mills will receive an average ad- 
vance of 7% per cent in wages for March and April over 
January and February. Puddlers and finishers are re- 
ceiving now and have been for many months very much 
the highest rates of wage ever known in the bar iron 
trade. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, which has a large pud- 
dling plant at Girard, Ohio, and the Youngstown sheet 
& Tube Co., which operates a puddling plant at East* 
Youngstown, Ohio, do not sign the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation scale. But both concerns have always paid the 
Amalgamated rate and will give their puddlers and fin- 
ishers for March and April the advance in wages for 
puddling and finishing noted above. 

The settlement of the sheet and tin plate scale will 
be made in Youngstown in the next week and sheet and 
tin plate mill hands will likely get an advance in wages 
for March and April cver the rates that prevailed in 
January and February. 





Machinists’ Wage Advances 


In the early part of February the machinists’ union 
of Bridgeport, Conn., voted to establish a new minimum 
wage rate of 85c. an hour to go into effect Feb. 15, 
with a rate of $1 an hour to be established May 1. The 
anticipated advance did not go into effect, as the manu- 
facturers took the matter up with Government officials 
and the matter is still pending adjustment. 

In Worcester, Mass., trouble is threatened with one 
* employer who discharged the president of the local 
machinists’ union. The Government has notified the 
machinists that an investigator will be sent to look into 
the matter and the men are remaining at work until this 
official has an opportunity to make his report. 

Machinists employed at the Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., petitioned the commanding officer, 
Feb. 25, for an increase of 60 per cent in wages and 
the abolition of the so-called Taylor efficiency system 
and the piece work method. These employees were 
given an increase in wages last September. 


Foreign Trade in January 


An. increase of $7,000,000 in imports but a decline of 
$80,000,000 in exports are recorded in the official fig- 
ures for the foreign trade of the United States in 
January as compared with December. Imports aggre- 
gated $234,704,109, as against $241,793,282 in January, 
1917, and $184,350,942 for the same month in 1916. 
Exports in January were valued at $504,823,303, as 
compared with $613,324,582 for the same month of 
1917 and $330,036,416 in January, 1916. The balance of 
trade in favor of the United States in January amount- 
ed, therefore, to $270,119,194, as compared with $371,- 
531,300 in the corresponding month of 1917. 

The imports for the seven months of the fiscal year 
ended with January were valued at $1,634,000,000, as 
against $1,348,000,000 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Exports for the seven-month period 
totaled $3,448,000,000, as compared with $3,616,000,000 
for a similar period the year previous. The favorable 
trade balance for the seven months ended January, 1918, 
is therefore $1,813,169,148, as compared with $2,267,- 
013,159 for the corresponding period of 1917. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., has an- 
nounced that a bonus of 10 per cent will be added to 
the wages of all employees not losing more than 4 hr. 
time in each month, the new system to become effec- 
tive March 1. About 4000 men in the Easton, Pa., and 
Phillipsburg plants are affected. 
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License Concessions to Exporters 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—Emergency conditions 
growing out of the recent extension of license contro] 
to exports of all kinds have made it necessary for the 
War Trade Board to come to the relief of shippers with 
concessions designed to meet the existing condition of 
congestion at seaport terminals of the leading railroad 
systems. Pursuant to the President’s proclamation of 
Feb. 14, the War Trade Board announced that col- 
lectors of customs would accept shippers’ export decla- 
rations in lieu of individual licenses for all geods which 
had not hitherto required licenses, when it could be 
shown to the satisfaction of the collectors that the 
goods were covered by either a bill of lading marked 
“for export” or a through export bill of lading, pro- 
vided the bill of lading was dated Feb. 19, 1918, or 
earlier, and further, that the goods were actually ex- 
ported by March 15, 1918. It has now been brought to 
the attention of the board that there is now a consid- 
erable congestion of freight at various ports which will 
make it impossible for all goods covered by the above 
ruling to be exported on or before March 15, 1918, 
To take care of the situation, the board Las adopted a 
simple form of procedure to be used in those cases 
where the goods are covered by either a bill of lading 
marked “for export” or a through bill of lading dated 
Feb. 19, 1918, or earlier, and did not need a license 
prior to the President’s proclamation of Feb. 14, 1918. 

Any exporter or shipper who may be interested in 
shipments of this character which are not exported by 
March 15, 1918, should present his export declarations 
in quadruplicate, using form Customs Catalogue No. 
7525, to the nearest branch office of the War Trade 
Board, and this branch office will license such shipments 
on the export declaration, without requiring the shipper 
or exporter to file a formal application. These export 
declarations, when licensed, will be of use only if the 
goods are actually exported by April 15, 1918. 





Government Control of Platinum 


The production, refining, distribution, and use of 
crude and refined platinum has passed under the control 
of the Government for the period of the war by virtue of 
an order of the Secretary of War embodied in Ordnance 
Requisition No. 510. The control will be exercised 
through the chemical division of the War Industries 
Board which has sent out to the industry requests for 
inventories of the existing stock of crude and refined 
platinum and platinum-iridium alloys as of March 1, 
1918. The board states that it is not the intention of 
the Government to take over and handle directly the 
present stock of platinum but to permit its shipment 
by the producers or dealers subject to certain condi- 
tions. Upon the fixing by the Secretary of War of a 
reasonable price for crude, refined, and alloyed platinum, 
notice will be given and blanks issued governing de- 
livery and distribution. In general the order of prefer- 
ence to be followed in releasing platinum for shipment 
is: First, military needs of the United States Govern- 
ment; second, military needs of Allied governments; 
third, essential commercial purposes. 


The TrusCon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, formerly 
the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., reports a total surplus 
of $2,601,194 as of Dec. 31, 1917, of which more than 
$1,000,000 was added from the past year’s earnings 
after allowing for depreciation and current require- 
ments and paying 18 per cent dividend on outstanding 
common stock and 7 per cent on the preferred stock. 
Preferred stock outstanding amounts to $1,498,070 and 
common stock $1,443,030. 


The Cleveland Brass & Copper Mills, Inc., Cleveland, 
at the annual stockholders meeting last week re-elected 
its board of directors and appointed the following offi- 
cers for 1918: H. C. Osborn, president; B. F. Brusstar, 
vice-president and general manager; B. M. Gardner, 
secretary and sales manager; H. P. McIntosh, Jr., treas- 


urer. 
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REPUBLIC EARNINGS LARGE 


Statement for 1917 Shows a Net Gain of 
$11,785,083 Over 1916 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s net earnings in 
1917 were $28,329,718, a gain of $11,785,083 over the 
preceding year, according to the annual report issued 
Tuesday by John A. Topping, chairman of the board 
of directors. The statement was the best ever issued 
by the company. After setting aside $9,878,657 to 
cover excess profits, taxes and other contingent charges 
and writing off nearly $1,000,000 more for depreciation 
and plant renewal than in 1916, a balance of $16,616,531 
remained, of which $14,007,197 is available for divi- 
dends on the common stock. The gross volume of 
business in 1917 was $78,325,461, compared with $52,- 
$44,017 in 1917. 

The production of semi-finished and finished steel 
was 1,109,829 tons, a decline of 106,887 from the 1916 
record. The iron mines owned by the company turned 
out 1,706,555 gross tons of ore, compared with 1,693,- 
450 tons the year before, and the pig iron production 
amounted to 1,062,657 against 1,117,697 tons in 1916. 
Orders on the books as of Dec. 31 were for 318,32 
tons of steel, compared with 617,950 tons the year be- 
fore, and 100,619 tons of pig iron, compared with 183,- 
026 on Dec. 31, 1916. 

Chairman Topping, in his statement to the board 
of directors, said: 

“The general conditions affecting the iron and steel 
markets noted in the annual report dated Dec. 31, 1916, 
extended through the year 1917, with demand empha- 
sized by our country’s war program, also by increased 
demand from the allied countries and other sources. 
This situation called for iron and steel in quantities 
so much in excess of supply that market values became 
abnormal, raw materials and supplies were similarly 
affected and wages advanced correspondingly. These 
abnormal conditions reached a climax during Septem- 
ber, 1917, at which time Government regulation of iron 
and steel prices was established, followed by radical 
price reductions, which action necessarily reduced the 
profits of manufacture. 

“To insure adequate fuel supplies, substantial in- 
creases to our coal mining capacity were made during 
the year, through the acquisition of property referred 
to hereafter, and also substantial additions were made 
to manufacturing capacity, -the combined amount of 
these additions aggregating $7,277,464.17. There was 
also set aside from earnings $7,500,000 for new con- 
struction (of which amount $6,358,265.40 is temporarily 
invested in Government bonds) and $2,341,000 of our 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds were purchased 
for redemption. These appropriations, while large, 
were advisable to strengthen operations; sufficient cash 
assets, however, are in reserve to fully satisfy all 
future requirements, the balance of net working assets 
as of Dec. 31, 1917, being $25,945,536.28, and the undi- 
vided surplus account as of Dec. 31, 1917, after adding 
the net surplus for the year of $12,475,736.85, totals 
$30,711,988.28. 

“As a result of the abnormal conditions prevailing 
and owing to the general demand for labor in all in- 
dustrial districts two voluntary advances of 10 per cent 
each were made in labor rates by this company. The 
present general rate for unskilled labor under this com- 
pany’s schedule is now 33 cents an hour. As one of 
these advances was made in May and the other in Octo- 
ber, they are not fully reflected in the statistics given. 
Another influence affecting labor conditions was the 
enlistment of employees of the company in the army 
and navy of the United States, the total number of 
such enlistments having been 698 men up to and in- 
cluding Dec. 31, 1917. These figures do not take into 
account a substantial number of employees who are 
serving the Government in various executive, clerical, 
engineering and other capacities. There has neces- 
sarily been a decrease in efficiency and increased cost 
of operation to the company by the loss of the service 
of experienced employees and their replacement by in- 
experienced men. A comparison of the amount paid 
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for labor from 1915 to 1917 shows the cumulative effect 
of the wage increases over a period of two years; in 
the number of employees tabulated no account has been 
taken of the men employed in the coal mining property 
recently purchased.” 


Annual Dinner of Bridgeport Manufacturers 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Bridgeport held 
its tenth annual dinner at the Hotel Stratfield, Bridge- 
port, Conn., Feb. 26. Its president, Charles E. Bilton, 
Bilton Machine Tool Co., acted as toastmaster and 
introduced Governor M. H. Holcomb of Congecticut, 
who emphasized the importance of the part his State 
is taking in the war program. Mayor Wilson of Bridge- 
port, who is also lieutenant-governor of the State, 
followed with an address of welcome to the 433 busi- 
ness men in his audience. Col. Samuel McRoberts, 
head of the procurement section of the Ordnance De- 
partment at Washington, interested his hearers greatly 
with a recounting of the exact status of the work of 
the Ordnance Department as so far developed and by 
an outline of the organization which is now carrying 
out the work of securing fighting material for our 
army. He gave many figures regarding existing con- 
tracts and the rate at which they are being filled— 
an exhibit which filled every man present with new 
optimism for the American cause. Senator James E. 
Watson of Indiana pointed out that we are fighting all 
Germany, and not merely its ruling class, because the 
entire nation thinks as one. At the end of a decidedly 
patriotic address he devoted some time to the fear 
many have that we are drifting toward autocracy, and 
expressed the belief that it was wise now to give large 
powers to the President but that they must be limited to 
the war period. Another speaker was Prof. Francis 
H. Green, West Chester, Pa. 





Economic Combination Against German Trade 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—By the overwhelming vote 
of 1204 to 154 the business organizations throughout 
the country affilliated with the United States Chamber 
of Commerce have adopted a resolution looking to the 
formation of an economic combination against German 
trade after the war unless the danger of excessive 
armament is removed by making the German Govern- 
ment a responsible instrument controlled by the people. 
The vote was taken in the course of a referendum sent 
out on Jan. 12 to each one of the thousand local cham- 
bers and other industrial and commercial organizations 
that comprise the National Chamber. The business 
men of Germany are asked to study the situation and 
to co-operate to the end that a disastrous economic war 
may be averted and that a lasting peace may be made 
more certain. This expression of the views of the 
business men of the United States is regarded as highly 
representative inasmuch as no organization, no matter 
how large, has been permitted to cast more than ten 
votes and every state in the Union is represented in the 
referendum. 


Wants Building Industry to Prosper 


The National Association of Ornamental Iron and 
Bronze Manufacturers has adopted a resolution peti- 
tioning the Government to make no unnecessary restric- 
tions upon the building industry and to make public 
announcement of its policy relative to such restrictions. 
The resolution says: “We believe that the disorganiza- 
tion of any industry and enforced idleness of workmen 
will be infinitely more harmful to the nation than the 
benefits that, under the most favorable circumstances, 
could be attained by the Government in securing incon- 
ceivable results for favored industries at the expense of 
others discriminated against.” 


The Automotive Engineering Corporation, Buffalo, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 
to manufacture carburetors, motors and engines. H. 
R. H. Richards, E. McM. Mills and M. C. Spratt, Fidel- 
ity Trust Building, are the incorporators. 
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New Iron and Steel Institute Members 


The following were elected on March 2 to member- 
ship in the American Iron and Steel Institute: 


Active grade 


Db. Ek. Armstrong, secretary Wn Kennedy & Sons, Ltd 
Collingwood, Ont 

Walter W. Leck, Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa 

Elmer ( Sattley, Page Steel & Wire Co it irgh 

Rudolph Tencher, Keystone St & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill 

William M. Tobias, Bethlehe Steel Co... South Bethlehem 
Pa 

Stillman W Wheelock Carnegis Steel Co New Orleans 


La 


Associate grade 


Clarence L. Altemus, Pacif Commercial Co 11 Broad 
way, New York 

Charles A. Barnes, chief Bureau of Iro and Steel Scrap 
Philadelphia 

Francis John Burd, Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Pittsburgn 

W. Rowland Cox, 120 Broadway, New York 


Charles Dreifus, Pittsburg! 
James F Foster vice Republi Metalware Co 


3uffalo 


J. H. France, General Refractories Co., 111 Broadway 
New York 
David M. Griffith, Wilputte Coke Oven Corporation, 6 


Church St., New York. 


Roy G. Hird, Republic Metalware Co., Buffalo 

Albert L. Johnson, vice-president Corrugated Bar Co., Buf 
falo 

Maurice Joseph, vice-president Ohio Fall lron Co., Cin 
cinnati a 

Henry J. Klaer, vice-president Penn Seaboard Steel Cor 


poration, Philadelphia 


Harold A. Lomax, Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh 

John F. Lucey, president Lucey Mfg. Corporation, Wool 
worth Building, New York 

W. H. Pavitt, Wilputte Coke Oven Corporation, 6 Churct 


Street, New York 
Ernest Suffern, 96 Wall Street, New 
reorge R 


York 


Sullivan, Rogers, Brown & Co., Philadelphia 


Trade Schools Course for Conscripted Men 


A war emergency course to train conscripted men 
for machine-shop occupations, blacksmithing, sheet- 
metal working and pipe fitting has been prepared by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and will 
be distributed to the schools throughout the country 
as soon as it can be printed. It 
No. 8. 

“There is a critical and constantly growing need for 
many thousands of mechanics and technicians for army 
occupations carried on in and behind the lines of the 
United States Army,” declares the Board. “Many of 
these workers, already experienced in similar occupa- 
tions of civil life, will be secured through the draft 
and possibly through voluntary enlistment. It is rec- 
ognized by those in a position to know that the quotas 
thus obtained will not be sufficient, and that it will 
be necessary to give special training to many thousands 
of men for various occupations and in various ways 
The War Department has taken definite steps to pro 
vide for this training systematicaily through army 
schools, and in some instances at cantonments, but 
largely at the industrial, trade and engineering schools 
of the country.” 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education is acting 
for the War Department in preparing these courses 
of study and in dealing with the State authorities in 
charge of the school work. Men who take these courses, 
it is declared, “should not be led to believe that they 
are learning a trade. They are serving their country 
by learning to do a special job well, though to some 
extent this training may be beneficial to them in after 
life.” 


is known as bulletin 


Vincenzo Ferrari, importer, Piazzo de Ferrari, Pa- 
lazzo Nuova Borsa, Genoa, Italy, wishes to deal direct 
with American manufacturers and producers of metals, 
foundry supplies and raw materials. Correspondence 
may be in Italian, Spanish or French, preferably Italian. 
The National City Bank of New York is given as refer- 


ence. 
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Pig Iron from Electric Furnaces 


Progress in the production of pig iron from the 
ore in the electric furnace has apparently been small, 
though the high prices for iron and steel might have 
been expected to have acted as a stimulus to this phase 
of the steel industry. 

Krom Jern-Kontorets Annaler, the official publica- 
tion of the Institute of Swedish Ironmasters, the Lon- 
don /ronmonger has summarized data prepared by J. A. 
Leffler dealing with the erection of electric furnaces for 
producing pig iron in the north of Sweden. The pro- 
posal involved four plants with six furnaces in all to 
produce 65,000 to 70,000 tons of pig iron per year, 
using 110,000 to 120,000 tons of ore and about 25,000 
tons of charcoal. It was assumed that to produce 1 ton 
of pig iron from the Lulea or Gellivare ores would 
require 1.6 tons of ore, 0.4 ton of charcoal, and 0.272 
kw.-yr. of electric current. This exceptionally low cur- 
rent consumption is based on the continuous working 
of the plant. In spite of these favorable conditions, 
however, the detailed estimates given of the cost of 
electric pig iron show that it cannot compete commer- 
cially with the product of the blast furnace. 

It may be recalled that as far back as 1906 the 
Canadian Government started experiments in electric 
smelting of iron, and the subsequent report showed that 
4 tons of pig iron could be produced per horsepower- 
year, equal to about 1650 kw.-hr. for the 4 tons. This 
‘ompares very favorably with current Swedish practice 
with large furnaces in which 2500 to 3000 kw.-hr. are 
‘onsumed in the production of a gross ton of iron. 

The shaft furnaces used in Sweden would seem to 
be needlessly complicated and expensive, as compared 
with the ordinary electric smelting furnace properly 
designed with automatic charging from overhead hop- 
pers. Although no further extensions of electric smelt- 
ing have taken place on the lines of Swedish practice, 
it is surprising that the results of the Canadian experi- 
ments have not been industrially applied under present 
conditions. Probably the outstanding difficulty is the 
shortage of power. 

Electric pig iron produced from shell turnings and 
scrap, instead of from ore, is, however, an interesting 
war development. Owing to the relatively low initial 
cost of plant and the low power consumption, this 
process seems likely to come into greatr use. Any 
modern type electric furnace can be used. 


Plan to Combat Plant Fires and Sabotage 


An appeal has been issued by the New Jersey Com- 
mittee of °76 to industrial workers to organize a 
Patriotic Civic Corps for the purpose of forestalling 
incendiary fires and sabotage of enemy plotters. Its 
recommendation includes the formation of a patriotic 
guild auxiliary in factories and the following program: 
1. Circulation through the pay’envelope of a pledge, 
in printed form, for enrollment in this cause; 2, 
appointment of one plant official as a plant-protection 
officer to card index all workers; 3, to elect two lieu- 
tenants, two second lieutenants, eight sergeants and 
eight corporals, to officer this company and assign 
specific duty to squads of four or eight men, including 
hodk and ladder, chemical engine and hand- 
grenade, fire pail and sprinkler, salvage, axe and tool, 
police and safety patrol squads; 4, to carry on a day 
and night patrol on a semi-military basis; 5, to detect 
and report various forms of sabotage, such as dropping 
injurious matter into machinery, turning out defective 
products, seditious talk, unruliness, fostering of racial 
prejudice, enemy propaganda, unpatriotic language, 
idleness, carelessness and negligence which might result 
in fire. Further information is obtainable from Major 
J. E. Bloom, U. S. A., ret., 201 Essex Building, Newark, 
Ne. wi 


hose, 


To help win the war the mechanics of the Oaklawn 
shops of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, Dan 
ville, Tll., have agreead to work 10 hr. per day, seven 
days a week until its locomotives and cars are in first- 
class condition. 
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Proposed National Trademark 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—A far-reaching project to 
National trademark for American 
manufactured and sold in this country or exported in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Commerce is embodied in a measure which has just 
been introduced in the House by Representative Sims 
of Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The bill is understood to have 
been framed in the Department of Commerce and is 
designed to induce manufacturers, especially those 
making goods for export, to comply with certain re- 
quirements as to kind, quality, dimensions, method of 
packing, etc., as conditions of being permitted to use 
the proposed trademark. There would be nothing com- 
pulsory about the arrangement, but the framers of the 
bill assert that a trademark acquired under such con 
ditions and used subject to constant Governmental 
supervision would have an enormous value and would 
give the goods sald under it a notable prestige at home 
and in every market of the world. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
adopt an emblem or token to be known as the “National 
trademark.” The trademark thus selected would be 
registered in the Patent Office without limitation as 
to time and the Secretary of Commerce would also be 
authorized to register it in all desired foreign countries. 

The Secretary of Commerce, upon application to him 
by any manufacturer or producer in the United States, 
will be authorized to issue a license to use the trade- 
mark in question. Full powers are granted to the 
Secretary of Commerce to make such rules and regu- 
lations “as he may deem necessary for the effective 
enforcement” of the law, a provision the importance of 
which can not be overestimated, as it would put in the 
hands of the head of a single executive department of 
the Government the authority to prescribe the condi- 
tions under which a very large part of the export trade 
of the country would be conducted, assuming that manu- 
facturers generally would avail themselves of the 
opportunity to use the proposed trademark 


provide a goods 


Shenango Ore Book 


The Shenango Furnace Co. (W. P. Snyder & Co.), 
Pittsburgh, recently issued the annual book of analyses 
of its Lake Superior Bessemer, non-Bessemer and sili- 
cious iron ores. Its iron ore properties consist of the 
Shenango mine, Tioga mine and South Tener mine all 
at Chisholm, Minn., Webb mine at Hibbing, Minn.., 
Whiteside mine at Buhl, Minn., and Clifford mine at 
Iron Mountain, Mich. Of the company’s three lake 
freighters, the W. P. Snyder, Jr., has a record of bring- 
ing down in one trip 13,694 gross tons of ore, while the 
Col. James M. Schoonmaker has hauled 13,558 tons 
These two steamers are the largest of bulk freighters, 
being 617-ft. long and 64-ft. beam. Besides the analyses 
of ores from the mines named above the booklet gives 
data of the trip capacity of lake freighters for the 
season of 1917. There were 398 ore vessels in the 
service, with a total capacity per trip of 3,113,200 
gross tons. Another table shows yearly prices on Lake 
Superior iron ore for the years 1900 to 1918 inclusive 
Other data relate to analyses of ores, lake freights 
on ore, rail charges, analyses of Shenango pig irons, a 
table of pig-iron outputs from 1900 to 1917 by grades, 
and one showing average prices on 
iron for the years 1907 to 1917 inclusive 


Jessemer and basic 


A new acid-proof alloy is reported to have beet 
created by a Frenchman, Professor Borcheres, of Aix 
la-Chappelle, France. It is made by adding from 2 per 
cent to 5 per cent of molybdenum to an alloy of iron 
and chromium and little or no carbon. An alloy of 35 
per cent iron, 60 per cent chromium and a little 
molybdenum is insoluble in boiling aqua regia; it has 
the same strength as cast iron and can be worked in the 
same way. An addition of titanium or vanadium is 
said to produce effects resembling those obtained from 
molybdenum but in a less degree. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory has turned 
to the United States for the duration of 
the war its plant in Pittsburgh, with full equipment of 
chemical, physical analytical 
scientific inspection laboratory for testing cement, and 
George H 
Clapp, president of the company, said this had been 
done purely through the desire to aid the Government 
and that his company would find some other location 
where it take care of private patrons till the 
Government should be able to return the plant to its 
owners. Some of the company’s employes already have 
been engaged by the Government, and it 


ove! 


Government 


and laboratories: also 


apparatus for inspecting and testing steel. 


could 


is expected 


others will be transferred. The Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory was organized 35 years ago. 

The Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, has sent out 
notices to its manufacturing consumers that it has 


+ 


found it necessary to curtail and eventually to cease 
furnishing natural gas for manufacturing purposes in 
large quantities. The company will withdraw its gen- 
eral industrial rates on April 1, but will 
furnish gas under certain contracts until such contracts 
expire. The company says that in spite of a very ex 
tensive drilling program to be carried out this year, it 
will require all the natural gas it can possibly furnish 
for its industrial consumers that have long term con 
tracts and also for domestic users. 


continue to 


Manufacturers .n the Pittsburgh district generating 
their own power will not be restricted in the future ir 
taking on additional Government orders. Announce- 
ment to this effect has been made by Robert Garland, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, 
and D. O. Holbrook of the Federal Natural Gas Admin 
istration on his return from Washington. Instructions 
were issued from Washington last December that no 
further war orders would be placed in the Pittsburgh 
or Niagara Falls districts except with the approval of 
the War Industries Board because of the shortage of 
power. 


The Independent Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, in a com 
plaint against the Pennsylvania Railroad before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, asks that the rate 
of 4.2c. per 100 lb. on cast iron annealing boxes, Alle 
gheny, Pa., to Weirton,. W. Va., be applicable to 
wrought-iron annealing boxes. The bridge company 
contends that the present rate of 7.9c. on wrought iror 
boxes is excessive, and says that in charging $326.55 on 


a consignment to the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Weirton, the Pennsylvania was unreasonable. It is 
averred the total charge should not have exceeded 


$173.62. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has changed its name to the TrusCon Steel Co., and 
it its annual meeting held in Detroit last week, officers 
were elected as follows: Julius Kahn, president; Joseph 
Boyer, vice-president; T. H. Kare, vice-presi- 
dent; Day Krolik, treasurer; Ralph M. Dyar, secretary; 
O. W. Chaffee, assistant treasurer; E. W. McDonald, 
comptroller and assistant secretary. The company is 
building an addition to its plant at Youngstown to 
about $200,000 for which considerable 
ment will be needed. 


The Pittsburgh Export Co., the Liberty Steel 
Products Co., main offices in the Farmers Bank Build 
ing, Pittsburgh, have opened branch offices in Room 604 
Stambaugh Building, Youngstown, Ohio. A. M. Dillon, 
formerly assistant manager of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., is president of the first named con 
cern, and a director in the latter. Both 
engaged in exporting iron and steel products, machinery 
and building materials. They purchasing 
agents for material for about 40 ships being built in 
shipyards on the Pacific coast, and whick are rapidly 
being completed. 


second 


cost new equip 


and 


wt 
Sa ies 
concerns are 


are also 


The business in iron and steel scrap of H. Simon is 
now being conducted by the H. Simon Co. at 627 Guar 


dian Building, Cleveland 
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Pittsburgh Machinery Market 


PITTSBURGH, March 5.—Local representatives of 
machine-tool manufacturers report that, while new in- 
quiry for machine tools is fairly active, the amount 
of new buying is relatively small. Inquiries for one, 
two or more machines come in nearly every day, a 
few of these being placed, and others are not heard 
of again. The amount of new construction in iron 
and steel plants in the Pittsburgh district is exceeding- 
ly light, and this explains largely the dull demand 
for machine tools. 

There has been recently a fairly heavy demand 
for iron-working tools from the Youngstown, Ohio, 
district, much of this coming from the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. This concern is having built by the Lloyd-Booth 
department of the United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
at Youngstown a 32 x 84-in. tandem plate mill and 
one 38 x 132-in. 3-high plate mill, both to be electrically 
driven throughout. The Brier Steel Co. has been in- 
quiring from time to time for a considerable number 
of heavy machine tools for a new shop which this 
concern will likely build and equip with a full line 
of tools to take care of the requirements of these two 
plate mills, and also of other additions which this 
company is making. The Brier Hill Steel Co. placed 
last week an order with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., this city, for a 10-ton electric crane, to be installed 
in the yards of the Western Reserve Steel Co., which 
it owns, located at Niles, Ohio. 

The Lloyd-Booth department is also building for 
the Trumbull Steel Co., at Warren, Ohio, a 42-in. 
blooming mill and an 18-in. bar mill, both complete, 
with the exception of a few minor accessories to go 
with the two mills. It is expected the Trumbull Steel 
Co. may be a considerable buyer of machine tools in 
the near future. 

The Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
which built last year and has now in operation a com- 
plete new plant at Gary, Ind., has placed with Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., an order for a 10-ton electric 
crane to go to the new Gary plant. The Edgewater 
Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa., near Pittsburgh, has received 
very heavy orders for gun forgings for the Govern- 
ment, and has installed two large hydraulic presses, one 
of 6000 tons’ capacity and the other 3500 tons, built 
by the United Engineering & Foundry Co., and in 
addition the company has lately placed large orders for 
taps, grinding wheels and other lighter machine equip- 
ment to be used in making shells. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. recently booked 
an initial order for 5000 shells for the Government 
and is installing the necessary equipment in its works 
on Preble Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, to make these 
shells. The company has lately been a large buyer 
of power hack saws, gage taps, grinding wheels and 
other miscellaneous equipment. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., 
has taken in the past several months large contracts 
for aircraft for the Government, and this is being 
built in the new shops of the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
at Swissvale, near Pittsburgh. The first-named com- 
pany has been a heavy buyer recently of large sizing 
taps, grinding wheels, grinding discs, and has in- 
quiries out for similar equipment. 

The new inquiry for cranes in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict has been very quiet for several months, but has 
lately shown signs of betterment, and some fairly large 
orders are being placed. The Laughlin & Barney 
Machinery Co., Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, has 
lately taken orders for a considerable number of elec- 
tric cranes, ranging from 5 to 20 tons in capacity. 
These cranes are built by the Champion Engineering 
Co., Kenton, Ohio, the Laughlin & Barney Machinery 
Co. being local representative. The Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., through its Pittsburgh office, has 
sold three 10-ton cranes to the Blaw-Knox Co., for 
equipment in new buildings it is adding to its plant at 
Hoboken, Pa. 

The Monarch Machine Tool Co. has placed contracts 
for a new plant it will build at Dayton, Ohio, the main 
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building to be 65 x 200 ft. and to be built of steel, 
concrete and glass. It is said the company will be in 
the market for considerable equipment for this new 
plant. 

The Railway & Industrial Engineering Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa., has received an order from the Government 
for 100,000 4.7 shells. The company is fully equipped 
to make these shells. 

The Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, has received 
a contract for a large quantity of 4.7 shells for the 
United States Government, which it will build at -its 
Lancaster, Pa., plant. The company is in the market 
for a considerable quantity of machinery suitable for 
making these shells. 


Machine-Tool Companies in France Form 
Association 


In anticipation of tightening of control by the 
French Government over the importation of machine 
tools into France, 2 association of machine tool im- 
porters has been formed in France to look after in- 
terests of factories represented by the members and to 
afford the Government the co-operation necessary for 
the proper distribution of machines needed for the na- 
tional defense. 

The association, which is officially known as the 
Chambre Syndicale des Representants Directs de Fabri- 
ques Anglaises ou Americaines de Machines Outils et 
Outillages, includes among its members the following 
companies: Alfred Herbert, France, Ltd.; Compagnie 
Ingersoll Rand, Burton Fils, Cope & Simon, Herbert 
Morris, Ltd.; Allied Machinery Company de France, 
J. Ryan, A. Moulin, Societe Francaise Arnold Wick- 
steel, George E. Fogarty, representative of a group of 
Fitchburg manufacturers; Hounsfield Fils. The presi- 
dent of the association is F. A. Choffel, managing di- 
rector of the Ingersoll Rand Co. in France. Membership 
in the association is limited strictly to individuals, 
firms or companies of allied nationalities. All mem- 
bers must be direct factory representatives. 


A New High Speed Alloy 


Cooperite is a new high-speed alloy, according to 
the London Iron and Coal Trades Review. It has been 
developed by finding a new use for zirkite in the last 
few months. Zirkite is a mineral containing zirconium, 
and it has now been used for the manufacture of a new 
alloy of nickel-zirconium, called “Cooperite.” The new 
alloy has a bright, silvery luster and a specific gravity 
much lower than other alloys used for high-speed work. 
Cooperite contains no carbon or iron, and consequently 
is not a steel. Its melting point is only about 1150 
deg. C., and owing to the fact that the alloy remains 
in liquid state for a considerable period before solidify- 
ing, difficult castings can be made with ease. No heat 
treatment is said to be required, the hardness being 
varied by changing the proportion of the constituents. 
Cutting tools have been produced with a hardness of 
250 up to 500 Brinell, the latter still retaining suffi- 
cient toughness to withstand heavy roughing cuts. 


By a decree dated Jan. 18, effective the same day, 
the Swedish Government takes control of all trade in 
copper and copper scrap, including copper unmanufac- 
tured or in the rough, electrolytic copper, as well as 
all scrap or waste containing copper, such as copper 
scrap, brass scrap, nickel (white metal) scrap, britan- 
nia (yellow metal) scrap, and all other scrap in which 
copper forms a part. 


The Continental Shipbuilding Co., Selah S. Masten, 
president, has purchased a three-acre tract of land on 
the Hudson River near Yonkers, N. Y., for the construc- 
tion of steel ships. 








LARGE CONTRACTS PENDING 


War Preparations on a Huge Scale 


Announcement May Be Made Soon Regarding 
Plans—New Orders for Browning Guns 


Within the next week or 10 days a number of large 
contracts covering war preparations for 1919 will be 
result in in- 


awarded in Washington, and these will 


quiries for machine tools and allied equipment of con- 


siderable magnitude. Pending contracts include large 
guns and shells and entirely new plants for their 
manufacture will be built. Various departments of 
the Government will also release orders for tools. 


The Quartermaster’s Department has prepared a list 
of several hundred tools for repair shops in this coun- 
try and abroad for delivery during 1918 and 1919, its 
requirements, as at present estimated, being triple the 
quantity bought in 1917. 

Tests of the new Browning machine guns resulted 
so successfully that the Ordnance Division of the War 
Department increased its orders with factories which 
have been making them and awarded a new contract, 
said to total $12,000,000, to the New England West- 
inghouse Co., Springfield, Mass. The Remington Arms- 
U. M. C. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., placed an order a few 
days ago for $100,000 worth of new tools, and the 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation and the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. may also increase their equipment. 

A number of shell-loading plants will be built in 
the East for the The Signal Corps is 
seeking about 50 tools for making spark plugs. The 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, New York, has 


Government. 


issued a list of tools for airplane motor manufacture 
in France. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is buying 
336 1-ton jib cranes with one-motor hoists for railroad 
shops in France. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is scouring the coun- 
try for tools for its new plant at River Rouge, near 
The 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, which 


Detroit, where submarine destroyers will be built. 


has the contract for pumps for these boats, has bought 


a number of new tools for its Harrison, N. J., plant, 


New York 


New York, March 5 
Following successful tests of Browning machine guns by) 
the Ordnance Division of the War Department, new con- 
tracts have been placed for their manufacture. The New 


England Westinghouse Co., Springfield, Mass., has received 
a contract reported to total $12,000,000 and orders previously 
the Winchester: 


Marlin-Rockwell Corporatior 


placed with the Remington Arms U. M. C. Co., 
Repeating Arms Co., and the 
are said to have been considerably increased. The Reming 
ton company placed one order for tools in this market a f¢ 
days ago totaling about $100,000 and other new 

The 


official of a New York machinery 


equipment 


will probably be bought Government appointed ar 


company to make an ap 
praisal of the equipment in the New 
Co.’s plant, which, until recently, had been working on Rus- 
sian The 


valuation of $20,000,000 on the equipment it owns 


ontracts. Russian Government is said to have 


placed a 
Westinghouse 


in t factory 
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where they will be made. The Terry Steam Turbine 
Co., Hartford, Conn., will make 400 small turbines for 
operating the pumps, and the C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, will make the condenser pumps. 

The large buying of the Savage Arms Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., which 
at $1,000,000 or 


numbers several hundred tools, 


valued been a feature of 
The Cork 
& Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, will buy a large number 
The North Ameri- 
can Motors Co., Pottstown, Pa., is adding to its equip- 


more, has 


Eastern machine-tool markets. Armstrong 


of tools for making 4.7-in. shells. 


ment for work on 3000 truck motors. The Dupont 
Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del., has bought ma- 
chine tools worth $50,000 to $75,000 for the Govern- 


ment powder plants at Charleston, W. Va. 


company 


The Dupont 


may build a shell-making and shell-loading 
plant at Williamsburg, Va. 

The American International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
Philadelphia, is market, 


closed for five plate-punching machines, and a list has 


tion, again in the having 
been issued for 50 pipe machines. 

The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation is 
placing more orders for the American ordnance base 
in France. There are reports that a second ordnance 
base is to be established. Repair shops at army can- 
tonments have called for quite a number of tools. 

The Chicago Ordnance Co., Chicago, may soon place 
machine-tool orders in the Central West. The Winslow 
Brothers Co., Chicago, has heen buying for a shell 
contract. The Gary Ordnance Co., Gary, Ind., is build- 
ing a large ordnance plant, regarding which details 
are lacking. 

The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation has closed 
for 45 lathes for building destroyers at its 
Fore River Works, Quincy, Mass., and 40 have been 


engine 


purchased for destroyers in course of construction at 
the Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 
The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, has bought 


about $100,000 


machine tools for work on 
White Co., Cleveland, 
The Chandler 


large 


worth of 
The 


for Government work. 


gun carriages. will buy 


Motor Car Co., 
contract for 


Cleveland, has taken a 


tractors, 
but may sublet a part of the work. 


Inquiry for cranes is the lightest in many months. 


The Savage Arms Co 


poration, Lt i N \ mitin s ‘ 
place orders. One order called for 150 tools, another for 100 
and similar orders are being placed for vario types of tool 
required for the manufacture of Lew machine guns ! 


iircraft The purchases will aggregate 


more tT ul v mn mo 


The Quartermaster’s Department in Washington will prot 


ibly place orders this week for its 1918 and 1919 requirement 


for machine shops in this country and in France It 


purchases will number several hundred tools eing triple tl 


number bought in 1913 Other irge Government purchasing 
ir prospect 


The United 


quiry from its office at 511 Fifth 


States Signal Corps last week issued an 
New York, for 
fF automatics ar 


small lathes, 10 sensitive 


other tools for the manufacture of 


The J. G. White 
Place New Yorl I 
hipped to plants 


Engineering 
as issued a new ir I for tools to be 


France making tion motors 
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The 


ceived a 


Terry Steam Turbine Co Hartford, Conn., has re- 


contract for 400 small turbines for operating pumps 


on submarine destroyers being built by the Ford Motor Co., 


Detroit, and may come into the market for additional 
equipment 

The Lord Construction Co., 1 West Fortiet! Street 
New York, has been awarded a contract for fitting out 20 
wooden hulls being built at various shipyards for the 
kimergency Fleet Corporation, but will probably fit out a 


much larger number after its initial contract is completed 


Its work will include the installation -of engines, boilers and 


all similar equipment and _ supplie dishes and 


even to 
silverware The work will be done at F 


dence, R. L., 


ield’s Point, Provi- 
where a machine shoy oiner shop and 


necessary shops will be built. Two locomotive 


been purchased and a third may be required 


The Worthington 
York, 


Pump & 


has purchased a number 


Machine Corporation Ne 


new tools fo 


N. J., plant, where pumps for the marine destre rs be 
ing built by the Ford Motor Co., will be built 

The Government will establish several shell-loading plant 
in New Jersey, but definite information is lacking One is 
to be located a few miles below Trentor ind another near 


ane 2. aa 
shell-loading 


Hammonton. Gillespie Co., Patersor Ms wa 


erecting a plant at Morgan 


Crane months 
The only large inquiry, aside from Government bidding, is from 


business is the quietest known in many 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, which wants 


336 1-ton jib cranes with hoists for s 
France. The Whiting Foundry & Equipment Co 


from the 


one-motor 


ipment to 
has received 


an order Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., Brooklyn, 


for a 100-ton power house crane for the new Williamsburg 
power house. The Thompson-Starrett Co., New York, has 
revised its specifications from a 75-ton to a 50-ton crane for 


the power house to be built for the Government at its new 
powder plant near Charleston, W. Va. 


The Federal Shipbuilding Co., Kearny, N. J., has acquired 
about 7 acres in front of its works on the west shore of the 
Hackensack River, through grant of the State 
Commerce and Navigation. It will be used for the develop- 
ment of the company’s works. 


Board of 


The Stieglitz-Trieber Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $70,000 by F. J. Trieber, L. and A. Stieglitz, 
228 Pearl Sfreet to operate a metal-refining works 


The Pioneer Metallic Packing Co., Brooklyn, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $30,000 by C. Eisenhauer, 189 
Montague Street, Brooklyn: W. M. Brudi, 3599 Third Avenue, 
New York; and A. R. Hoeffer, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 

The Universal Electric Lamp Co., 843 Broad Street, New- 
ark, has filed notice of organization to specialize in the manu- 
facture of automobile lamps. William Bennett, 110 Elizabeth 
Avenue, heads the company. 


Max Mendle, 31 Clinton Street, Newark, has had plans pre- 
pared for a one-story brick foundry, 30 x 95 ft., at 60 Elm 
Street. 


C. A. Goldsmith, operating a brass and bronze foundry at 
42 Cutler Street, Newark, has acquired factory property at 
Thomas Street and Avenue D, reported to be for extensions 

The Heller Brothers Co., 879 Mt. Prospect Avenue, New- 
ark, manufacturer of files, rasps, etc., is planning the con- 
struction of an addition to its works on Verona Avenue to 
cost $10,000. 


The Engravers’ & Printers’ Machine Co., Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, N. Y., will break ground shortly for the erection 
of a factory on Jermain Avenue to take the place of a small 
factory which it has been occupying for.the past five years 
on Palmer Terrace. William S. Eaton is president 

Announcement is made by the Commercial Iron Works, 
manufacturer of brass and iron castings, Penn Yan, N. Y., 
that it will not rebuild its plant recently destroyed by fire. 

The Irving Iron Works Co., Third Street, 
City, N. Y., structural and architectural iron 
build a one-story brick extension, 20 x 80 ft., 


Long Island 
worker, will 
on Creek Street. 

The New Process Die Cutting Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by W. L. Gal- 
lagher, 204 West Fifty-fifth Street: E. H 
Broadway; and T. A. Hardy, 120 Broadway. 


Ludeman, 165 


The Columbia Ship Fitting Co., New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 by C. M. Chute, H. R. 
Sheahan and E, Patella, 317 Degraw Street, Brooklyn. 

The J. E. Fidler Co., 116 West Thirty-second Street, New 
York, manufacturer of laundry machinery, has filed articles 
of incorporation with a capital of $20,000. 

The Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 260 East 138th Street, 
New York, has increased its capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

The Duplexalite Corporation, New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $275,000 to electric 
lighting fixtures. L. C. Bunz], 121 Seventy-second 


manufacture 
East 
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Street o. ©, 


Walter, 60 Wall Street; and L. 
City, N. J., are the 

The Arch Bed Spring Mfg. Co., New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 by C. Dreyer, J. De- 
commerce and M. Wyner, 1970 Mapes Avenue. 

R. G. New York, has incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture motor vehicles, air- 
planes, etc. R. G. Granville, 228 West Seventy-first Street: 
A. Ross Jarman, 703 West 178th Street; and G. F. Shephard, 
i150 St. James Place, Brooklyn, are the incorporators. 

The Works, 149 Pioneer Street, 
manufacturer of sugar machinery, boilers, etc 


Roche, Jersey 
incorporators 


Granville, Inc., been 


Pioneer Iron Brooklyn, 
has awarded 
machine shop, 40 x 80 ft., 


and one-story forge shop, 65 x 65 ft., to cost $12,000. 


contract for a one and two-story 


The Murray-Willat Motor & Aeroplane Corporation, New 
York, has been incorporated in Delaware with a capital of 
$5,000,000. J. Joseph Murray, Carl A. Willat and Ernest 


Shipman, all of New York, are the incorporators. 


The Vulcan Tool & Machine Works, Newburg, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
tools, ete. W. C. Whitney, R. P. Barrett and E. C. Chadborn, 
Newburg, are the incorporators. 

Magid Brothers & Kleinman, New York, have filed articles 
capital of $9000 by L. Kleinman, 
East 182d Street, to operate a metal 

plant. 


f 


of incorporation with a 
H. and M. Magid, 747 
spinning and stamping 

The Bureau of Yards & Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, has awarded contract to Norcross Brothers Co., 103 
Park Avenue, New York, for a one and two-story structural 
shop, 300 x 600 ft., at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, to cost $1,- 


000,000, 
The New York & Queens Electric Light & Power Co., 
144 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City, has acquired 9% 


acres of fronting on the tracks of the 
Railroad, and is reported considering the erec- 


tion of a new electric station. 


land at Elmhurst, 


Long Island 


The Aetna Explosives Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, 
will build its powder works at Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., as extension to its works at Mount Union. It is 
estimated to cost $500,000. 

The A. Bassett Iron & Wire Works, Brooklyn, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by E. Breight, S. Schub, 
and A. Bassett, 230 Ainslie Street 

The Sedgwick 
keepsie, N. Y., 


Street, 


proposed smokeless 


Machine Works, 84 Carroll Street, Pough- 
has acquired property at 150 West Fifteenth 
New York, for a branch establishment. 
The American Automatic Signal Co., Inc., New York, has 
been incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $350,000 by 
S. B. Howard, G. V. Reilly, and A. W. Britton, 28 Nassau 
Street. 

The Standard Concrete Machinery Co., Bulletin Building, 
Philadelphia, is considering the erection of a plant at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., to cost about $30,000. 


The Union Iron Works, 603 Newark Street, Hoboken, 
N. J., manufacturer of pile hammers, derrick excavators, 


ete., has had revised plans prepared for a 
and steel addition to cost $14,000. 


one-story brick 


The Government is having plans prepared for the erection 
of a building near Fourteenth Street, Hoboken, N. J., to cost 
about $1,000,000. It will be known as the Expeditionary 
Depot and will be used for the manufacture of army eqguip- 
ment, as well as for storing, handling and shipping of ma- 
terials. 

The Economic Carburetor Co., Jersey City, has been in- 
corporated in Delaware with a capital of $500,000 by Irving 
Bressalier and M. V. Press, Brooklyn, N. Y., and M. C. 
Lynch, Jersey City. 

The Clucker & Hixson Co., 37 
manufacturer, of automobile supplies, has purchased a 
tory building at 145-151 
J., for a new plant. 

William E. Quimby, Inc., Newark, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $125,000 to manufacture machinery, motor 
pumps, ete. William E, and G. T. Quimby, West Orange, are 
the incorporators. 


Murray Street, New York, 
fac- 
Newark, N 


Frelinghuysen Avenue, 


Buffalo 


BuFFa.Lo, March 4 


Steel Co., Buffalo, is preparing plans for 
a one-story central turbo generator power plant 100 x 190 ft., 


$200,000 


The Lackawanna 


about 
The Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buffalo, maker of brass and iron 
bedsteads, has let contract for an addition to its plant at 
and Republic Streets, and the Erie Railroad. 
The Transmission Ball Bearing Co., 1050 Military Road, 
Buffalo, has let contracts for a one and two-story addition 


to cost 


Louisiana 


March 7, 1918 


i175 x 350 ft. to its plant at Military Road and the New York 


Central Railroad, to cost $150,000. 
The 
Building, 


Ellicott 
materials, has 


Certain-Teed Products 
Buffalo, 
factory and the 
Railroad, which it will equip at once. 

The J. T Philadelphia, has 
contract for the erection of a one-story 
steel and brick addition, 200 x 700 ft., to the plant of the 


Corporation, 
manufacturer of 


Square 
roofing 
Street Lehigh 


secured Chicago 


Valley 


space at 


brown Co, been awarded 


reinforced concrete, 


Savage Arms Co., Turner Street, Utica, N. Y 
The George C. Broadbooks Co., Inc., Attica, N. Y., has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital of $30,000 to 


manufacture hardware, etc. W. A 
and G. L. M. Ireland, 


Timm, G. C. Broadbooks, 
Attica, are the incorporators 

The Durston Gear Corporation, 213 Maltbie Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 
of $400,000. 

The Henner 
N. Y., has been incorporated 
J. J. Metnerney, G. J. 
manufacture carburetors. 


has filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
Automatic Oil 
with a 
Bauer, and G. 


Rochester, 
$100,000 by 


Rochester, to 


Carburetor Co., 
capital of 
Henner, 


The Symington Forge Corporation, Cutler Building, 
Rochester. N. Y., is building a one-story forge building, 


to cost 


Fifty- 


Avenue near Culver Road 
Crowell-Lundoff & Little, 1951 East 
Cleveland, are the contractors. 


New England 


Boston, March 2 


175 x 340 ft., on University 
about $150,000 


seventh Street 


\ gradual spread of sub-contracts from Government and 
private plants having direct Government orders is responsible 
for a greatly increased activity in the local machinery market 
number of New England machine-tool 
and small tool plants buying additional equipment is consid- 
over the and the new 
demand is for practically every Kind of tool Most of these 
plainly for balancing equipment for work, 
is expected to continue for some weeks 
Business with machine-tool plants continues at the 
same high pitch of past weeks, and there is no evidence that 
the end is in sight. Government plants in this district con- 
tinue large purchasers, but no large lists have been reported 
from private plants. 


Reports agree that the 


erably increased preceding weeks 


orders are new 
and this movement 
to come 


One large list just closed is that of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation for 85 12-in. engine 
lathes, one each of which is to be placed on the destroyers 
being built by the company, of which 45 are to be built at 
the Fore River Works, Quincy, Mass., and 40 at the Union 
Iron Works, San Francisco. 


motor-driven, 


The coal situation is reported better except in Bridgeport, 
where the big plants of the Remington Arms Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. have twice within a week been within 
a few hours of a complete shut-down. By emergency meas- 
ures they have been kept going, but at some 


Conn., 


expense to other 
The anthracite supply for domesti 
this 


industries. 
much improved and 
manufacturers. 


uses has been 
removes one source of worry for 


Formation of new metal-working companies and projects 
for new plants or additions to old plants have decreased to 
the lowest point for three years. So many difficulties now 
confront industry in this section that this condition is not 
likely soon to change. New capital issues are being discour- 
aged, and there is little incentive to increase plants when 
there is a shortage of nearly every essential necessary for 
their operation. 

The machinists’ unions are carrying on an intensive cam- 
paign for new members, especially in Connecticut, but little 
labor trouble is reported, although there is some unrest in two 
or three places where demands have been made but not vig- 
orously pressed. 

The Hamilton & Chambers Co., New York, has been con- 
ferring with the city officials of Providence, R. I., regarding 
a proposed location in that city of a permanent 1000-ft. dry- 
dock and a floating 650-ft drydock with repair plant and 
machine shop It is reported that the company's action fol- 
lows a conference of George L. Crocker, president Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, with Gen. George W. Goethals 
Edward F 


acting 
Quartermaster General, and 
ping Board 


Carry of the Shi; 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
has awarded a contract for a 
foundry. 


one-story addition to its 

The New England Pressed Steel Co., Natick, Mass 
to have, through the 
tion, an addition, 67 x 86 ft., two stories. 


The Onlee Headlight Controller Co., Springfield, 
has been incorporated with authorized capital stock of $75,- 
000. C. G. Yager is president and Eva J. Scott, 22 Edgemont 
Street, treasurer 


is soon 


action of the Natick Building Associa- 


Mass., 
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The Universal Boring Machine Co., Hudson, Mass., has 
had plans drawn for a one-story addition, 40 x 100 ft 
The U. S. Turbine Mfg. Co., Quincy, Mass., has been in- 


corporated with authorized capital stock of $50,000 
A. Weaver is president 


George 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4 


Phila- 


orders and 


There is a much improved buying movement in the 
delphia district, due partly to new Government 


partly to the betterment in weather and shipping conditions 


Machine-tool men who have been in touch with a 


number of 
there is surprisingly little 
anxiety over supplies of raw materials, and production is being 


manufacturers the past week say 


speeded up as much as possible to make up for time lost during 


the recent cold weather and on the coal-saving holidays A 


machine-tool man who visited 10 manufacturing plants in or 


near Philadelphia last week says that only one of the 10 w 
not in the 


market for new equipment of some kind In 
quiries for small lots of tools are numerou 
The Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, has 


been awarded a contract for 4.7-in. shells for the War De- 
partment and has issued a large list of machine tools it will 
buy 

The North 
into the 


American Motors Co., 


Pottstown a ame 
market last week for additional equipment for work 
on a contract for 3000 truck motors. This company now has 


two plants, one working on 6-in. shells and the other on 


motors 

The Vulcan Iron Works, 
tract with John Curtis & Co 
plant at West Pittston, Pa 
space about 100 per cent. 

The C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., 
contract for condenser pumps for the submarine destroyers 
built by the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
orders last week for about 10 new machine tools. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has placed eqn 
for an addition, 75 x 190 ft., toits 


which will increase its floor 


Philadelphia, has received a 


being and placed 


The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation placed ad- 
ditional orders here within the past week for shipment to the 
American ordnance base depot in 


France and the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Co.'s 


purchasing department has bought 


additional equipment for the railroad engineers in France 
The De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., 
gaged on important Government work and is seeking a num- 
ber of large tools. 
The 
placed orders with a 
repair shops at 


is en 


Procurement Division of the War Department has 


local machine-tool dealer for tools for 


army cantonments. 


The Dupont Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del., which is 
building a large powder plant for the Government, bought 
machine shop equipment costing $50,000 to $75,000 last week. 
The orders were divided among three local dealers. Repre- 
sentatives of the dealers were summoned to the Dupont pur- 
chasing office at the same time and the orders were divided 
according to the best prices and delivery. Where there was 
a close contest the awarding of the order was decided by the 
flip of a coin 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, will build a 
shell-making and shell-loading plant for Government work at 
Williamsburg, Va., and will, it is into the 


market soon for a large number of 


The Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
will purchase machine shop and other 


reported, come 


tools 


Baltimore Dry Baltimore, 


equipment soon 
The American International Shipbuilding Corporation is 
in the market for 50 pipe machines and other equipment for 


its Hog Island shipyard. An order has just been placed for 


five plate punching machines 
The International Fabricating Ce Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
the American Die & Tool Co., Reading, Pa., are each in the 


market for a few tools for Government 


The A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, w h 
cupied a new factory, is at work on gun parts for 


Work 


recently o« 


the Colts 


Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 

The Mac-it Parts Co., Lancaster Fa maker of screw 
machine products, has contracted wit th Strong. Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland, to handlk t entire output The 
directors of the two companies are the same 


The Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia, which h 
Alien 
Officers: C 


as een 


taken over by the Property Custodian, has elected the 


following new arles S. Caldwell, president 


resident: D. W. Hildret 


Koerting Co., treasurer 


Corn 


Exchange Bank of Philadelphia, } 
former treasurer of the Schutte & 
Ralph J Baker, 


Property C 


assistant general counsel for the Alien 
These with E 
more, governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 


and T. H 
The Freeland Foundry 
cently organized, has 


istodian, secretary Pusey Pass 


Johnston, form the board of 


airectors 


& Machine Co., 
elected William 


Freeland, Pa., re- 


Touhill president, 
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di au the Sellowing directors: ‘Wiliam Tushii, Java Te Chicago 
> ley IL, Oberrender, James W Moyle 1. Edwards CHICAGO, March 2 
be ( or gee ‘ Ly te the fort Say ! 


Munitions contractors who are operating, or preparing to 


ale Oo, continue to buy to: round out their equipment, and 
e Quaker City Lron We wa and Richmond street there has been a fair volume of business from small firms 
P} de ike per for erection of a vho usually are found to have contracts for parts required in 
ne-st« brick mac ne shor 60 x 65 ft ne or nother kind of war work No new propositions of note. 
The Tac Sisiinl Ghar Te nd Bleigt ie vortl size are reported, although large orders may be placed 
1) :deln} . is acq red | ; ‘ leig nd Springs KR nst preliminary inquiries which have been made One 
treet ind Bleigl ind Kuvgense tre< for & 000. to be sed ot these is from the Chicago Ordnance Co., back of which are 
‘ id for ekxtensic iwiicas "abies having plan everal Chicago business met The Arnold Co., Chicago, e1 
= de i ee ee ; ik bina | ‘ali gineer, has bee gathering information on a irge quantit 
‘it ‘ - ican quipment 
nad = x ? ft The | nois Steel Co., Chicago, has been in the market for 
: roe equipment for i shop at its Joliet, Dll., plant, and 
aps pes . cae r equipment has been purchased by the Winslow Broth 
- or , = ; at = . : . rs (Ue Chicago, which has a shell contract The Americar 
Bridge Co. has bought tools for a new machine shop at South 
e-s ‘ rel owe ( we Considerable uncertainty exists in some quarters a 
pel ( “ t ere ee ‘ PA Uito tye ‘ oO the etu b kers of the Gary Ordnance Co Gary, Ind, 
! ol | cose Stree rie ‘ ‘ ‘ \ the American Bridge Co. has been erecting a 
Che Atlas wder (% \\ : ‘- be a ws dea ding Those in charge of the project have not vet given 
eont t 1 the Al in «% 1}? delp rthe erectio { formation concerning t 
et ‘ tor dditi« ‘ anit t evnol la to Machine tools of the lighter types are not in large demand 
ost out $150,000 ‘ ine eaASLIN obtainable tor prompt delivery, often fron 
kine Keb rami: ‘ on thre el »» he be ard he 
Sevfang Mfe. Co Davis Street tradford. 1] manufac In February only 935 building permits, representing a value 
rer of oil well supplic wit} os estimated hout of 3 76,000, were issued in Chicago, against 30% permits 
10.006 volving a cost of $3,657,000 in the same month a vear ago 
he Hustssannn Gontten Ca.. Writers, 7 ai A he falling off is attributed to the wish of the Government 
: or that there shall be no building that i not essential to the 
ngorporated with a capital of $75,000 to manufacture iro ioeiceimiiiat: sessile caaiitiiad alk Alia aia 
ind steel casting et talph | Wilton he principa 


orporator The Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, has purchased S acres at 


West Twelfth Street and South Fifty-fourth Avenue, Chicago 


The Blaw Knox Steel (« Hot 1 ha omn on Which will be erected buildings covering about half the 
the construction of a one-storv mill addition O00 x 500 Ff area and which will be completed by June or July The com- 
The American Color Co., Co Exchange Building, Sera pany has large Government orders 
tor Pa iS broken ground for tw mn) Catron W. G. Ehrhart, 34 North Franklin Street, Chicago, has 
cost $40,000 


ree awarded the general contract for remodeling a one-story 
ar barn, 120 x 182 ft., at Kast Ninety-fifth Street and Ewing 


Avenue, which will be used as a factory for the manufacture 


. 
Baltimore of springs and tires by the Johnstone Shock Absorber Co., 
65 Kast Twenty-eighth Street, Chicago 
BALTIMORE Marcel { a 5 4 i : 
The Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, has purchased 
rhe Overton Reduction Machinery Corporation, 812 Equi- 214,282 sq. ft. of land at Elston Avenue and Snow Street, 
table Building, Baltimore, has been incorporated with $78,00( 


capital stock to manufacture machinery The incorporators 


50.000 They will be 


four-story, fireproof and constructed in units, 60 x 300 ft 


Chicago, on which will be erected a group of manufacturing 
i 


buildings which will cost about $ 
ire Harry Lee Siegel, Moses W Rosenfeld and Samuel H 


rolkoft connected by passageways and having S0-ft. light courts 


The Bartlett-Hayward Co., Scott and MeHen streets Plans for the buildings, which will contain every provisior 
Baltimore, will build a one-story, 62 x 165-ft. heat-treating for the welfare of employees, are being prepared by Leben- 
building to cost $45,000 and a one-story brick boiler house baum Marx & Vigeant, architects, 175 West Jackson Souls 
54 x 90 ft.. to cost $21,000 vard Chicago 

The U. S. Mfe. Co 3 Kast Lexington Street, Baltimore Two acres of land at California Avenue and Th-rty-first 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital stock by Richard Street, Chicago, have been purchased by the Ketler-Elliott 
Kk. Preece Frank KE. Welsh, J1 ind Thomas H. Sanks t Construction Co., as the site of a building, to cost $100,000, 
manufacture musical instrument to be used for the fabrication of structural steel 

The Westbrook Elevator Mfg. Co... Danville, Va., has bee The Standard Forging Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., is com- 
chartered ith $75,000 capital stor \. B. Carringtor s pleting the erection of a large plant for ordnance work, and 
president t reported that 1500 additional men will be engaged 

The Norfolk Glass Mfg. Co Norfoll Va., recently incor The Black Brothers Mfg. Co., Mendota, Ill... has been 
porated with a capital of $250,000, has acquired 10 acres o1 iwarded a Government contract for the manufacture of 
the Norfolk Southern and Virginian railroads as Site for ‘ mps used it the production of airplanes ind expects 
one and two-story plant for the manufacture of glass bottlk to obtain additional orders of the same kind 
Plans for a structure, estimated to cost $50,000, are le Fire in the heat-treating building of the Root & Var 
prepared J. Wiley Halstead is president Dervoort Engineering Co East Moline lil., Feb. 25. dan 

The Norfolk Concrete Boat Co Norfoll \ recently ! wed the plant to the extent of $20,000 The company has 
corporated wit 1 capital of $1,000,000, is planning the cor ir orders, and will rebuild at once 
struction of a shipbuilding plant on a 55-acré te on th The Hawkeye Truck Co., Sioux City, lowa, has been in 
southern branch of the Elizabeth River for the producti rporated with a capital stock of $300,000, to take over the 
of 7T00-tor to 1000-tor concrete barges Fred D Doty Hawkeve Mfg. Co. and continue the manufacture of moto: 
president. rucks R A. Bennett is president of the new company; A 

The Lynechbure Glass Works Lynchburg Vi ba files Bennett, treasure EF. W Kemp, vice-president, and L. D 
irticles of incorporation with a capital of $500,006 N r) Bages, secretary 
Wilet and D B Ryland are the rine pal ncorporators | t \malgamated Mac rhe (Corporation i2 West Adam 

The Government has had p prepared fo number of Street, Chicago, is erecting a two-story brick assembling shop, 
vdditior at the Norfolk Navy Yard, to comprise a new pat xt ft it 3700 South Racine Avenue to cost $40,000 
teri op to cost about $600,000, a power plant to cost 
s » Oe ind aux ry st! ture 

The Florida Glass Co., Tampa, Fla is bee) corporated D 
with a ¢ ipital of $250,000 to manutacture Ziass ind glia etroit 
vare Cc. J. Eark Paul T. Davis, L. M. Stahl, Tampa, ar Detroit, March 4 
the incorporators Inquiries for a large number of standard machines have 

The Daytor1 Public Service Co., Davtona, Fla., has file« resulted from increased activity of shell making, automobile 
otice of an increase in its capital from $300.00 $500, 001 ind shipbuilding firms, whose products go to the Government. 
for extensions to it lant With very few exceptions no orders and _ inquiries are 

rhe He Mfe. Ce 89 Marietta Stree bthasss Ga : oming from small companis engaged in general manufac- 
planning é stallation of new equipment I ts plat ‘ i 


that most of the machines for the new 


inderstood 
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plant of Ford Motor Co., in which submarine chase will be ind smithy, and the second floor as a attern sho 
iilt ave been contracted for in all parts of the country, Lawton company's pattern hop \ ~ estroyed b re 
erever they could be picked up n January The present mail shor is 60 x 1 


Deliveries on some standard machines can now be had stories. 


ibout 90 days, while other types require but 30 days The General Tool & Mfg. Co \iilwaukee ha ee 
The demand for skilled laborers is steadily increasing, corporated with a capital stor of 315,000 to manufacture 
with little probability that the supply will increase Con- tools and machinery The I orporators are score H 
iction work is opening up, due partly to better weather AhIswede, Fred Zinzow and I J. Stanke Defi te announce 
mnditions for building ment of plans will be mad tel 
The Detroit Shipbuilding Co., Detroit. has let a contract The Universal Tool & \pparat LO \ va - 
for it one-story brick and frame carpenter shop, adjoining changed its corporate style to the anes ul Tool & Appliat 
e new addition to its plant Co William Baun dean of the School of Engineer 
The Studebaker Corporation Detroit, has let contracts for Stroh Huleing, is secreary 
rick and steel addition to its factory. on Clark and West The Eagle Mfs Oo Applet \ 5 COTLIIS 1 the 
jefferson ave 1es nstallation of machine! nd equipment ! { ew t 
The Detroit Architectural tron Works, Detroit. has beet uilding, 120 x 120 ft., whicl ll be devoted ex 
erged with the Page Steel & Wire Co.. Adrian. M the manufacture of tractors It i 1 ide the rst ‘ 
ormerly known as the Page Woven Wire Fence Co — hipment on a large order fo cc ™ 
\ branch plant is located at 660 Fort Street West, Detroit GOVeT RMSE 
The National Machine & Stamping Co., Detroit, has beet Phe pence nearer ss : a . = 
orporated at $50,000 inde Cie name ol the Consolidated prerees Milwaukee _ ee eS ; 2 ia 
\iachine Co of a new plant and service ition co . Om ‘ 
cr on Street and June \venue t Ww e 60 l 
rhe Massey Harris Harvester Co., Inc Batavia, N \ torie and baseme ¢ 
is been incorporated at Lansing, Mich., with a capital of © : . | 
eo Onn ANN The A. ¢ Electric & Novelty © i bh 
Milwaukee ! prepa ge to re a i ind warels¢ 
The Industrial Terminal Corporation, Detroit is in vhich was gutted by fire on Ft > wit » loss est ate 
creased its capital trom $10,000 to $1,000,000 ‘ nie The equipment — ; iia 
The Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, now ha ! vill have to be replaced 
eration a new thin metal mill, for turning out metal for > 
otor radiators The officers are President David M, Ire- pretan rote! wert bs 7 
ind; first vice-president, James T. Whitehead: second vice — and machinet ren , re 
president, Hal H. Smith; general manager, Alonzo VP. Ewi oe — — 
secretary Alfred L. Simmons treasurer, Jo IL.. Connel : anor oii Bem = 
senerai Superinte ndent David Rurgess I « We ter Malleah ‘ Pe P V 
The Carde Stamping & Tool Co., Saginaw, Mich., n ee nao ; ere ; 
icturer of tools and sheet metal stampings as been or wean. Sens Pom Sree, re 
vanized and has taken over the plant of th Bransfield- oyed = a 
Hillings Co \lex R. Pribl, Detroit, formerly connected witl The Weidemann-I os M ss are 
the General Electric Co., is general manager \ssociates ette, Wis., will enlarge Its p can ag 
with him are Clyde P. Crane, Detroit, and ¢. Ft. Casth WOrKINe Lcnine! ’ PF : . 
Cleveland The company owns ind controls patents o7 coffir 
essed Stee connecting rods and pre ssed steel pistons The Nort westel (ora ince Ce Niadiso W 
vihich will be manufactured for the automobile trade pleted its new plat ind is ow Op nes p t 
The Freuhof Trailer Co., Detroit, has been incorporate: capacity The it ’ Ss OF ’ 
vith $150,000 capital stock by August C. Louis, FE. M. an nd shipment re being : = UM m 
Harve C. Freuhoft per montl TI compat s manufact ! ' 
The W. J. Baird Machinery Co., Detroit, Mich., deal eee Sas eee ee ee ee 
n new and second-hand machinery, tools and supplies, } The LaCrosse Ph ene _ : 
moved into new quarters at Jefferson Avenue and Brus} NS WOFkiIng 10rce: tO Hay REN ao os 
Street where it occupies t six-story and basement bui aing, meet the extraordinal _ ee ‘ = 
equipped for handling and displaving machine tools and other POEM WOE? Ord ogni = 
nes and providing a large increase of floor space ti for more ‘ . montl 
Fire, Feb. 18, caused a loss of approximately $80,000 to the rife Towns¢ mtg. CO Be ‘ . — 
t of the Detroit) Metallic Bed Co 102 West Larned ouak evera: ne ChaTUN ‘ fa 
Stree Detroit CinsS ’ es 
I s (i ria Ray as Screet a La] Campa \vel it ‘ys ‘ coe oe - "e > ‘ a] 
tpids, Mic} removing its plant and equipment t cee : od . : : 
‘ 05 Tdivis \ nue recently wequired ; ; . tig Q 
. Ihe le kit NI e 4 ‘ . » _ 
Milwaukee aia ; 
MILWAUKEE, Mar tre 7 X Ol 
Machine-tool manufact ers ntinue to receive orde) 
large volume and conditions show little or no change rol Cleveland 
the extreme pressure pon facilit New business is cor p f 
ng in small lots on repeat order the originals of wl 
ome instances are only partially filled Makers of milling ne} a i ’ = _— . 
ichinery are particularly pressed for standard and spe on ee’ rh ; rshee e° “om 
zes and on some of these ale veries cal ons rT specific . : irket fo — ’ ‘ = ; 
ght to nine months ahead ent for gu aa RS cluding ae 
he hits ‘ Mewes na x short S é 
\n excellent demand for machine tools Ss reported hb deco ga ; . Zoos oo f 7 p oer ore 
ocal jobbers, who are pressed for a variety of metal-worl a a i aa ‘ It is understood that tl ‘ 
ing machinery by manufacturers of motor trucks, tractors a . i ae s es oa i : hand Mot ( ( 
as engines and similar products These industries are ex Ne eee ae 7 ae ae ' 

: Cleveland or tractors is for 200 ize type eighing about 
panding rapidly and numerous new companies are entering 10.000 Ib. eacl The Chandler compat } cat 
the field. No lists of large size have made their appearance nai at’ for an eatenntion © cy yy thie all 
the past week, but manufacturers who. are building addi ; . : 

vet decided whether t vill do the bull f the machine ” 
tions or contemplate extensions have put forth inquirie for ‘ ‘ Ts » tor 
tote: of tiie’ olen or distribute it among sub-cont? ors I now ind ng tO 
castings and other part Sever quiries for 1 ts 
The Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis has awarded of machines for Government wor whi came t 
contracts for two one-story, reinforced concrete and bricl are still pending, but are expected to result in the placing 
issembling shop additions, 40 x 200 ft. and 40 x 100 ft. Work of orders shortls Local machinery houses report £00 
will begin at once and it is planned to have the shops ready volume of business the past week uit entirely for sn 
by April 15 or May 1 The Kissel company is in the market lots or single machines coming from manufacturers of mot 
for machine-tool and other equipment George A. Kissel i tractors. truck 1irplane parts, and other companie having 
president and O. P. Kissel, general manager Government work Detroit automobile manufacture! er 
The C. A. Lawton Co., DePere, Wis., founder and ma gaged on Government orders are still buying quite freely 
chinist, has broken ground for a new two-story building Findlay. Ohio, manufacturers are figuring on some Govert 
10 x 120 ft., the first floor to be used as a machine shop ment business whi f distributed in that t Ww necessi- 
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tate the purchase of a large amount of machinery Deliveries 


drills and other tools in the smaller 


some improvement, 
The White Co., 
and extension, of brick, steel and con- 
crete, 185 x 400 ft., with a wing, 90 x 185 ft Plans have 
been prepared by the Watson Engineering Co., Cleveland 


on small lathes and 


sizes show 


Cleveland, has placed contracts for a 


one-story basement 


The Chandler Motor Car Co., Cleveland, will erect a one- 


story steel and concrete factory, 80 x 400 ft so constructed 
that four additional stories can be erected later Plans are 
being prepared by Ernest McGeorge, engineer, Leader-New 

Building, Cleveland For the present the plant will be used 


to manufacture tractors for the Government 


The National Cleveland, will erect 
plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y including a 
building, 70 x 144 ft 


and one-story building, 49 x 70 


Carbon Co., idditions 
to its 
building, 20 x 144 ff., one 
building, 63 x 108 ft 
ft They 
Cleveland, and are 


two-story 
story six- 
story 
Engineering Co 

Hunkin-Conkey 
three 
other buildings for the National Carbon Co. at Niagara Falls 


designed by the Osborn 
erected by the 


Cleveland, 


were 
being 
Construction Co., which is 


now erecting 


building, 90 x 200 ft., to be 
Works are 
Rider & Co., Cleveland. 


Plans for the new one-story 
erected in Cleveland by the Anchor Post Iron 
being prepared by George 8S 5 

The Blair Motor Truck Co 
building an 


Newark, Ohio, 


stated 


contemplates 
that the 

with a 
formerly 


extension to its plant It is 


company will be taken over by a new organization 
stock of $1,500,000, of which J. D. Potter, 


president of the Kilburn-Jacobs Mfg. Co., 


capital 
Columbus, Ohio, is 
president. 

new 


Cleveland, is preparing plans for a 


The Austin Co., 
‘ Warner Gear Co., 


one-story factory, 135 x 450 ft., for the 
Muncie, Ind 
The 
purchased a _ site in 
build a plant. 
The Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
with the 


Rubber & 
Willard, 


Akron 
where it 


Pioneer Specialty Ew Ohio, has 


Ohio, proposes to 


new 
Sidney, Ohio, has placed 
Bridge Co., Bellefontaine, 
plant, 60 x 200 ft 


a contract sellefontaine 


Ohio, for the structural steel for its new 


The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., Akron, Ohio, 
will place contracts shortly for boiler house laboratory and 


other buildings 


The Ohio Tread Tire & Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio, re 
cently organized with a capital stock of $500,000 to manu 
facture tires and other rubber goods, is having plans pre 
pared for a new factory 

The Canton Art Metal Co., Canton, Ohio, is in the market 


for a second-hand shaper 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, March 4 


Machine 
orders directly 


tool builders are expe ting some eavier rush 


from the Government. The ordinance division 
is said to be interested in obtaining some machines quickly 
and according to the present rumored program Government 


purchases will exceed expectations 


Certain sizes of lathes are easier to obtain for early 


ment but 


ship- 


planing machines are very scarce Shaping ma- 


chines are also in demand, and makers are booked up for 
some time ahead Slow deliveries of castings from jobbing 
foundries cause considerable delay in many shops 


Building operations for the month of show a 
decided falling off over last year's 


Building Commissioner's report for 


February 
record The Cincinnati 


February, 1918, gives the 


value of estimated improvements only $249,700, as con 
pared with February, 1917, at $841,490 In spite of the high 
cost of building material a number of shop extensions are 


planned. 


It is reported, but not officiall confirmed, that the C 
cinnati Milling Machine Co 


addition to its plant in Oakley sul 


is planning to make an extensive 


vurb 
The United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, is hay 
factory 


ing plans prepared for an addition to its 60x100 ft 


two stories, of brick and steel 


The Davis Welding & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has been in- 
corporated with $75,000 capital stock and will operate ar 
oxy-acetylene welding -plant Augustine Davis, Jr. is pres- 


ident 


It is stated that 
& Egan Co., 


work on the new plant of the J. A. Fa: 
Bond Hill will be 


The estimated cost is $500,000 


Cincinnati, in suburb 


menced at an early date 


com- 


The Fulflo Pump Co., Blanchester, Ohio, is contemplating 
an addition to its new plant. Its sales offices are in the Mer 
cantile Library Building, Cincinnati. 


The Columbia Machine Tool Co., 
its capital 


Hamilton, Ohio, has in- 


creased stock from $50,000 to $100,000, and con- 
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templates an addition to its plant on the Middletown 


Rich is vice-president and general manager. 


Pike 


E. S 


The new plant of the Liberty Ma 
now under roof, and the 


hine Tool Co., Hamilton, 
installation of equipment 


date 


ohio is 


will be commenced at an early 


The Dayton Tool eo... 


Dayton, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with 


$35,000 capital stock by Frank A. 
Metal 
contract for a one 
ant, 150x180 ft. 


Hahne and others 


The Dayton Products Co., Dayton, has awarded 


-Story reinforced concrete addition to its 
The new plant of the American Wate 
bus, Ohio, will be 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co 


McGrath, Columbus, Ohio. for the 
ngs for its 


Motor Co., Colum- 


one story 45x90 ft 


has let contract to D. W. 
construction of two build- 
repair shop at Columbus 
Contract for three additional buildings will be let at an 
date 
The Monarch Machine Sidney, 

plans were recently mentioned, has commenced 
iddition to its plant, 65x200 ft., one 


proposed locomotive 


early 


Tool Co., Ohio, whose 
work on an 
story, of steel and con- 
crete, 


The Dayton Malleable 
1dditional equipment in its 


Iron Co., Ironton, Ohio, 
plant that 


malleable castings 


is installing 
will greatly increase 
its output of 

The plant of the A. D 


burg, Ind., 


Cook Pump Works Co., Lawrence- 


was slightly Feb. 26. No delay 


damaged by fire 
in operations resulted 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, March 4 


The Southern Machine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., rec ently 
formed, has started to overhadl the former Morris-Sherman 
plant for use as a munition factory. It 
May 1. 


shells per day, 


has laid plans to 
The capacity is planned to 


Morrow Chamberlain is presi- 


start operations about 


reach 2000 6-in, 


dent; Capt. C. A. Lyerly, vice-president: J. M. Trimble, sece- 
retary WW \. Sadd, treasurer; and H. M. Lofton, general 
anager The board of directors is made up of these 
officers and Z C. Patten, Jr., of Chattanooga, and J. M 


Conway, Frank Hawkins and W. S. Banks of Atlanta, Ga 
The john C Duncan Co., Jackson Avenue, Knoxville, 
Ten is in the market for a 150-hp. return tubular boiler, 
from 100 to 125 lb. working pressure 
Prices are asked by the Jonesboro Supply House, Jones- 


oro, Tenn., on a second-hand 14-in x 6-ft. lathe, also a 30- 
hp. return tubular boiler 
Machine 
market for a 150-hp 


The 


The Guyan Shops, Logan, W. Va., are in the 


three-phase, 60-cycle motor of 850 r.p.m 


Davis Price Foundry & Machine Co., New Cumber- 
ind, W. Va., has been taken over by the Hancock Foundry 
& Machine Co., of which G. L. Bambrick is president The 
new owners propose to turn out eight tons of gray iron 


istings per day 
Fire Feb. 18 partially 
Louisville 


destroyed the plant of the 


$10,000 


IEembry 


Rox Co., with loss estimated at 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 4. 


The American Die Indianapolis, has been in- 
orporated with 
The 
ind William R. Jenkins. 

The Weidely Motors Co., Indianapolis, 


crease its output to 100 motors per 


Casting Co., 
$100,000 capital stock to manufacture metal 
directors re 


products Lawrence Olsen, L. C. Olsen 


is planning to in- 
day by Sept. 1. It has 
Cleveland 
Rapp is president; 
chairman of the 
vice-president, 


three-yéar contract witl the 


imounting to $20,000,000 2 ie. 


Tractor Co 
Edward 
board of di- 

William A 


Showers, Bloomington, Ind., 


George A. W eidely, 


rectors 


and 


U'mphry, secretary-treasurer Charles G. McCutcheon and 
W. H. Watson are other directors. 

The National Gas & Power Co., Indianapolis, has been 
necorporated with $100,000 capital stock to generate elec- 


tricity The directors are E. C. Lewis, W. W. Wiswell and 


I. B, Detwiler. 

The Ind., has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital stock to manufacture metal 
articles. The directors are J. W A. G. 
I. P. Grace, F. S. Conradt. 


Liberty Pressed Metal Co., Kokomo, 


Johnson, 
McNeal and A. V 


Bale Tie Co., Kokomo, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $70,000 capital stock to manufacture balers. 


Seiberling, 


The Automatic 


Connor, Thomas 8. 
MacReynolds 


Pearson, 
Morris M. and John 


Marshall. 


Greenstreet, James R 
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The Anderson Co., South Bend, Ind., has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital stock to manufacture automobile parts. 


The directors are John W. Anderson, Adam Keasey and A 
G. Graham. 

The Hill Pump Co., Anderson, Ind., has inecrgased its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 

The Exhibitor Mfg. Co., Kentland, Ind., has been incor- 


porated with $40,000 capital stock to manufacture machinery. 
The directors are John G. Davis, Amos D. Morris and C. M 
Holloway. 

The 


Indiana General 


Service Co., Elwood, Ind., has in- 

creased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,500,000. 
The Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind., has had 
plans prepared for a one-story brick and steel addition to 


its plant, 75 x 250 ft. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 4. 
The 
Miss., 


Greenville Warehouse & Compress Co., Greenville, 
organized with a capital of $200,000 


will install heavy compressing equipment. 


has been and 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Gin, Stratford, Okla., has been 


organized by E. B. Forrest, R. L. Beckham and others and 
is in the market for about $15,000 worth of machinery. 

The Conway Cotton Oil & Gin Co., Conway, Ark., will 
rebuild its burnt plant. About $20,000 worth of machinery 
will be needed. 

E. W. Leverett, superintendent of light, water and sewer 


systems of Conway, Ark., will take bids for generating unit 
and power plant equipment to supplant equipment of 150 hp. 


now in use. 


Additional equipment will be installed in the electric light 
and power plant at Clinton, Miss., at an expenditure of 
about $8,000. 


The Consumers’ Electric Co., Kahoka, Mo., L. R. Sherrill, 


manager, will install about $25,000 worth of new equipment. 

H. H. Bronson, Lewistown, Mo., is in the market for 
direct current generators 

Laverne, Okla., will expend about $13,000 for additional 
electric light and power plant equipment. 

Miami, Okla., will extend and improve its electric light 
and power plant, expending about $45,000 on mechanical 


equipment. 

The Williams Mill Mfg. Co., Texarkana, Ark., will erect a 
plant, 36 x 285 ft., for the manufacture of machinery to cost 
about $100,000. 

The Producing & Refining Co., 
capital $200,000, will equip an oil refinery. 
Ardmore, A. W. Wilson, Okla., 
Chicago, Ill., 

The Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C 
build an oil and gas experiment station at Bartlesville, Okla., 
and is in the market for the equipment. 

The Carolyn Metal Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by N.S 


Ardmore Ardmore, Okla., 
Joseph Williford, 
Robers, of and L. D. Moore, 
are interested. 


will 


has been 


Darling, 


Edwin Bancroft and Ben Barnett to equip a metal-working 
plant. 

The Planters Oil Mill & Gin Co. of Kosciusko, Miss., is in 
the market for coal handling and unloading machinery. 

The Elliott Electric Co., Shreveport, La., manufacturer of 


electric fixtures, is planning for the installation of additional 
equipment. 


Texas 


AUSTIN, March 
The Galveston Dry Dock & Construction Co., Galveston, 
which will build a floating dry dock to cost approximately 
$900,000, including machine shops, has been incorporated. 
H. H. Langben is president and T. J. Anderson consulting 


engineer. 

The Kreuger Machinery Co., San Antonio, which has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
manufacturing plant. Max E. 


will erect a 


Krueger is a stockholder. 


The Eagle Pass Ice Mfg. Co., Eagle Pass, will install ad- 
ditional machinery at a cost of about $20,000 
The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del., witha 


has been granted a 


headquarters at 


of $240,000,000 
Texas, with 


Handle 


capital stock 


do business in 
The 


permit to 


San Antonio. 


Indiana Co., Houston, will enlarge its plant 


and install additional machinery at a cost of about $20,000. 
The Mutual Irrigation Co., McAllen will construct an ir- 
rigation system in that vicinity and install a pumping plant 
at a cost of about $50,000. 
The Lone Star Shipbuilding Co., Beaumont, has been 
awarded a Government contract for equipping 22 wooden 
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ships now being built on the Gulf Coast It is stated that 
the Government will supply the necessary machinery and 
other equipment and that the contract covers only the cost 
of labor. The sum involved, however, is approximately $5,- 
000,000. The company will immediately begin the construc- 
tion of machine shops, wharves and warehouses at a total 
cost of about $400,000. It is now constructing four wooder 
ships for the Government and has a contract to build fou 
more. 
The Pacific Northwest 
SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26 
Mining activities have been hampered by shortage of 
labor and exorbitant smelting charges. Mining machinery 
is in big demand, particularly labor-saving equipment. 


Farming machinery has been very active, and the call for 
equipment to 


displace men has become particularly heavy 


The car 
improvement. 


shortage is still serious, but 
Lumber mills are particularly affected 
effort is being made to the output of 
pecially spruce, for Last year British Columbia 
showed an increase of 30 per cent, notwithstanding the fact 
that production handicapped by the limited 
labor supply. Wherever possible machinery is being installed 


shows signs of early 
Every 
incrcase lumber, 


es- 


airships, 


was seriously 


to take the place of the inadequate supply of labor. 
The Farmers Elevator & Supply Company, Moro, Ore 
will build two elevators at Moro, to cost $70,000 and install 


of $12,000. 

The American Concrete Pipe & Shipbuilding Co., 
has been incorporated to construct concrete ships of 3500 tons 
L. Y. Stayton, 
manufacturing plant in 


machinery at a cost 


Tacoma, 


president, operates a concrete sewer pipe 


Tacoma. 
will 


The Albany Furniture Factory, Albany, Ore., erect an 


addition to its plant, and install new machinery. 
It is reported that the Western Canada Shipyards, Van- 
couver, B. C., will make extensions to its plant. It has con- 


tracts for six vessels for the Munitions Board 


The 
construction of an 


Imperial 
contemplates the 


equipped 


Seattle, 


Boiler Works, 
addition, 55x120 ft., to be 


Commercial 
with 
machinery. 

West Shipbuildirg Co., 
for $1,000,000 build a 


new 
The 
porated 


Coast Wash., incor- 


city, for the 


Everett, 
plant in that 
French 


will 


construction of concrete ships for the Government 


\ site has been secured. 

The Western Iron Works, Spokane, has filed articles of in 
corporation, with capital stock of $300,000 

The Eagle Rock Box & Lumber Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 
has been incorporated, and will construct a factory to have 


a daily output of 6000 boxes 


The Thorsen-Hendrickson Lumber Co., Toledo, Ore., plans 


the construction of a sawmill with a daily capacity of 100,- 
Ooo ft. 

The Klamath Iron & Steel Works, Klamath Falls, Ore., is 
building a new foundry and machine shop to be completed 
within 60 days. 

TORONTO, March 4 

The Ohio Tuec Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, by Joseph 
M. Bullen, 44 King Street West, Harold L. Steele, Wendell 
and manufacture vacuum cleaners, ma- 


Osborne others, to 


chinery, etc. 

The Ltd. 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $750,000 by Joseph 
M. Bullen, 44 West; W Harold L 
Steele machinery, et« 

The Ltd., 
corporated capital stock of $1 


Lynch, Traders Bank Building; D. B 


Commonwealth Steamship Co., Toronto, has 


King Street illiam Levy 


others to build ships, 


and 


Acme Engineering Co., Toronto, has been in- 


with a 25,000 by Ewart R 


Coleman, F. A. D 


Campbell and others to manufacture machinery, tools, elec- 
trical equipment, etc. 

Verdun, Que., will call for bids shortly for repairs and ad 
ditions to the waterworks and electri plants to cost }$90,- 
000. George A. Ward is clerk 

The Imperial Oil Co., 56 Church Street, Toronto, has had 
plans prepared for a pump house t Hamilton, to cost $50 
and boiler house to cost $10,0 

The ‘Gananoque Spring & Axle C« Gananoque, Ont., Is 


rebuilding its axle-hammer shop recently destroyed by 


Plans and specifications are being prepared for the erec- 
tion of a plant on a site of 2% acres on Granville Island, Van- 
couver, B. C., for the Canadian Metals & Equipment Co 

The Fraser Valley Shipbuilding Co., Vancouver, B. C., has 
decided to build new plant there 

The Leonard Tractor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, has 
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ee ‘ i $ ) W 
S é \\ G. VPugsle G. H é I 
! ra u er tools. et 
| Wats Furnit e « Ltd kK e, Ont 
¢ ! porated tl ta toc} of $50.00 } 





Toront Alexande v4 ‘ nd others nu 
‘ fur t é a I " “A ec 
sed 
Lu & | 301 i) 1 
I mstr c ~ . ' 
‘ the 1 il ‘ é rere } i 
nterested 
Three Rive due i ‘ i U-£ ce 
La pun ) ‘ “ ‘ 
e engine 
The | ~ é rth ¢ ( Street 
st. Toro mat | = 
electric motors é neg 
Frederict N. J \ : \ \ 
George McKnight engines 
The Southern Canada Power Co.. Coristine Buildi1 \1 
1? ] nm the YY rket 150 ind O-kw moto 
generator set, second-hand, the generator end 250 volts dire 
rrent motor end three-pl Sé 60 \ é °°) volts, svne 
ot r separate macl ‘ cap t 
il teristic lL. (. Haske purchasing agent 
Government Purchases 
WASHINGTON, Mar 
Bid were received by the Bureau of Supplies and A 
oO ts Navy Department Washinetor Feb. ?1 for f 
g 1 terial for the naval service 
Sched 10% Cord < 
( i Was eto l ree eal l ! “ | 
{. $46,050 0, $46,100: 63, $43,031 and $45,521 
Class >? Washinegtor One trin ng press. mot 
Bid 63, $12,810: 37, $9.53 
Schedule 994) Constructior nd Repa 
(‘la 111, Philadelphia Five vertic shapers Bid A, wit 
electrical equipment Bid 6, $418.35 4, $564.75 TKO: &F 
$1467 and $370: 68, $460: 87. $440: 105, $1,190.40 
Bid B, without electrical equipment Bid 6. $332 j 
$456.2 68, $365: 75. $400: 87, $240: 89, $288: 10 $RO4 
Class 112, Philadelphia (rie and planer and ‘ el Bid 
A. with electrical equipment Bid 6 $56 4 6 €R106 ne 
$654.13: 63, $503 and $387: 68, $520, $465 and $470: 87, $555 
104, $576 
Bid B, without electr il equipme Rid 6. $466 { S668 
ind $511.¢ 68, $34 ind $ $4 SUE S S20 
$375; 104, $425 
The following bids were rece ed 1 the pure ising office 
% General Engineer Depot War De rti \ hingt 
Feb 1 
Proposa HS7 tel PHD one ipright di ne ic) 
drill to the center of a 32-ir circle Rid 63. $269 a @ 
6S, SoZ ilternate, $743, attachments, 8 S7, $954, alter té 
$1.108: 32 $738.40 d.-« motor $?? extra St $658, without 
motors; 12, $955 and $961, arranged for geared-motor drive 
1, $1,649, without motors: 20, $570, alternate, $740; 17, $856.7 
without motors 
Item 2°66. eight pright drills for 24-i1 rele Bid 6 
$244 and $325 6% $499 1, $494 Q7 41 
alternate, $536 2? ote $46 extr if $399 
without motors ] motors: 20, $870, alternate 
$505: 17, $509.45, without motors 
Item 267, four sensitive drills, floor type Bid 63, $115 
and $196: 68, $136: 87, $207 and $279: 32, $280.25, d.-c. motor 
$69 extra: 33, $61.25 36, $186, without motors 38, $151 a. 


$208, without motors 


Item 268, one radial drill, 6-ft. swing—Bid 63, $4,610 and 


$4,608: 8&7, $4,065, alternate, $4,365: 1, $4,531, without motors; 
20, $4,110, alternate, $4,410 





Item 269 four radial drills, 4-ft. swing—Bid 63, $3,121 





with motor, and $2,960, without motor; 68, alternate 


$2,761; 1, $2,998, without motors; 20, $2,200, alternate, $2,535 

Proposal 683—Three key seaters, equipped for motor drive 
but without motor; alternate proposal to include motor 
Bid 29, $1,210 each; 68, $285 each; 1, $105 each; 12, 


$910, alternate, $1,010; 7, $105, alternate, $140; 63, $658. 





Proposal 685—Three watchmakers’ precision lathes—Bid 
29, $55.92 each: chucks, $2.16 each: alternate, $76.80: motor, 
$26.40; 68, $800; 1, $814; 12, $765; 21, $812; 18, $551.80. 





Proposal 680—Four universal milling machines—Bid 11, 
$2,670 each: 14, $2,960 each: 5, $2,065; 1, $3,725 17, $2,915 
and $2,832. 
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Ope i hs lnder item 7 ree ] I x LU-[t screw 
gz engine ithes; item ~, four 1S8-ir zo t dent il 
es; item 573, 15 10-in. x 6-ft. simila athes—Bid 28, item 
2, $1,166; 1¢ ter 71, $1,449; 572, $1,278; 573, $846; alter- 
$982 2, iten 71, $3,024, alternate $2,652; 572, $2,650, 
‘ ite 71 $2,704 alternate $2,978 572, 
wv t $1,317, alternate $1,571 1, item 
$1,95 20, iten 71, $2,650, $2,255 
$ { ; $1,962; 1 en i2, $1,230 
4, iter ‘1, $1,962; 572, $1,682; 68 en j $1.62 ilternaté 
$4t ilternate $870; 17, iter 7a, 2; 572, $1,468 
$7 0; 9, iten 72, $8 1.20 and $7,119.26 27 
x St extras, $637.50 and $ IS; extra $47.20 
en $870 and $930 for d.-« motor nstea i.-< 
item 571, $2,326; 572, $2,2¢ 1, item 573, $43 
$ ind $61 ] ter 7 $2 2, $1,87 7 em 
inti 1 \ 
1 64 } double i‘ varia ‘ ee } ers 
> ¢ ' x ‘ ‘ > it s4 1s a 
‘ ; $ ; Ite! te s >) or 24 2 ) . Se 
ilternate $3.32 r 26 x 2% $4,639 (alternate $4,125) for 
p x d $5,100 (alternate $4,587) fe 12x 10 
0. $4.8 $5,490 and $7,130, motor included; $4,140, $4,680 and 
t ‘ \ ( t motor i 1 elect? quipment 
sal 6N¢ Pla bending rolls—22. $ 0: 29 & 6i 
r $4,400: 68. $2.99 ot S54h 7. $2.07 2\ 
ter e 34,9 mot d electrical equipmer lr 
eo 4 alter at &4 58 exclusive of 1 1 eal« 
equiy ‘ i, $3,04 wit motor 
rhe the bidders and the numbers , 
les ed in tl ove ts ‘ s llow 
\llied M ner Co f Ameri American Tool 
Co }. Raker Brothers: 4 \merican Lumber & Mfg 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. C ' American Woodworking 
la é Co 7 J T Burr & Sor \, Carroll-Jamieson 
Ml e Taal Co 9 Champion Tool Works 10. Cincinnat 
& 7 tl ¢ 11. Cincinnat Milling Machine C« 12 
I avis Machine Tool Co l Hilles & Jones Co 14 
Kearney & Tucks Co 15, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
6, M irch Machine Tool ¢ 17, Monarch Machine 
Mosle Lathe Cc 19, Nat il Lathe Co.; 20, Niles 
| a l Rive Lathe & Grinder Co be T sep 
erson & Sor Sebastian Lathe Co 24, Shepard 
e 25, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co 26 
George Whiting Co.; 27, Wickes Brothers: 28, Young, Corley 
& Dola Ine 3 Erie Foundry Co 31 tichards Machine 
“o 2. Superior Machine Tool Co ; Champion Blower 
*« Forge ¢ iJ. A. Fay & Egan Co Fairbanks Co 
6, Hoefer Mfg. Co.: 37, C. C. Fouts Co.: 38, Francis Reed 
‘ f Manning, Maxwell & Moore, In 68, D. Nast Ma- 
e1 Co.: 75, C. O. Porter Machinery Co.; 87, Sherrett & 
Stoer Co 89, H. B. Smith Machine Co 104, P 5. Yate 
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Gas Meters.—Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co 422 


k t Avenue, Pittsburgh Catalog E Describes briefly and 
ustrates the various methods employed for measuring 
gases, such as impact and Pitot tubes, nozzles and Venturi 
tubers, et In connection with this review it is pointed out 
that the differential pressures the quantity measured by 
each of these devices In the description of the Hydro ih 


strument for measuring and recording the differential pres- 
sure emphasis is laid upon the fact that by varying the pro- 
portions of the instrument any desired magnification of the 
differential pressures can be obtained Mention was made of 
the application of the Hydro volume meter to blast furnaces 
coke ovens, gas producer plants, ete., as well as measuring 
the air used for ventilating mines 

Iron and Steel Forgings.—Union Switch & Signal Co 
Swissvale, Pa 3ulletin No. §& Lists the products of the 
company’s forge department which include drop forgings for 
automobile, aircraft, railroad and general service The 
equipment possessed by the company is tabulated and a num- 
ber of illustrations of the different forgings are presented 

Foundry Pans.—American Clay Machinery Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio. Catalog. Describes a line of foundry pans for prepar- 
ng or reclaiming or for forming a combination mixture of 
green, core or facing sands such as are used in iron and steel 
foundries The construction of the pans is gone into some 
length, and the text is supplemented by a number of iNustra- 
tions of the different combinations that can be furnished. A 
condensed table of specifications of the five sizes of pans that 
are built and a partial list of users are included together with 
data on the size of the motors required for driving the dif- 
ferent pans 











